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manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


g aE increase in employment from May to June was virtually the same as 
last year but added to the preceding month’s gain established a record 
for the two months. The increase occurred almost entirely in non-agricul- 
tural undustries. During these two months the labour force also expanded 
at a record rate, so that unemployment continued to fall more slowly than 
usual, In mid-June persons without jobs and seeking work comprised 
2.7 per cent of the labour force, compared with 2.0 per cent a year earlier. 
Registrations for employment at National Employment Service offices also 


formed a higher proportion of the labour force than last year. 


The growing demand for labour 
during the last two months was fairly 
widespread. Employment in the services 
(embracing trade, finance, insurance. 
real estate, personal service and govern- 
ment) was expanding at an increasing 
rate and continued strength was appar- 
ent in some parts of manufacturing. A 
notable example was the fabricated iron 
and steel industry, in which employment, 
seasonally adjusted, rose 12 per cent 
between December and May. More 
moderate employment increases occurred 
in the production of machinery, aircraft, 
shipbuilding and chemicals. Non-resi- 
dential construction showed a greater 
increase than was expected earlier and 
there appeared to be some increase in 
house-building. 

The employment increases of the 
past two months represent a change from 
recent employment trends. The high 
rate of employment expansion that pre- 
vailed through most of 1955 and 1956 
began to slacken last fall. Through the 
winter months total employment showed 
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little or no change, although there were 
substantial losses and offsetting gains in 
different sectors. At the same time, the 
labour force rose at an increasing rate, 
partly because of the high level of 
immigration. As a result, there was 
more unemployment last winter than 
during the preceding one, and this spring 
the decline proceeded more slowly than 
usual. As indicated above, unemploy- 
ment is still considerably higher than a 
year ago. 
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These developments have had their greatest impact in Ontario, although 
unemployment, in relation to the labour force, was still lower there than 
in British Columbia or the regions east of Ontario. In Windsor and Oshawa 
particularly, the general slackness was accentuated by production cutbacks 
in motor vehicle and feeder plants. British Columbia also experienced a 
sharp year-to-year rise in unemployment as the result of the downturn in 
logging and lumbering. In the Prairie Provinces the labour requirements 
of resource development projects have minimized the rise in unemployment. 


An examination of NES statistics indicates that the increase in unem- 
ployment over the year has been much greater in metropolitan areas than 
elsewhere. In the 11 largest centres, the number of registrations for employ- 
ment at the end of June was 48 per cent higher than a year earlier. In the 
10 major agricultural areas the increase was 14 per cent and in the major 
industrial and minor areas, 37 per cent and 35 per cent, respectively. 


At July 1, areas classified in the labour surplus categories accounted for 
25 per cent of all wage earners, compared with 10 per cent last year (see 
accompanying chart). Last July, 9 per cent of the wage-earner total was 
in labour shortage areas; there were no labour shortage areas this year. 


Industrial Trends 


The slowing rate of increase in employment during the early part of this 
year can be attributed to the reduction in housing, some slackening in forestry 
and reduced output in some industries producing consumer durables. Some 
of these industries have been in difficulty for more than a year, with only 
slight signs of improvement in recent months; in others marketing problems 
are of fairly recent origin. 


New residential construction declined steadily from the middle of last 
year through the first part of 1957, mainly because of a lack of mortgage 
funds. In the first quarter of the year, the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of housing starts dropped to 75,000 compared with a 1956 total of 127,000. 
There was, however, a substantial increase in June which raised the rate 
of starts to more than 90,000. 

Labour requirements for other kinds of construction helped to offset the 
lack of hiring for house-building. Pipeline construction and the development 
of hydro-electric power and uranium mining sites provided more employment 
than was expected earlier. The revised estimate of non-residential con- 
struction for 1957 is now 17 per cent higher than last year’s figure, compared 
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with 13 per cent higher at the beginning 
of the year. 


During the first five months of 1957, 
construction employment was, on the 
average, 8 per cent higher than last year, 
a larger increase than for most other 
industries. The increase, however, is 
substantially lower than it was through 
most of last year and the number of 
hours worked per week is also down. 


It is apparent from NES statistics 
that there has been no full transfer of 
manpower from residential to other types 
of construction. At the end of June, 
45,000 skilled and unskilled construction 
workers were registered for employment, 
compared with 25,000 a year earlier. The 
increase in registered construction 
workers accounts for more than one- § 
DWE Gat a total increase in NES : athe pala I 


The demand for lumber has not Balance Shortage a 
strengthened appreciably in recent weeks 
although there have been some encourag- 2 
ing developments. The first of these 601 1REIS 
was the settlement in early July of the labour dispute involving some 35,000 
workers on the West Coast. In addition, the competitive position of Canadian 
lumber in the United Kingdom market showed some signs of strengthening, 
mainly as a result of the recent drop in ocean shipping rates. For most of 
its output, however, the industry depends on consumption in Canada and 
the United States and in the first four months of 1957 the shipments of 
lumber to these markets was down by 9 per cent from last year. Employment 
in lumbering and logging showed a somewhat smaller decline. 


In the pulp and paper industry it seems fairly clear that output has 
finally caught up with world demand. Stocks of pulpwood and newsprint 
are now at an all-time high and, as a result, a number of mills are working 
five days a week instead of the usual six. Employment in pulp cutting this 
summer has been higher than last year, mainly because labour has been 
more readily available. Reports from many of the larger firms indicate 
that the size of the pulpwood cut in the coming season may be from 10 to 15 
per cent smaller than last year. 


Activity in the mining industry has continued to rise slowly through 
the first half of the year, with a considerable divergence among individual 
sectors. Coal mining declined further in both eastern and western coal fields. 
The decline in base metal prices forced a number of the higher cost mines 
to shut down and reduced the volume of development work. However, these 
employment losses have been more than offset by continued gains in the 
uranium mining areas. Gold mining appears to be holding its own. Employ- 
ment in the mining industry as a whole has been bolstered by the continued 
expansion of the oil and natural gas industry. In May employment in this 
part of the mining industry was 15 per cent higher than last year and two 
and one-half times the 1949 average. 
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Manufacturing employment—The slowdown in manufacturing during 
the first half of 1957 was largely attributed to reduced production of motor 
vehicles. Automobile sales were at a high level in the first two months of 
this year but fell off quite sharply in succeeding months. Sales in May were 
18 per cent lower than a year earlier and production figures indicate that 
there has been little improvement during June. In Oshawa and Windsor 
further layoffs occurred during the month in motor vehicle supplying firms. 
Unemployment in these centres was more than 50 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 

Declines were reported in other manufacturing industries, although most 
of these were of a minor nature. Employment in textiles showed a slight 
downward tendency, chiefly in the cotton and woollen goods sectors. In wood 
products, employment declined fairly sharply, particularly on the West Coast. 
The fall in copper, lead and zinc prices resulted in lower employment in the 
smelting and refining industries; this, however, was partially offset by the 
continued growth of the aluminum industry. 

In the early part of this year the employment losses in these industries 
were offset by gains elsewhere in manufacturing, and current indications are 
that this is also true of the more recent months. From mid-April to mid-May 
the labour force survey showed a gain of 12,000 in manufacturing, which is 
about average for this period. The industrial distribution of employment for 
June was not available at the time of writing but the basic trend of total 
non-agricultural employment was still rising moderately. From this and 
other information from industrial firms it appears that there has been little 
change other than seasonal in manufacturing employment. 


CORRECTION 


In the June issue of this Review, page 667, the number of housing units 
started in 1956 was given as 217,000. This figure should have been 127,000. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1957) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)....ccsceecceeseenesesees June 22 5,996,000 | + 2.0 + 4.0 
ERO tal PETSONS WILD. JODS:.cts.ccosesoreccoerscesesepscecnceonsove June 22 5, 834, 000 + 2.6 + 3.3 
At work 35 Hours OF MOTE. .....0.:..ccccscscssseevecesess June 22 5, 244, 000 + 2.0 + 1.7 
At work less than 35 HOurS......cccecccecccceseseecees June 22 413,000 | — 3.7 +18.7 
Wath jobs but not, at Work........2.:--.sesscessisesee- June 22 177,000 | +52.6 +23.8 
With jobs but on short time... eee June 22 37,000 | — 2.6 +68.2 
With jobs but laid off full week... June 22 / 11,000 | — 8.3 — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.............| June 22 162, 000 —16.5 +38.5 
Persons with jobs in agriculture... June 22 774,000 | + 0.1 — 3.7 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture...................| June 22 5,060,000 | + 3.0 + 4.5 
Eesti aid) WOLKGES Es fssctecssoesescesetsatcyeceosesetessens June 22 4,600,000 | + 3.2 + 3.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic June 20 33,400 —40.6 +31.5 
June 20 83, 700 —30.6 +27.4 
June 20 93, 000 — 8.7 +66.1 
June 20 29,900 —31.7 +25.6 
June 20 30, 800 —18.1 +46.7 
June 20 270,800 —24.8 +41.1 
Claimantsfor Unemployment Insurance benefit) June 1 250, 283 —33.0 +32.5 
Amount of benefit pay Mets... ees May $26, 269, 582 —35.0 +37.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)... May 1 119.1 + 0.9 + 3.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............| May 1 115.8 + 0.3 + 1.5 
EVM ORT LOD sy eo ee fre tate Aa sceee ones aces ra cec conc atcas Maa coscees 1st 3 mos.. 62,460 _ +229 .4(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Iie, A)! Gy ELS RPE eae ee a June 220,720 -- —27.6(c) 
No. of workers involved. ...| June 18,377 —- —10.0(c) 
a, aie Sie, Le Se ee eee ee June 42 — +30.0(e) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages ANC SAlATICB nen -cfcte ssc: May 1 $67.39 — 0.3 + 5.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).... ae May 1 $1.60} + 0.8 + 5.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfe. 34 Le | May 1 40.6 — 1.2 — 1.9 
Average weekly earnings (Mfg.).....0.00..ccccceeee May 1 $64.92 — 0.5 + 3.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)....0.0.0...... June 1 121.6} + 0.4 + 3.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)........ May 1 128.5 — 0.7 — 0.1 
Ota ADOUT INGO EC :2%.jsssccecaceeracsscceteseste ors $000,000] April 1,217 + 1.0 + 8.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = nee pe ee April 286.3 + 1.1 + 3.2 
Manufacturing... oats ..| April 286.9 + 0.4 + 0.1 
Durables.............. sal Paterel! 346.2 — 1.1 — 1.9 
Non- Durables April 248.9 + 1.8 + 2.0 


(a)Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 
(ec) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


LMOST half of the agreements covering 1,000 workers or more open 

for bargaining in 1957 were settled in the first half of the year. In total, 
62 such agreements, covering 175,000 workers, were reached. At the end of 
the six-month period, the prolonged strike of workers at the Arvida plant 
of the Aluminum Co., of Canada Limited remained unsettled but, on the 
whole, negotiations since January have been carried on without serious 
difficulties; only two other strikes occurred in the period. 

Settlements were achieved without conciliation assistance in more than 
half the disputes. Only 20 cases, affecting 70,000 workers, went to conciliation. 

Further indications of the trend in bargaining for large units so far 
this year is provided in the accompanying charts. Negotiations appear to 
have resulted in settlements in most instances without prolonged bargaining. 
In fact, only 17 of the cases remaining to be settled at the middle of July had 
been open for longer than two months and three of the contracts in this group 
are in final arbitration. 

Not many more large negotiations will be opened in the next few months. 
Some 20 agreements affecting 1,000 workers or more are still to be bargained 
this year. With the exception of the non-operating railway agreements 
which expire in December, none of these involves more than 5,000 workers. 


SETTLEMENTS, JANUARY 1 = JULY 15, 1957 


(in bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TRENDS 


(in bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers) 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JULY 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 


June 1 to August 31, 1957 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: 47 agreements, 131,900 workers 


Bargaining carried over from May: 30 agreements, 59,200 workers 
Terminating in period June 1—Aug. 31: 17 agreements, 72,700 workers 


Settlements Achieved: June 15—July 15 
13,agreements, 51,300 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


© Wages and Duration— 

5, covering 39,300 workers, are l-year agreements; 3 provide wage 
increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents an hour; 2 provide wage 
increases ranging from 10 to 20 cents an hour. 

5, covering 7,700 workers are 2-year agreements; 1 provides an 
immediate increase of 10 cents an hour; 3 provide increases totalling 
10 to 15 cents per hour spread over 2 years; 1 provides increases 
totalling 43 cents an hour spread over 2 years. 

2 covering 2,800 workers, are 3-year agreements; 1 provides an 
immediate increase of $5 a week; 1 provides increases totalling 
60 cents an hour, spread over 3 years. 


@ Hours of Work— 


Reduced from 40 to 374 a week over a 3-year period under 1 contract 
covering 1,400 workers; reduced from 48 to 45 a week under 1 
contract covering 1,200 workers. 


®@ Viacations— 
1,000: workers under 1 agreement to receive third week after 11 years’ 
service, fourth week after 15 years’ service. Vacation pay range 
advanced by 14% for 34,000 workers under 1 agreement. 

® Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 
1 agreement, covering 1,000 workers, introduces a SUB plan. 


Negotiations Continuing: At July 15 
30 agreements, 65,600 workers 


Bargaining in progress: 8 agreements, 21,700 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 15 agreements, 27,600 workers 
Post-conciliation: 3 agreements, 5,400 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 3 agreements, 4,600 workers 
Work stoppages: 1, involving 6,800 workers 
Other Agreements Terminating in Period: 4 agreements, 15,000 workers 
Expiring in July: 3 agreements, 11,400 workers 
Expiring in Aug: 1 agreement 3,600 workers 
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Current Negotiations 


The settlement of the dispute between the West Coast logging operators 
and 34,000 loggers highlighted the bargaining scene during the period from 
June 15 to July 15. The conclusion of these negotiations and 12 others 
in the period account for approximately half the total number of workers 
reported in negotiations one month ago. On July 15, only slightly more than 
65,000 workers were in negotiations, the lowest figure recorded during the 
past five months. 

The woodworkers’ settlement followed conciliation and threatened strike 
action. It provided a 74-per-cent wage increase, the introduction on a modified 
union shop and improvements in vacation pay. 

Many of the settlements followed the patterns of serabineRts reached 
earlier this year in related industries; for example the Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefit Plan, now common in the rubber industry, was included 
in the settlement of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company at Kitchener. 
Similarly, the agreement reached on the St. Lawrence Power Project with 
employees as represented by a Council of Building Trades’ Unions followed 
settlements in the construction trades at Toronto. 


The two-month strike by employees of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada at Arvida continued, and the dispute between the steel workers 
and the employees of the same company at Kitimat, B.C., has now gone to 
conciliation. Rubber workers at St. Jerome and Granby, Que., are continu- 
ing negotiations. Contract negotiations in West Coast pulp and paper 
mills have been submitted to a conciliation officer. Construction workers’ 
agreements across the country are being settled steadily but conciliation is 
in progress for several trades in Hamilton, Toronto, and Vancouver. 


Labour Organization 


Preliminary figures on union membership in Canada as at January 1, 
1957, are shown in the accompanying table. The information is derived from 
the Department of Labour’s annual survey of labour organizations and 
membership is classified by Congress affiliation. The total membership is 
about 24 per cent higher than in the previous year. 


Membership 
Congresses and Unaffiliated Union Groups = She oS ee 
May 1, January 1, 
1956 1957 
Canadian Labours Congressy.wimemce ne aan eee ero 1,030,000 1,070,000 
APL-OLO/ CL CR, situa sins cence seats ate tees inicio ieee 827,000 867,000 
CLG Onley phe) wiateuascie teputed See ais ih oe Rn eta ener uaere sue 203,000 203,000 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour ............ 101,000 99,000 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organization, only S..o. ee ce este ncaa ails cocisreveie ane eee 1,000 1,000 
Unafiliated) railway brotherhoods joss se nme aire ce 44,000 34,000 
Other unathliated international unionss eieacseeeeinee caine te 81,000 81,000 
Unaffiliated national, regional and local organizations ...... 94,000 101,000 
1,351,000 1,386,000 


@ Effective date of the merger of the former Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour to form the Canadian Labour Congress. 


©) The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen affiliated with the AFL-CIO and with 
the CLC late in 1956. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS — JULY 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
WINDSOR <— uebec-Levis Calgary 
_ Sr JOHN’S Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Vancouver-New Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Westminster Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Fort William- 
—»>CORNER BROOK Port Arthur 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Halifax 
Joliette Kingston 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Kitchener 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Moncton London 
per cent cr more in non- OSHAWA <—|—> NEW GLASGOW 
agricultural activity) Peterborough Niagara Peninsula 
—»ROUYN VAL D’OR —>SARNIA 
Saint John Sudbury 
—»SHAWINIGAN FALLS |—->SYDNEY 
Sherbrooke e Timmins-Kirkland 
Trois Rivieres Lake 
Victoria 
Thetford—Megantic— Barrie 
St. Georges Brandon 
—»CHARLOTTETOWN 
Chatham 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Lethbridge 
AREAS Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 North Battleford 
per cent or more in agriculture) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
—»RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —»BEAUHARNOIS 
—>CAMPBELLTON Belleville-Trenton 
—»GASPE Bracebridge 
—»>GRAND FALLS Brampton 
—>MONTMAGNY Bridgewater 
Newcastle Central Vancouver 
—)>PRINCE GEORGE Island 
Quebec North Shore —»>CHILLIWACK 
—>»RIMOUSKI —»>CRANBROOK 
St. Stephen Dauphin 
Victoriaville Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
—»>DRUMMONDVILLE 
—->EDMUNDSTON 
—->FREDERICTON 
Galt 
Goderich 
—>KAMLOOPS 
—>KENTVILLE 
Lachute-Ste. 
Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS —»NORTH BAY 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) —>OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
—»PRINCE RUPERT 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
—-»STE. AGATHE-ST. 
JEROME 
—»>ST. HYACINTHE 
Sorel 
St. Joan 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
—->SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
_>TRURO 
—->VALLEYFIELD 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
—-> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
—>»> YARMOUTH 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased and unem- 
ployment declined in the Atlantic region 
during June. Persons with jobs at June 
22 were estimated at 543,000, an increase 
of 26,000 from the previous month and 
pai 12,000 from the previous year. For the 
ere | most part, employment increases were 
leat silos “| the result of seasonal influences but 
‘| there were exceptions, such as staff 
increases at a steel plant in Sydney 
where approximately 150 workers were 
ices | hired during June. High inventories and 
Agriculture -{ declining orders caused small layoffs in 
4 some manufacturing plants. Compared 
with last year, employment in the region 
continued to increase more slowly than 
the labour force, with a consequent rise 
OES in Hees egress This situation is 
reflected in the NES ate which show 5.5 per cent of the labour force 
registered for employment at the end of June, compared with 4.3 per cent a 
year earlier. 

Weakness in the forestry industry has been one of the major factors 
in the general slackness this year. In New Brunswick, employment in the 
industry has shown a more-than-seasonal decline as the direct result of a 
drop in sales. On the domestic market, demands for lumber in the first half 
of the year were down from the first half of 1956, largely because of a 
decline in residential construction. Accumulation of unusually heavy inven- 
tories was reported to be the main reason for reduced demands for pulpwood 
in the province. The export market for lumber and pulp was considerably 
weaker than last year, prices for these products being lower than in 1956. 
Forestry employment in Nova Scotia has followed much the same trend as 
in New Brunswick. Newfoundland, on the other hand, showed a sharp 
increase in forestry activity in June, making up for the loss that occurred 
earlier in the year. 

Activities such as trucking and stevedoring have been indirectly affected 
by the lower level of forestry operations this year. In some areas, consider- 
able unemployment resulted from the reduction in exports of wood products. 
At Bridgewater, for example, 17 ships were reported to have loaded lumber 
and pit props last year, compared with only three by the end of June this 
year; another three were expected to call later in the year. 

Coal mining was also slower than usual in increasing employment this 
year. After remaining fairly stable through most of 1956, coal mining employ- 
ment has fallen steadily since the beginning of 1957, mainly because of 
a loss of markets as a result of further conversions from coal to diesel engines 
on the railways. 

Seasonal fluctuations apart, employment in manufacturing has changed 
very little since the beginning of the year. Employment remained about 
the same as in the first half of 1956, though important differences occurred 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 


400,000 


from one province to another. In Nova Scotia, manufacturing employment 
as a whole showed considerable strengthening from last year as a result of 
increased activity in iron and steel and transportation equipment. In New- 
foundland and New Brunswick, on the other hand, it was lower than last 
year, pulp and paper accounting for most of the decline. 

Fourteen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month. At July 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): moderate surplus, 9 (6); in balance, 12 (15). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment remained much higher than usual in this area as construction was 
very slow in getting under way this year. Suspension of operations at one 
of the fluorspar mines because of lack of contracts resulted in the release of 
165 workers during the month. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Unemployment in this area was slightly higher than a year earlier but 
considerably lower than in June of the previous three years. The improve- 
ment over earlier years was largely the result of a pick-up in employment 
at Eastern Car Company following increased orders for railway rolling stock. 


QUEBEC 


THE LABOUR force continued to 
expand in the Quebec region during 
June; the increase from the month before 


was larger, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, than that which occurred during 
June 1956 or 1955. Employment rose 
sharply and at a greater rate than a 
year earlier. The decrease in unemploy- 
ment, though smaller than the corres- 
ponding decline in 1956, reduced the 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work to a proportion of the 
labour force only a shade larger than 
a year before. 

There was a slight decline in agri- 
cultural employment, although it was 
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not so great as the corresponding e 
decline last year. No shortage of farm acta 
workers had developed yet, as the upswing in the seasonal industries that 
provide the rural areas with alternative employment to farming was lower 
than last year. 

Seasonal movements apart, employment in non-agricultural industries 
tended to level off after the third quarter of last year. Employment in 
forestry has been slightly lower, on the average, than in 1956. Demand for 
forestry products was less strong, the market for lumber and wood being 
weaker than last year and inventories higher, and forestry wages and working 
conditions were not proving incentive enough to a large number of potential 
loggers. Employment showed continuing strength in manufacturing gener- 
ally and particularly in the manufacture of iron and steel products and 
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transportation equipment. Some weakness became evident in the textile and 
clothing industries earlier this year and no improvement has occurred in 
recent months. The marked increase in industrial and engineeering construc- 
tion over the year was largely offset by a reduction in residential and highway 
building. 


Registrations for employment at NES offices declined to 4.8 per cent of 
the labour force at the end of June compared with 3.9 last year. Registrations 
in clerical occupations increased sharply, reflecting the entry of students 
into the labour force. Owing to strikes in a number of industries, and layoffs 
due to strikes, some 9,000 workers in the region were idle. 


Eleven labour market areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month. At July 1, the 24 areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 10 (14); in moderate surplus, 14(10). 


) 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Registrations declined during 
the month but by a much smaller number than last year. Far more construc- 
tion workers were registered this year than last and industries allied with 
construction were still slack compared with a year earlier. DJemand for 
civil engineers, architects and architectural draughtsmen was somewhat 
smaller than last year. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. This area was in balance 
last year. Registrations remained higher than last year in the seasonal 
industries. The estimated cut of pulp wood for the year is down from last 
year’s by nearly 20 per cent. Some industries were feeling the pressure 
of high steel prices. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. This area was in 
balance last year. The strike of 6,500 workers at the Arvida plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada was having an adverse effect on the entire 
labour market area. Employment in the transportation occupations and 
in the construction industries was down. Many of the strikers took jobs 
in the woods and consequently logging vacancies were fewer than last year. 
The number of registrations in this area was nearly 50 per cent higher than 
last year. 


Rouyn-Val D’Or, Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. Employment rose, with the logging drive in full swing 
and the pulpwood cut begun. The pulp and paper, iron and steel and 
aluminum industries were hiring workers. 


Riviére du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 
Registrations dropped by some 60 per cent and were considerably lower than 
last year. Fine weather in the latter part of the month helped agriculture. 
The wood cut was underway and employment in peat cutting rose sharply 
during the month. Shortages of hotel and restaurant workers were registered. 


Gaspe, Montmagny and Rimouski (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
to Group 2. 


Beauharnois, Drummondville, St. Agathe-St. Jerome, St. Hyacinthe and 
Valleyfield. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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ONTARIO 


THE MONTH of June brought some further improvement in the employment 
situation in Ontario. Persons with jobs at June 22 were estimated at 2,150,000, 
an increase of 38,000 from the previous month and of 56,000 from the previous 
year. About two-thirds of the month-to-month increase and all of the year- 
to-year increase was absorbed by non-agricultural industries and was largely 
due to increased activity in non-resi- 
dential construction, trade and services. 
Agricultural employment dropped by 
11,000 from last year. Unemployment eee 
declined slightly but was still much fo) 1.5 ogc a 
higher than at the same time during — § 2,100,000— — 


2 oo” 


the past several years. = Fpe0,000 <---> 

The industries primarily respon- § 
sible for the relatively high level of 
unemployment were residential con- 
struction, textiles, and the automotive, 
lumber and lumber products industries, 


but particularly construction. More than §- i ary Ai 
13,000 skilled and unskilled construction pee 

workers were registered with the | *?°=—=—== reese 
National Employment Service, com- [| eal soot. 1) Aged 
pared with fewer than 6,000 a year ago. 

The automobile industry, where pro- 601 EE 


duction and employment have been at a low level for some time as a result 
of unsettled conditions in one of the leading automobile plants, appears 
to be adjusting to a lower demand. This is reflected in an 18-per-cent 
year-to-year drop in sales during May. Employment in the lumber and 
lumber products industries was reduced by a decline in domestic demand 
resulting from lower house-building activity and a considerable fall in 
exports. Declines in production were also reported in a number of other 
industries, including primary iron and steel, and heavy industrial machinery. 
Agriculture has benefited from the more ample labour supply; in contrast 
to last year when there were continuous farm labour shortages, the local 
supplies of farm help in most areas were ample. 

Four of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month. 
At July 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 4 (2); in 
balance, 29 (27); in shortage, 0 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment among 
construction workers remained high. In addition, small layoffs occurred in 
other industries. A slight labour surplus developed in the primary iron and 
steel industry, although production of fabricated and structural steel remained 
at a high level. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The employment situation 
improved. Except in the builders’ supplies trade, the demand for labour was 
steady. Extensive non-residential construction absorbed many of the surplus 
construction workers but the number still registered at NES offices was 
considerably higher than last year. 
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Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Increased construction activity 
and seasonal rises in processing and light manufacturing industries resulted 
in slightly higher employment. 

Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The antici- 
pated seasonal increase in employment did not occur. A slight increase in 
non-residential construction was offset by layoffs at Chrysler Corporation 
and short-time work in a large automotive supplier plant. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Small 
layoffs in most industries, particularly in the automobile and automotive 
supplier plants, brought the area into the moderate surplus category. The 
number of workers on short time also increased markedly. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
employment situation continued to improve, largely as a result of extensive 
industrial and commercial construction, including the construction of gas 
pipelines. All manufacturing plants were working at capacity. Skilled 
pipeline workers were in short supply. 


North Bay (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC conditions in the Prairie 
region showed further improvement dur- 
ing June as production and employment 
increased more rapidly than usual. By 
June 22, persons with jobs were esti- 
4 mated to number 1,030,000, an increase 
wollith Jobs: : of 15,000 from the preceding month and 

ites 4 of 30,000 from a year earlier. The 
rise in employment was accompanied 
by a rapid expansion of the labour force 
so that unemployment continued to be 
slightly higher than a year before. 
Nevertheless, labour supplies more 
closely approximated demand than in 
any other part of the country. At the 
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As S ND J eT eR TF : end of June, the number of job vacancies 
#4 listed at the NES offices in the region 
601 <EEIS amounted to about 33 per cent of job 


registrations compared with 14 per cent for the country as a whole. The rise 
in employment was widely distributed throughout the region. 

Apart from Weyburn, which moved from the shortage to the balanced 
category because of an easing in the demand for farm labour, there were 
no changes in the area classification during the months. In many areas, 
however, the supply of available workers was being rapidly depleted as 
a result of the general pick-up in non-agricultural employment. At the 
beginning of July, the 20 areas in the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 20 (13); in shortage, 0 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
during June as a result of a steady influx of immigrants, workers from eastern 
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Canada, and students seeking summer jobs. Reports from the area 
indicated that demands for summer help were somewhat less than in June 
1956. On the whole, the local employment situation reflected a better balance 
between the demand and supply of labour than last year. Labour shortages 
were confined to certain types of office and service workers; a year earlier, 
shortages existed in a large number of occupations. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment expanded more 
slowly than last year with a consequent rise in unemployment. Registrations 
for employment amounted to 4.1 per cent of the wage earners at the end 
of June, compared with 2.7 per cent a year earlier. Job opportunities for 
bush workers have been sharply lower this summer than last. Oil drilling was 
curtailed during the month, falling to a lower level than last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment conditions 
at: the end of June compared favourably with last year at the same date. 
Manufacturing employment showed a substantial year-to-year improvement. 
Auto and body mechanics and sheet metal workers were reported to be very 
scarce. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


THE labour dispute in the lumbering 
industry was the main feature of the 
month in British Columbia. A strike 
was called, but agreement between the 
parties was reached before it became _ £: 500,000 
effective. The influence of the dispute § 45,00 
on employment was consequently short- 
lived. The main result was a temporary 
reduction in logging and an increase naaey 
in sawmilling as employers attempted la se With Jobs 
to reduce log inventories and ship out [ 450,000 —*s=<== 

the more urgent orders. 425,000 


Employment continued to rise 
slowly, mainly as a result of seasonal 
factors. Persons with jobs reached 
489,000, about 23,000 more than in June CAS 
1956. As in other regions, the increase in job opportunities did not equal 
the expansion in the labour force, so that unemployment continued to show 
a year-to-year increase. The main causes for this rise are the depressed lum- 
ber markets, the slowdown in residential construction and the high level 
of immigration. 

Total manufacturing employment stood at about the same level as a 
year ago, in spite of lower employment in wood products. Construction 
employment data indicate a year-to-year increase of 15 per cent at May 1, 
1957. Housebuilding increased considerably in June but there still were 
large surpluses of construction workers, especially of carpenters and unskilled 
labour. Other major industrial sectors, excluding mining and agriculture, 
showed marked year-to-year increases in employment. Nevertheless, unem- 
ployment was significantly higher among machinists, electricians, cranemen 
and shovelmen, blasters, powdermen and drillers, truck drivers, and office 
clerks. 
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Six labour market areas were reclassified during the month. At July 1, 
classification of the ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 8 (9); in moderate surplus, 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. This 
area was in balance last year. Unemployment continued to be much higher 
than in June 1956. The principal reasons for this increase are the same 
as for the region generally. Furthermore, workers from all parts of the 
region also tend to move to Vancouver when they become employed. Sawmill 
employment increased during the month as production was stepped up to fill 
orders before a strike occurred, but the total was still lower than a year ago. 
Manufacturing employment was slightly higher than last year. In agriculture, 
job vacancies were below normal for this time of year. The demand for 
construction workers was smaller than in 1956. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The possibility of a 
strike in the lumber industry caused unusual caution in hiring in other 
industries. Nevertheless, employment was a little higher than in June 1956. 
In the construction industry there was a surplus of skilled workers in most 
trades. Manufacturing industries, except those in the depressed wood 
products sector, employed approximately the same number of workers as a 
year earlier. In agriculture, the demand for berry pickers was exceptionally 
heavy but that for general farm help was small. 


Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Okanagan Valley and 
Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Hon. Michael Starr 


Minister of Labour 
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Hon. Michael Starr 
16th Minister of Labour 


A native son of the Northern Ontario 
mining town of Copper Cliff, the Hon. 
Michael Starr, Canadian of Ukrainian ex- 
traction who first entered politics in 1940, 
became the 16th Minister of Labour for 
Canada on June 21, 1957. 

Now a resident of Oshawa, he was that 
city’s mayor over a four-year period, 
beginning in 1949. 

Prior to his tenure as Mayor, he had 
served Oshawa as alderman and chairman 
of the Board of Works. During that period 
his municipal service became outstanding, 
for it was under his direction that the city 
of Oshawa developed its modern and eff- 
cient Works Department and its lighting 
system. The Mayoralty followed as a 
natural result. 

Michael Starr entered the Federal poli- 
tical arena in the 1952 by-election when he 
won the Ontario riding vacated by Walter 
Thompson. In the 1953 election he won 
again and repeated his success in the recent 
election. 

Probably the factor in his career that won 
him recognition in municipal service and 
as a Parliamentarian was his own identity 
with the cause of the “little people’ who 
have made Canada known throughout the 
world as the land of opportunity blessed 
with a high standard of living. His own 
experience exemplifies this completely. 

Though a promising student, he quit 
school at 15 years to add his wage earning 
capacity to the necessities of a large family. 
Accordingly, Michael Starr got his first 
job with the Oshawa Times-Gazette as a 
“printers devil”, receiving $5 for a 54-hour 
working week. Later, he sampled making 
picture frames at 16 cents an hour. 

Determined to improve himself and 
increase his earning capacity, he took a 
commercial course before joining the staff 
of Pedlar People Limited, manufacturers of 
sheet metal equipment. He has been con- 
tinuously with this firm for 24 years, and 
at his election to Parliament he had pro- 
gressed steadily to executive status and 
managerial responsibility. Thus his back- 
ground of lJabour-management experience 
should now be a major asset in his Cabinet 
post as Minister of Labour. 

A son of the late Matthew Starr, and 
his wife, the late Mary Matechuk, he was 
born November 14, 1910. His parents were 
Ukrainian immigrants, who lived and worked 
successively at Copper Cliff, Ont., Montreal, 
and Oshawa, Ont. 


Hon. Michael Starr was married Septem- 
ber 9, 1933, to Anne Zaritsky. They have 
two children, Robert, 22, and Joan, 17. 
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A member of the Rotary Club and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Oshawa, the new Minis- 
ter of Labour attends the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church. 


Demands on Colleges 
To Be Much Greater 


Demands upon the capacity of Canadian 
universities during the next 10 years will 
be much greater than had been anticipated, 
in the opinion of the Conference of Learned 
Societies which met in Ottawa recently. 

Two years ago Dr. E. 8., Sheffield, of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, presented a 
paper to the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities, comprising the heads of 
Canada’s 32 degree-granting institutions, in 
which he predicted that judging by the 
number of births 18 to 21 years earlier 
enrolments would probably rise from about 
64,000 in 1954-55 to about 123,000 in 1964-65. 
It was this prediction which started the 
university administrators on their present 
expansion plans. 

At the recent meeting, however, a revision 
by Dr. Sheffield of his earlier estimate sug- 
gested that it might be far too low. Enrol- 
ment figures for the past two years were, 
respectively, two per cent and six per cent 
higher than had been anticipated. This 
would be consistent with enrolments of 
170,000 to 180,000 students by 1964-65. 

Dr. Claude T. Bissell, president of 
Carleton University, suggested that Cana- 
dian enrolments, which are now seven to 
nine per cent of the 18 to 21 age group, 
may be moving in the direction of those in 
the United States, which are 30 per cent of 
the group at present, and are expected to 
rise to 50 per cent. At the 30 per cent 
level attendance by 1964-65 would be 370,000 
students, and at the 50 per cent level 
600,000 students. 


Named Vice-President 
OF New Organization 

Pat Burke, United Steelworkers of 
America (CLC) representative for Rouyn, 
Que., was elected a vice-president of the 
Inter-American Miners’ Federation, when 
that organization was formed at the first 
Inter-American Conference of Mine Work- 
ers, held at Lima, Peru, April 25 to 30. 


Trade Standardization 
Nearing Reality 

Important steps towards standardization 
in designated trades across Canada have 
been taken, it was agreed by delegates to 
the seventh meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee held in 
Ottawa in June. 


The Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of industry, organized labour and 
provincial governments, under the chair- 
manship of Herbert C. Nicholls of Toronto, 
discussed plans whereby trade analyses com- 
piled by expert teacher-tradesmen could be 
used as bases for national standards in 
apprenticeship training. 

A resolution by provincial directors 
recommending that a single placement test 
in the motor vehicle repair trade be 
used during the next 12 months by all 
provinces—in addition to each province’s 
own examination—was approved by the 
Committee. 

Comparison of results established by these 
tests, it was felt, could produce a standard 
placement test in the motor vehicle repair 
trade suitable to nation-wide application. 

Trade analyses of a similar character have 
been completed for bricklaying, carpentry, 
machine shop work, plastering, plumbing 
and sheet metal work. 

The provincial directors advised the Com- 
mittee that they had endorsed a report 
of S. R. Ross, supervisor of trade training, 
Department of Labour, Canada, in which he 
announced progress being made in negotiat- 
ing with the Canadian Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce to have the latter prepare a 
national course of study for use in training 
apprentices in this trade. 

Reduction in terms of apprenticeship from 
five to four years, and in some trades from 
four to three years in others was a pos- 
sibility discussed by the Committee. 

More co-operation is urgently needed 
from employers, the Committee felt, in 
the matter of employing apprentices. Im- 
proved school training, it was noted, has 
resulted in greater numbers of apprentices 
and reduced numbers of dropouts after 
the first year of training. 

L. J. Sparrow, supervisor of apprentices, 
Canadian General Electric Company, Peter- 
borough, urged that some means be found 
to assist smaller manufacturers to set up 
apprentice training systems. On his motion, 
a committee was appointed to look into the 
matter. The committee was made up of 
Mr. Sparrow, George P. Schollie, vice- 
president, Canadian Labour Congress, and 
S. R. Ross. 

The Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Canada, reporting 
on research programs involving the training 
of skilled manpower, noted that industry 
indicated that some firms believe better 
integration is needed between in-plant 
apprenticeship and school courses. 

Lack of technical schools near industrial 
plants in some localities is presenting a 
problem. Many firms favour establishment 
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in Canada of more schools of the Ryerson 
Institute type for training technicians, while 
others feel Canada needs a type of training 
program similar to that leading to the 
Higher National Certificate in the United 
Kingdom. 

The next meeting of the Committee is 
scheduled for October, 1957. 


Bargaining Settlements 
In New York State 


Wage increases negotiated in April in 74 
collective bargaining settlements, affecting 
more than 40,545 workers in New York 
State, averaged 11.7 cents an hour, according 
to a report issued by the Department of 
Labour of the State. 

In March an increase of 10.6 cents an 
hour was reported in 69 settlements. These 
averages are unweighted mediums. When 
weighted by number of workers the average 
is 10.4 cents an hour for April and 113 
cents for March. 

All except two of the 74 April agree- 
ments provided general wage increases. 
Deferred wage increases due one year or 
more after the effective date of the con- 
tract were not included in the calculation. 


Three Reasons Given 
For Labour Shortage 


The fact that elderly workers who are 
still capable of earning a living are being 
pensioned off in large numbers, is seen as 
one of three reasons why there is a labour 
shortage in Canada by Gilbert Jackson, 
Toronto economist. 


As the other two reasons, Mr. Jackson 
gives the lengthening of the educational 
process now occurring and the trend to 
shorter work weeks. 


Mr. Jackson says that these three in- 
fluences are creating a serious economic 
problem at a time when Canada is entering 
on a period of unparalleled economic pro- 
gress, which promises to double within 
15 years. 


Reconsideration Urged 
Of Labour Immunities 


The immunities that have been developed 
in the United States to absolve trade unions 
from the duties and liabilities which the 
law imposes on other organizations and 
individuals should be reconsidered, Roscoe 
Pound, former dean and professor emeritus 
of Harvard Law School, in a _ booklet, 
Legal Immunities of Labor Unions, recently 
published by American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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The author begins by sketching the his- 
tory of legal immunities which have been 
conferred in the past in order to meet a 
real or fancied need to secure rights to 
certain groups, in the public interest and 
in the interest of justice. The recipients of 
these privileges and immunities have in- 
cluded the sovereign, various public officials 
and legislators, the clergy, the nobility, 
hospitals and charitable organizations, 
soldiers, husbands and parents, 
and occupiers of land. 


The book deals with trade union immuni- 
ties under the heading of torts, contracts, 
restraint of trade, duties of public service, 
the right to work, racketeering, and cen- 
tralized power and irresponsibility. 


In regard to torts the writer shows that 
the unions enjoy immunity in two ways: 
exemption from injunction, and the use of 
the unincorporated organization as a device 
for escaping the doctrine of respondeat 
superior. State and federal anti-injunction 
acts, he says, have largely prevented the 
use of the injunction against unions; while 
the use of the other legal remedy against 
torts, action for damages, has been ren- 
dered ineffectual by the way in which 
unincorporated labour organizations are able 
to escape the liability which usually attaches 
to those who act through | agents or em- 
ployees. 

Employers, on the other hand, are respon- 
sible for the acts of their agents and 
employees in the course of their employ- 
ment. 

Companies are also subject to anti-trust 
laws, while labour unions, through interpre- 
tations of the U.S. Supreme Court, are con- 
sidered to be exempt from the operation of 
the anti-trust laws, as long as the union 
acts in its own interest and does not com- 
bine with non-labour groups. 


“Tt is not merely, therefore,” the author 


says, “that labour unions are exempted 
from the provisions of the statutes against 
combinations and agreements in restraint of 
trade. They may actively interfere with 
trade and commerce with immunity from 
what is often the only effective remedy.” 

The present power of the unions to make 
union membership a condition of obtaining 
or holding employment is severely criticized 
by the author. 

He contrasts the protection nforded to 
the public by certain federal administrative 
agencies against immunities available to 
other organizations with the way in which 
the National Labor Relations Board often 
acts to secure the immunities of labour 
organizations and labour leaders against 
the public. 
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landlords 


“Tt is not a legitimate purpose of labour 
law to free unions to do whatever their 
leaders conceive to be to the general advan- 
tage of organized labour in the way of 
restraining trade and commerce and destroy- 
ing competition,’ the author asserts. “A 
general policy against concentration of un- 
checked power has always been regarded as 
at the foundation of our policy.” 


Publication of Wages 
Requested By UPWA 


As a means of protecting their union 
from corruption, the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America asked at their recent 
convention for “an estimated statement of 
the salaries and expenses of all employees of 
District 10 (Canada) of the UPWA annually 
be published” in the Packinghouse Worker, 
Official publication of the union. 

As such figures are not available in 
Canada it was suggested that the matter 
be referred to the next international con- 
vention. This suggestion was rejected, and 
a new resolution was framed which con- 
tained the demands of the delegates for 
presentation to the international convention. 

The delegates agreed on the making of 
a survey of unorganized shoe factories in 
Canada with a view to bringing the em- 
ployees of these plants into the trade union 
movement. Jurisdiction in this field was 
inherited by the UPWA from the National 
Shoe and Leather Workers in 1951 when 
many Canadian shoe manufacturers were 
bought out by Canada Packers, Ltd. 

The meeting was addressed by M. J. 
Coldwell, MP, and by Tony Stephens of 
Chicago, Vice-president of the union. Mr. 
Stephens said that the UPWA would ask 
for a voice in plans for automation in the 
meat-packing industry. Twelve months’ 
notice by management would be demanded 
before a plant was closed, he said, and a 
meeting with management would be sought 
in order to investigate means of avoiding 
a shutdown. He pointed out that 2,000,000 
jobs had been abolished in the United 
States during the last five years—18,000 of 
these in the meat-packing industry. Unions 
must be given a greater voice in the opera- 
tion of industry, he contended. 


Unionists From Abroad 
Will Meet in Canada 


More than 80 union members from 35 
different countries will make up the student 
body of a world seminar being held in 
Canada in September by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
co-operation with the Canadian Leki 
Congress. 


Canadian unions are assisting the visitors 
from abroad to attend the seminar by 
providing $1,200 scholarships to them to 
defray their expenses. 

The seminar will be held at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, September 8 to 22. 
Tt will be followed by trips by the visitors 
to various centres in Canada where they 
will live with Canadian union members, and 
be shown the conditions under which they 
work. 


Urged Study be Made 
U.K. Wages, Costs 


In Great Britain a government court of 
inquiry recently urged that consideration 
should be given to setting up an “authori- 
tative and impartial body” to study on a 
national scale the economic questions 
involved in the relationship between wages, 
costs and prices. The Government welcomed 
this suggestion, and said that it was pre- 
pared to discuss it with both sides of 
industry. 

The court remarked that a similar recom- 
mendation had been made by another court 
of inquiry in 1954, but that little action 
had been taken about it. It pointed out 
that the problem of wages had in recent 
years become an integral part of a larger 
inflationary tendency which both sides of 
industry were anxious should be effectively 
dealt with; and the court urged “in the 
strongest possible terms” that the idea 
should be implemented now as a means of 
combatting inflation. 


The court of inquiry, which was estab- 
lished to investigate the wage disputes 
which led to strikes earlier in the year 
in the engineering and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, recommended as a means of bringing 
about a settlement in those industries that 
wages should be increased either by 5 
per cent without conditions, or by 64 per 
cent if the unions would agree to make 
no further claims for wage increases for 
a year, and to co-operate with the em- 
ployers in eliminating restrictive practices 
which hamper the introduction of new 
machinery and methods. The unions had 
originally demanded a wage increase of 
10 per cent. 


No attempt was made by the court to 
justify the increases it recommended on the 
ground of comparable rises either in living 
costs or in productivity; but it used the 
argument that industries which were not 
paying, or barely paying, their way (having 
in mind the railway settlement, it appeared) 
had accepted a 5-per-cent increase, and that 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries, 
therefore, could hardly refuse an increase 


of this magnitude without endangering 
industrial peace. It recognized, however, 
that an increase of 5 per cent or more 
might be inflationary. 


The court noted that the employers had 
attached great importance to the conditions 
about elimination of restrictive practices, 
and said that if these conditions were 
accepted they should offset wholly or in 


‘part the rise in labour costs. 


‘Hot’? Cargo Clauses 
Valid, Court Rules 

“Hot cargo” clauses in collective agree- 
ments were recently decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals to be valid and 
not against public policy. The Courts 
described “hot cargo” as “products received 
by a se¢ondary employer from a primary 
employer” with whom local unions have a 
labour dispute. 

The Court’s decision reversed the findings 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
which had held that two Teamsters Union 
locals were guilty of unfair labour practices 
in directing their members to refuse to 
handle products covered by “hot cargo” 
clauses. 

The decision of the Court was stated as 
follows: “The statutory language is clear: 
there is no violation... unless the union 
encourages the employees to coerce the 
secondary employer. Where the employees 
are encouraged only to exercise a valid 
contractual right to which the employer 
has agreed there is no coercion. 

“Normally the second employer receives 
something at the bargaining table in 
exchange for granting the hot cargo clause, 
and he is no more coerced when the em- 
ployees subsequently exercise their privi- 
leges than a land owner is coerced when 
those to whom he has granted licenses 
cross his land. 


Fait Montague Article 
Reprinted in Booklet 

An article on “International Unions and 
the Canadian Trade Union Movement” 
which recently appeared in The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science 
has been reprinted in booklet form by the 
University of Toronto Press. The article 
was written by J. Tait Montague of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart-. 
ment of Labour. 
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Majority Unnecessary 
To Union Recognition . 

A union in Quebec province does not 
have to retain a majority membership of 
the working force throughout its contract 
term to enjoy recognition, the Quebec 
Superior court has ruled. 

In a judgement handed down by Mr. 
Justice Ignace Deslauriers, a request for 
a writ of prohibition against the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, made by a Quebec 
firm, was dismissed. 

The company had launched an appeal 
from a QLRB ruling which upheld certifi- 
cation of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union (CLC) as bargaining agent 
for the company’s employees. 

The company had asked that the union’s 
certification be cancelled because it no 
longer represented the majority of the em- 
ployees. The QLRB ruled that the com- 
pany’s application was premature. 

Mr. Justice Deslauriers agreed with a 
defence counsel contention that to cancel 
a certification every time a company said 
the union no longer represented the 
majority of employees would give rise to 
a great degree of instability of labour 
relations. 


Employers Responsible 
For Non-Unionists’ Dues 

An arbitration board in Quebec province, 
headed by Jacques Fournier, QC, has 
handed down a judgement ordering that 
employers be held liable for union dues 
which an employee refuses to pay “for 
personal or other reasons”. 

The new decision, possibly to become 
known as the Fournier Formula, could have 
far-reaching effects in the province in the 
future since it’ is intended as a variation 
of the Rand Formula, which has been 
declared illegal by Quebec courts. 

Phil Cutler, union nominee on the board, 
concurred in the majority report, while 
Gilles Filion, employer nominee, disagreed. 

The “Fournier Formula” provides that 
an employee may object to a union “for 
personal reasons” and the employer may 
hire him, knowing his attitude, but in such 
a case the employer will have to pay the 
employee’s union dues. 

The Rand Formula is a form of union 
security by which union dues are deducted 
from the pay of all employees working in 
a contract shop, whether or not they belong 
to the union. Those who refuse to join 
the union must still pay their dues or be 
dismissed from the shop. 
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More Firms Operating 
Training Programs 

Between 1951 and 1956 there was an 
increase of 74 per cent in the number of 
manufacturing establishments which had 
organized programs for training of workers 
in skilled trades, and during this period 
the proportion of establishments in manu- 
facturing with such programs increased from 
16 per cent in 1951 to 29 per cent in 1956. 

This fact was brought out in a series of 
surveys conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, the results of which have recently 
been published in a_ booklet entitled 
Training and Recruitment. of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 1951- 
1956. Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from the ‘Queen’s Printer, price 
25 cents. 


The surveys conducted in 1951, 1953 and 
1954 were part of the Department’s annual 
Survey of Working Conditions in Canada. 
In 1956, however, the survey was part of a 
broad research program in the field of 
skilled manpower training and _ utilization. 
The earlier surveys covered only manu- 
facturing establishments, but the 1956 sur- 
vey also included mining, transportation 
and communication, and public utilities. 
The construction industry does not form 
part of the Working Conditions Survey, 
and was not included. In all, 7,360 estab- 
lishments were covered in the 1956 survey. 


The report deals with two types of 
organized trade training—apprenticeship and 
non-apprenticeship programs. It is stated 
that in 1956, 90 per cent of all the estab- 
lishments which had apprenticeship training 
in the four industries covered were in 
manufacturing, and were concentrated 
mainly in three industries. These indus- 
tries were: printing, publishing, and allied 
industries; transportation equipment; and 
iron and steel products. 

“Tn 1956 non-apprenticeship training pro- 
grams were much less common than appren- 
ticeship programs, and once again most of 
them were in manufacturing,” the report 
says. “... Hstablishments with apprentice- 
ship training far outnumbered those with 
non-apprenticeship programs in the four 
industries surveyed, but the number of 
apprentices was not much greater than 
that of non-apprentices—three apprentices 
for every two non-apprentices.” 

The report is divided into three parts: 
Part I, Highlights of Survey Results; Part 
II, Extent and Growth of Organized Trade 
Training, 1951-1956; and Part III, Recruit- 
ment of Skilled Tradesmen. A number of 
tables and charts are included. 


Laval University’s 12" Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Effects of recent changes in Canadian economy on !abour movement's 
structure and aims is theme of conference. Attendance numbered 350 


The 12th industrial relations conference 
held at Quebec on May 6 and 7 under the 
auspices of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Laval University dealt with 
present-day economic changes and organized 
labour. 

Some 350 heads of concerns, union leaders 
and labour officials examined the reper- 
cussions of economic transformations on the 
life of the trade union. 

During the closing banquet, the Rev. 
Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations, em- 
phasized the power of trade unionism as a 
factor in the cultural revival of the workers 
in a civilization in which technique and 
leisure time are assuming ever-increasing 
importance. 


Opening Speeches 
Msgr. A. M. Parent 


Welcoming the delegates, Msgr. Alphonse 
Marie Parent, Rector of Laval University, 
said: “The economic transformations taking 
place at an accelerated rhythm in our 
modern world, and especially in our prov- 
ince, cannot fail to have repercussions, not 
only on our social life in general, but on 
that relatively recent, but more and more 
important element of our economic life 
which is the labour movement.” 

Msgr. Parent added that it is important, 
therefore, “to be well acquainted with the 
paths into which Canadian trade-unionism 
has a tendency to enter, and to proceed to 
make a wise and enlightened review of its 
trends, its positions and its structures”. 

He also expressed the hope that certain 
formulae might be discovered, thanks to 
a spirit of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing, “which would make it possible to 
establish better and more fruitful employer- 
union relationships in our society”. 


Jean Marie Martin 


The Dean of Laval University’s Faculty 
of Social Science, Jean Marie Martin, stated 
that this 12th industrial relations conference 
wanted to stress the repercussions which 


recent economic transformations have had 
on union life itself, especially in Canada. 

“Recent modifications in Canadian union 
structures show quite clearly,” he said, “the 
high degree of interdependence and integra- 
tion which exists between the forces of 
transformation in the economic field and 
the evolution of social life itself.” 

Drawing the attention of the delegates to 
the root of the problem under consideration, 
Mr. Martin stressed the fact that the Cana- 
dian economy has progressed at a rapid 
pace and that new types of concerns have 
appeared, some of which entail revolu- 
tionary processes of production and dis- 
tribution. 

“Trade unionism has had to evolve too,” 
he said, “and to enlarge its compass, while 
a whole pleiad of skilled workers has 
become necessary to study all the problems 
arising from these great changes.” 

While pointing out that no one can 
remain indifferent to this economic or com- 
munity transformation, the Dean stated, 
however, that thinkers and searchers who 
consider these problems “must remain 
independent of governments and of groups”. 


Rey. Gérard Dion 


Noting that trade unionism is one of the 
most important social phenomena of our 
age, the Rev. Gérard Dion, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions of Laval University, stated that the 
conference intended to study organized 
labour in its relations with economie, social, 
legal and cultural development. 

“Tf it rests exclusively with union groups 
to determine their own policies and trends,” 
said Father Dion, pointing out that public 
opinion is following with a great deal of 
interest the CCCL’s attitude towards the 
new Canadian Labour Congress, “it is 
nevertheless true that every one, especially 
those who are involved in labour relations 
problems, is under an obligation to try to 
understand unionism. 

“Byen if we reject that historic material- 
ism according to which the development of 
institutions and ideas is accomplished in 
accordance with absolute determinism, it 
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must be admitted,” he said, “that trade 
unionism upholds essential relations with its 
causes: industrialization, capitalist economy, 
the wage-earning classes, the condition of 
the workers. It is also made up of members 
who come from a particular circle and who 
belong to other institutions. Finally, it 
develops within a political framework and 
in a legal system.” 

Father Dion also stated that the time 
when each union expected to settle the 


economic problems of its: members within 
a relatively restricted geographical area 
“Seems to be definitely over”. 


“The union has not only identified itself 
with the life of the concern, but also with 
the life of the different communities, if 
not of the nation itself. However, each 
community transformation compels the la- 
bour movement to make a constant review 
of its trends, its positions and its struc- 


tures.” 
e 


Interdependence between Economics, Society and Union Structures 


According to Emile Gosselin, economic 
integration calls for union integration, and 
it matters little what method is used to 
attain it, whether it be by way of fusion 
or by way of a cartel in a pluralist union 
system. 

Mr. Gosselin, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, was entrusted 
with introducing the problem of economic 
changes and organized labour. 

His address, which was necessarily of a 
theoretical nature, showed that, in view of 
the nature of trade unionism and _ its 
economic and social purposes, its integration 
into society must be adapted to the various 
forms which find expression in the economic 
system. 

Having shown that society implies rela- 
tions of complementarity and interdepend- 
ence, and that our capitalist economic 
system is essentially an evolutionary system 
centred on the rdle of the employer, Mr. 
Gosselin dwelt on the specific purpose of 
unionism. 

“An effective union seeks primarily to 
control the supply of labour,” he explained, 
“leaving it to the employer to play his 
part in the field of demand, factors of 
production and sale of the products. It is 
through the economic machinery playing on 
the supply that the union inserts itself as 
an integral and integrated part of the 
economic body.” 

It is by exercising control over the 
supply of labour, the speaker stated, that 
the union must try to advance the well- 
being of the worker “to the highest possible 
degree”. 

Mr. Gosselin went on to say that effective 
union action must be based on as perfect 
knowledge of markets and the economic 
situation as can be attained. 

“For only then,” he explained, “will the 
union be able to estimate to what level it 
can raise wages in comparison with the 
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other costs of production. The union will 
then be in a position to determine with 
what employer or what group of employers 
it will be able further to increase the 
economic welfare of its members to a maxi- 
mum. It will also wonder, and for the 
same reasons, whether industrial unionism 
will prevail, at a given time and at some 
point in the labour market, over trade 
unionism.” 

In closing, Mr. Gosselin stated that he 
was in favour of union integration in rela- 
tion to economic integration caused by 
industrialization. 

“Tf the labour movement is to plav an 
effective rdle in an integrated economy,” he 
said, “it is necessary to proceed to a wage 
policy national and even international in 
its application. And,” he added, “because 
of the effect of such a policy on the level 
of the national income and the repercussions 
of this national income on the economic 
objectives of the union, it is necessary for 
union organizations to play a really posi- 
tive part in formulating the economic 
policies of governments.” 

Mr. Gosselin’s talk was followed by a 
panel discussion, participants being Fer- 
nand Dumont, Fernand Jolicoeur, Yves 
Dubé and René Tremblay. During the 
discussion the fact was brought out that 
trade unionism, if it has an effect on 
economics, is also the expression of a social 
class which has no other means of expres- 
sion. 

Moreover, Mr. Jolicoeur, Director of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour’s Education Service, attributed 
a more extensive role to trade unionism 
than did the speaker. He also stressed the 
fact that the unions recognize not only that 
the Government should establish economic 
machinery, but that it should “help this 
machinery to play its normal part”. 


Economic Structures and Organized Labour 


The Canadian economy has reached a 
stage where the industrial sector is losing 
in importance to the services sector, accord- 
ing to Harry C. Eastman, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at the University of Toronto. 

Analyzing the changes in the economic 
structure and their effect on union organiza- 
tion, the speaker pointed out that the 
increasing importance of the services sector 
is going to create serious problems for 
unions. 

“Tn order to attract workers who are only 
slightly interested in union activities,’ he 
said, “they will have to develop new organi- 
zational techniques.” 

The introduction of technological innova- 
tions, according to Mr. Eastman, tends to 
curtail the workers’ share in production and 
to change the quality of labour. 

“Tt is this change in the quality of labour 
which will make new approach techniques 
necessary on the part of unions; as a matter 


of fact, the interests of this new class of 
workers will not always be compatible with 
those of ordinary labour. A considerable 
effort at diplomacy will be necessary in 
order to avoid conflict within a single 
union.” 

Moreover, Mr. Eastman is not of the 
opinion that the tendency towards medium- 
sized establishments—while the concerns 
themselves continue to grow—will not 
change the position of local unions in 
relation to national or international unions. 

“The concern,” he said, “will have a 
greater number of establishments from now 
on, but it will continue to bargain with 
the upper ranks of the union, and on this 
plane the importance of the local union will 
not increase.” 

A discussion followed Mr. Eastman’s talk 
in which Marius Bergeron, Maurice Bou- 
chard, Jean Jacques Gagnon, Jean Guérin- 
Lajoie and Jacques St. Laurent took part. 


Social Changes and Organized Labour 


Guy Rocher, Secretary of the Department 
of Sociology at Laval University, analyzed 
changes in the Canadian social structure 
and their effects on the labour movement. 

He pointed out that trade unionism is a 
social movement bearing new values: 
respect for the autonomy of the industrial 
worker, employee’s rights, more equitable 
distribution of income. 

Mr. Rocher reminded the delegates that 
trade unionism has made and is still seeking 
to bring about changes in the existing social 
order, whether it be in the legal field, in the 
field of management of the concern, or 
even, on a wider plane, in that of the 
evolution of class consciousness. 

Among the other characteristics which 
make trade unionism a social movement, 
the speaker mentioned the fact that it 
developed under favour of a condition of 
economic and social “stress” affecting em- 


ployees in the modern concern and capi- 
talist society, as well as the fact that it 
is quite closely linked with a “leadership” 
which serves as a symbol for it and guides 
its policy. 

“Thus defined as a social movement,” he 
said, “trade unionism appears to us in a 
twofold light. On the one hand, it must seek 
efficiency within a given social-economic 
system; 1t therefore seeks to identify itself 
with that system as it finds it, and to carry 
on within the system in accordance with 
established rules. At the same time, on 
the other hand, it is opposed, more or less 
strictly as the case may be, to certain 
aspects of the social system and of the 
established order. Then it no longer appears 
to us as being identified with the social 
system, but rather as being at variance 
with it.” 


Tendency towards Standardized Legislation 


L. P. Pigeon, QC, Professor in the Facul- 
ties of Law and of Social Science at Laval 
University, stated that “to-day’s expansion 
and standardization of union forces brings 
up the problem of defining the limits of 
that economic power which proceeds from 
the freedom of labour coalition”. 

He pointed out that trade union mergers, 
on the one hand, lead towards uniformity 
in Canadian legislation, but that provincial 
jurisdictions, on the other hand, are against 
this tendency. 
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However, Mr. Pigeon went on to say, 
the big unsolved problem in the legislative 
field today is the problem of defining the 
limits of the power of the labour organiza- 
tion. 

“How far can the trade-union coalition 
go,’ he asked, “in the way of economic 
coercion, in obliging each member of the 
labour group to pay in part of his earnings 
to the common fund used for union action?” 

On the national scale, said Mr. Pigeon, 
the labour coalition implies economic power 
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which is just as formidable as that of the 
coalition of capital; the State cannot remain 
indifferent to the problem which arises 
therefrom, and it will have to be solved 
other than by arbitrary intervention, with- 
out, however, affecting fundamental liberties. 


“On the federal level in Canada,” the 
speaker explained, “we have not even a plan 
for a solution. At the time of the first 
railway strike, compulsory arbitration was 
imposed by a special law; but when it came 
to settling the firemen’s strike on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, arbitration was 
accepted which will not be binding on the 
parties, and which, therefore, will not settle 
the dispute.” 


According to Mr. Pigeon, we cannot 
remain indefinitely with the “present system 
of trial and error”. Sooner or later, the 
limits of the right of labour coalition will 
have to be concretely defined, just as the 
limits of other rights have been defined. 


“Democratic freedom cannot exist with- 
out restrictions,’ Mr. Pigeon explained, 
“because no democratic regime can continue 
to exist if it surrenders any sphere of 
economic activity to the regime of arbitrary 
intervention: freedom is the reign of pre- 
established law, not the despotic reign of 
the head of the State. This is no less true 
when the head of the State is elected than 
when he is not elected. 

“Trade unions are afraid of a definition 
of the restrictions on freedom of coalition 
and the right to strike,” he said, “because 
these two rights are the very foundation 
of their economic strength.” 

These two speeches were followed by a 
panel discussion in which, in addition to 
the speakers, the following delegates took 
part: Jacques Archambault, J. C. Falardeau, 
Alfred Charpentier and Marie Louis Beau- 
lieu. 


Is Union Regionalism Out-of-Date? 


The last afternoon was devoted to a 
forum on the subject, “Is union regionalism 
out-of-date?” Taking part were René 
Bélanger, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Employees of Municipal and School 
Corporations of Canada (CCCL) ; Raymond 
Parent of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CLC); Philippe Vaillancourt, 
Director of Education in Quebec Province 
for the CLC; Roger Provost, President of 


the Quebec Federation of Labour; and the 
Rey. Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations. 
Emile Gosselin, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, acted as moderator. 


As a general rule, the participants, with 
the exception of Mr. Bélanger, agreed that 
regionalism is out-of-date where trade 
unions are concerned, even if it is desirable 
to preserve it in cultural matters. 


Trade Unionism and Culture 


“Tn a civilization in which technique and 
leisure time may constitute a threat to the 
emancipation of the workers, as to the 
development ‘of their personality, trade 
unionism because of its economic power, 
its organizational strength and the un- 
deniable influence which it exerts over 
a large part of the population, reveals itself 
as a tremendous means of cultural revival 
for the working classes and for the develop- 
ment of a labour culture which respects 
all values.” 


These words were spoken by the Rev. 
Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations, in his 
talk at the banquet which brought the 
conference to a close. 

Emphasizing the power of technique and 
the importance of leisure time, Father Dion 
pointed out that these two factors may 
serve in the emancipation of man, enabling 
him to gain greater domination over 
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creation, or, on the other hand, may con- 
tribute to his debasement. 


“Faced with these two outstanding prob- 
lems of our industrial civilization, tech- 
nique and leisure time,” the speaker said, 
‘St 1s the fate of man himself which is 
at stake, with his dignity, his personality, 
his liberty. The whole thing reduces itself 
to the question of knowing whether one 
or the other is going to carry man along 
to his destruction, or whether, thanks to 
the unsuspected possibilities which they 
also present, they will provide the masses 
with opportunities for culture.” 


Noting that the traditional vocation of 
the labour movement has always been to 
aspire to freeing men from inhuman con- 
ditions and bringing them an income and 
security, Father Dion specified that it could 
play an irreplaceable part in correcting 
the evil consequences of the domination 
of technique and poor use of leisure. 


“The specific objective of trade unionism,” 
the speaker reminded the delegates, “is 
primarily economic. But it is not merely an 
association of material interests of one part 
of the population. It represents a mode of 
life, a method of expression and of evolu- 
tion of the human person in its moral 
as well as economic exigencies. As a matter 
of fact, by its very nature, it is a reaction 
against individualism, it appeals to soli- 
darity, it calls for an orderly social life 
in which respect for the dignity of man, 
the fair distribution of goods and the 
progress of the individual are the conditions 
in labour relations and even in the whole 
of society. It constantly brings up the 
problem of liberty, justice and solidarity.” 


Moreover, according to the speaker, trade 
unionism which confined itself to complete 
conformity with whatever is accepted 
around it would soon become “indurated, 
and would no longer have any reason for 
existence”. 


Father Dion also pointed out that the 
amalgamation of labour organizations may 
involve a great danger—the risk of reducing 
union members to mere ciphers, as certain 
mass-production concerns have been blamed 
for doing. 

He stressed the fact, nevertheless, that 
the labour organization, properly speaking, 
is the most natural grouping of the workers, 
in the sense that it is made for them and 
that in it they are most at home. 

“Tt is a medium which is capable of 
satisfying their human aspirations and 
developing their individual and collective 
conscience. If it is really democratic in its 
acts, the individual worker will be led, in 
accordance with his desires and ability, to 
assume social responsibilities, to experience 
community life, and, in this way, to serve 
the whole of society better.” 

Father Dion also stressed the fact that 
union activity has an undeniable poten- 
tiality for the development of culture. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “just as 
union activities, while remaining specifically 
economic, run over into the social and poli- 
tical fields, so they cannot fail to reach 
the cultural, the human sphere.” 


Father Dion paid tribute to the labour 
movement for its efforts in the field of adult 
education. 


“Up to the present time,” he said, “the 
labour movement in our country has not 
completely ignored the education of its 
members. It can even be stated that, of all 
professional groups, it is certainly the one 
which has put forth the most effort in 
this field.” 
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Trade Unionism and Education 


The labour movement has always been 
interested in raising the cultural level 
of the people. At its very beginning, in 
all countries, in America, and even in 
the Province of Quebec, it was seen not 
only to call for an opportunity for all 
children to attend primary school, but, 
and in this it made the first move, as 
in many other fields, to the great scandal 
of many people, it asked the State for 
free education and compulsory school 
attendance. It took many years before 
this claim was satisfied. Today the trade 
unions have allies in other circles who 
advocate an opportunity for secondary 
and even university education for all 
who have talent, regardless of their finan- 
cial means. As we all know, a great 
deal of ground remains to be covered 
before this legitimate wish is realized in 
our country. Unfortunately there are 
still people who, although they do not 
put it quite so bluntly, consider money 
as a valuable criterion of selection to 
open the way to the higher levels of 
education—The Rev. Gérard Dion. 


In closing, the speaker mentioned the 
co-operation which trade unionism can offer 
to institutions engaged in cultural activities 
in any sphere whatsoever. 

“For that reason, however,” he specified, 
“all such institutions should begin by 
accepting organized labour as a respectable 
movement which has its normal place in our 
society and should recognize that it has a 
part to play other than that of demanding 
wage increases and regulating working con- 
ditions. 


“Unfortunately,” he added, “it is far front 
certain in our circles that we are really 
ready for such co-operation. It is to be 
hoped that prejudice will disappear in the 
not too distant future and that we will 
even go so far as to ask the unions for 
this co-operation.” 

The speaker was introduced to the more 
than 400 listeners by Jean Marie Martin, 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, and 
was thanked by E. C. Désormeaux, Secre- 
tary of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

During the dinner meeting Mr. Martin 
also paid tribute to Gérard Tremblay, Pro- 
vincial Deputy Minister of Labour, who was 
the founder and first Director of Laval’s 
Department of Industrial Relations. 
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86th Annual General Meeting of 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Employer-employee relations conference, one of seven making up program, 
discusses personnel practices and white collar employees, government 
social security measures and company benefit plans, labour legislation 


Close to 1,900 industrialists from all parts 
of Canada attended the 86th annual general 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association in Toronto June 5, 6 and 7. 
The theme of this year’s meeting was 
“Tndustry—Leader and Servant”. 

The program consisted of six conferences: 
employer-employee relations, education, 
public relations, management, world trade, 
marketing, and transportation. 

His Excellency, Sir Saville Garner, High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom, 
delivered the annual dinner address, and 
Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Prime Minister of 
Ontario, was the first evening’s dinner 
speaker. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
delivered the opening address of the 
employer-employee relations conference. 

In the election of officers for 1957-58, 
Harold V. Lush, President and General 
Manager of Supreme Aluminum Industries 
Limited, Toronto, was named President. 


President’s Address 


There is a danger “that the final result 
of misguided zeal to protect our economic 
well-being could be the sacrifice of the 
pioneering spirit and the drive of enterprise 
upon the altar of security,” said J. N. T. 
Bulman in his presidential address. 

“Fixclusive dependence on the benevolence 
and paternalism of government to provide 
our personal security would seem to me 
to be not merely undesirable, but positively 
fatal to our enjoyment of it,” he continued. 
“Such absolute dependence would inevitably 
result in the individual abdicating his per- 
sonal responsibility and initiative to a 
bureaucratic elite.” 

The CMA President said that he did not 
wish to deprecate the human desire for 
security as wrong in itself, and he spoke 
with approval of “that security which is 
born of the knowledge that we have money 
in the bank and that it is safe there, a 
steady job, some protection against possible 
adversity, such as insurance, and the pros- 
pect of a comfortable old age. But surely,” 
he went on, “it is the means we employ to 
achieve this very desirable state which are 
all-important.” 
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He warned that if words like adventure, 
incentive, opportunity and freedom become 
outmoded, as they easily might, then 
“creeping paternalism will have taken over 
the assets of a still young country, if not 
by outright control of the stock, at least 
by the proxy of complacency.” 

We have before us the same choice open 
to every other nation, namely the choice 
between individual freedom and. collectivist 
compulsion. The issue may not seem to be 
posed quite so starkly as that here in 
Canada; but the trend of human affairs, 
established over the last quarter of a century 
especially, is full of warning. 


Mr. Bulman reminded his audience that 
“government handouts are a poor sub- 
stitute” for personal endeavour, and that 
“there 1s no security to compare with that 
which is born of the knowledge that there 
is recognition and just reward for individual 
merit”. 

Speaking of the danger which “lurks in 
taxation that saps incentive on the part 
of the individual and hinders private 
industry in its rightful effort to expand, not 
only in terms of competitive growth but 
in employment potential,” he said that the 
voice of the Association should make itself 
heard more loudly in impressing this danger 
upon the authorities, if the advantage of 
private enterprise were to be retained. 


The President referred to the time when 
Canada with a population of 10,000,000 had 
50,000 federal civil servants; he contrasted 
this with the 180,000 civil servants in 
Canada now, when the country has a 
population of 16,000,000. “Our population 
has gone up 60 per cent and the Civil 
Service 260 per cent,” he said, “indicating, I 
might suggest, a somewhat disproportionate 
growth.” ' 

Most Canadians either don’t care about, 
or in some cases are not even aware of this 
swelling of government. They accept the 
fact that everything is bigger—and govern- 
ments are no exception. But they should be 
taught before it is too late that it is not 
the function of government to do for us 
what we should be doing for ourselves. 


“Make no mistake about it,” said Mr. 
Bulman, “this growth in government is 
attributable, at least in part, to the demands 
of selfish interests for additional services, 


and unless these interests curtail their 
demands we must be prepared to pay for 
this growth and, what is more, witness its 
further expansion.” 

Speaking on the question of the tariff, 
he referred to the brief presented to the 
Gordon Commission by the Association, in 
which “we underlined the necessity of a 
tariff structure which would be fair, just, 
reasonably balanced, impartial and in the 
national interest”. He said that the Com- 
mission in its preliminary report had agreed 
with ‘the CMA that “Canada has demon- 
strated world leadership in this matter of 
reducing. tariffs’ and he applauded the 
Commission’s suggestion “that it is now up 
to the other signatories of GATT to fall 
in line with Canada”. 

The CMA, the president said, had long 
advocated an adequate tariff structure which 
would. help to rectify the “huge imbalance” 
in Canada’s external trade account. But 
he emphasized that the Association did not 
“envisage a tariff structure which is designed 
to protect the manufacturer from the 
consequences of inefficient or obsolescent 
methods”. Rather it should “provide insur- 
ance against unfair competitive conditions, 
and give encouragement and incentive to 
those enterprisers interested in stimulating 
our import replacement program”. 


Employer -Employee 
A. H. Brown | : 


“T believe management, by and large, 
is making steady progress in its adaptation 
to collective bargaining as an institution,” 
said A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in his address opening the employer- 
employee relations conference. 

“Fundamental to this,’ he continued, “ 
recognition of the nature of the task which 
unions are trying to carry out in our 
society.” That task, he explained, has two 
basic aspects: to protect the interests of 
individual members in grievance disputes, 
and to seek for their members _ a higher 
standard. of living. 

“T believe management is accepting the 
validity of this two-fold union objective 
and is in the process of working out a 
constructive attitude towards it.” 

But, the Deputy Minister pointed out, 

e development of this attitude on 
management’s part will depend partly “on 
the ability of unions to come more and 
more to appreciate the responsibilities that 
necessarily devolve only on management”. 


‘The Association has repeatedly urged the 
pursuance of policies which would enable us 
to meet a larger proportion of purchasers’ 
requirements from Canadian production, and 
which would, encourage a greater degree of 
Canadian processing content in our exports. 


Later Mr. Bulman said: 

The tremendous volume of Canadian im- 
ports is, in large part, merely one symptom 
of the inflationary pressure to which our 
economy is subject. But, in the opinion of 
many, the monetary and fiscal measures’ 
which are being employed to combat inflation 
are proving so unpleasant. as to leave the 
patient wondering whether the cure is not 
worse than the disease. 


In regard to immigration the president 
said: “In view of its long-time advocacy 
of a liberal. immigration policy to further 
the development of the Canadian economy, 
the Association ,was indeed pleased to see 
the sharp upsurge in immigration to 165,000, 
in 1956 from 110,000. in 1955. The picture 
will be even better in 1957 if the expected 
inflow of a quarter of a million is realized. 

“One of the things. that has pleased me 
particularly—and I am sure you share my 
reaction—has been the speed with which 
Canadians responded to the needs of the 
Hungarian people who, with nothing but the 
ingrained love of freedom to back them, 
challenged the police state of Moscow,” Mr. 
Bulman said. 


Relations Conference 


As progress is made in this “difficult” 
process, Mr. Brown declared, “I see manage- 
ment becoming more confident in its accept- 
ance of the principle of joint. discussion of 
problems. 

Management is now, I believe, giving a 
great deal of thought to the problem of 
how to retain full responsibility for those 
decisions it ought to make itself, and yet 
to. obtain the informed co-operation of 
responsible unionism. on these issues. This 
is, of course, a complex problem for unions 
as well. 

The Deputy Minister began his address 
by commenting on the theme of the 
employer-employee relations conference: 
“Management Looks Ahead in Labour 
Relations”. It is highly desirable, he said, 
that management should look ahead in 
labour relations and bring concerted think- 
ing to bear towards the development of 
sound and constructive policies. 

The Department of Labour, he told the 
meeting, had shortly before taken such a 
look ahead because the Canadian delegation 
to this year’s International Labour Con- 
ference had been invited to lead off a 
discussion on the role of government in 
the improvement of labour-management 
relations. 
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“We seem to have achieved a reputation 
elsewhere in the world of having developed 
relationships in this field of a substantial 
nature, worthy of consideration,’ he com- 
mented. 


In preparation for the ILO panel discus- 
sion, Mr. Brown explained, the Department 
was looking for something to say that would 
be meaningful to representatives of other 
countries, particularly from those less 
industrially developed than Canada. As 
examples he cited first the “emphasis that 
in this country is placed on collective 
bargaining as compared with legislation as 
a means of achieving economic objectives”. 

There are not many countries, even in the 
English-speaking world, in which labour and 
management are quite so free as they are 
in Canada, to develop their own wage or 
salary systems, hours of work and conditions 
of employment without restrictions imposed 


by considerations of Government economic 
policies. 


The Deputy Minister also pointed out 
that there were few countries in which 
collective bargaining was so decentralized 


or the employer-employee relationship at 
the plant level was so important; that the 
role of Government in Canada has been 
substantially a background role. “The 
Government has striven to establish and 
maintain the essential conditions of free- 
dom under which collective bargaining can 
work.” 

He then listed some of the “ground rules” 
that government in Canada has laid down: 
the certification procedure, the definition 
and prohibition of certain unfair practices, 
the procedure for final settlement of dis- 
putes during the life of an agreement. 
Another function of government is to pro- 
vide conciliation services and information 
on wage rates and other collective bargain- 
ing matters, he said. 

These government activities are designed 
to protect the public interest by assisting 
the parties in developing sound relation- 
ships and by doing whatever is possible to 
avoid industrial disputes, Mr. Brown pointed 
out. 


Personnel Practices and White-Collar Employees 


A. C. Harrop 


The panel discussion on personnel prac- 
tices and white-collar employees was intro- 
duced by A. C. Harrop, Manager of 
the Department of Employee Relations, 
Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto. 


The topic for discussion was chosen, he 
explained, because many consider the white- 
collar employee to be industry’s “forgotten 
man”, 

“So many of our efforts and achievements 
in the field of industrial relations have been 
geared to the requirements of plant workers 
that the traditional differentials between 
the treatment afforded white-collar people 
and wage-earners have, in most companies, 
been all but eliminated,” he said. 


Mr. Harrop commented on the growth 
during the past 20 or 30 years in the 
number and proportion of white-collar em- 
ployees. 


Coupled with the increase in numbers of 
clerical people has come a change in the 
character of office work. Mechanical proce- 
dures, specialization of function, and large 
open offices have tended to make a great 
deal of clerical work as repetitive, and there- 
fore as monotonous, as work in the factory. 
In fact, many offices function on the assembly 
line principle. 


The introduction of electronic data pro- 
cessing has created many questions in the 
minds of office workers who feel they may 
be affected, he continued. Management in 
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the future will be required to devote greater 
effort to achieving good employee relations 
within its growing white-collar group. 

It is not simply a matter of satisfying 
economic needs; there is a much larger 
area of needs—the need for participation, 
for recognition, for making the most of 
one’s talents, in other words, the need for 
personal growth. 

“T think we might ask ourselves whether 
or not management is going to face up 
to the white-collar problem and take a 
leadership position or whether it will lose 
the initiative by default,” he said. 


R. F. Lane 


“The conviction that he is being treated 
as an individual provides the best motiva- 
tion to an employee to improve his per- 
formance and capacities,” said R. F. Lane, 
salary administrator for Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto. 

“Tt also encourages him to act individually 
and not seek alliance with other employees 
in order to bargain with management,” he 
declared. Mr. Lane was speaking on 
“Salary Administration”. 

“Once an employee accepts the feeling 
that, from the management point of view, 
he is only a classification, a necessary cog in 
a chain of wheels, rather than an individual, 
he loses the sense of identification of his 
own interest with company well-being,” he 
added. 


In his address, Mr. Lane spoke of the 
place and function of salary administration 
in the organization structure, the bases of 
salary rate determination, relationship of 
salaries to community rates, the evaluation 
of positions, the salary schedule, and per- 
formance appraisal. 

Summarizing his remarks, he stressed that 
the thing to emphasize in salary adminis- 
tration is that the employee must be treated 
as an individual. “The most valuable 
employee to any organization is the one 
who identifies his own interest with that of 
the organization, and that identification is 
not possible if the employee is treated other 
than as an individual,” he said. 


Clarence H. Fraser 


Speaking on “Performance Appraisals and 
Career Planning,” Clarence H. Fraser, Place- 
ment Supervisor, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, Toronto, said that, to be useful, 
performance appraisals should move the 
individual forward and the organization 
forward to realize on potential. 

Information gathered through performance 
appraisals should be such that the super- 
visor and employee can talk things over 
and then take action to move forward as 
a two-man team, he said. 

Mr. Fraser placed four questions before 
the meeting: 

1. What can the individual clerical em- 
ployee contribute to his or her own per- 
formance appraisal and career planning? 


2. What can the immediate supervisor 
do? 
3. What can specialized services do? 


4. What can management do through 
effective administration? 


W. Donald Wood 


“Job Security, Grievance Procedure and 
Information Sharing” was the title of an 
address by W. Donald Wood, Department 
of Employee Relations, Imperial Oil Li- 
mited, Toronto. 

A discussion of white-collar job security 
must make reference to office automation, 
he said. Many office employees see this 
new development as an “alarming threat” 
to the security of their jobs. Although based 
mainly on misunderstanding—a misunder- 
standing for which management, in many 
instances, must assume the blame—this 
fear has an adverse effect on morale. 

Despite the benefits to employees that 
have actually resulted in automated offices— 
reduction of monotonous, routine work; 
upgrading of many jobs; little, if any, 
reduction in the number of jobs—the intro- 
duction of automation has created many 


dissatisfactions when there has been no 
adverse planning by management. 

Mr. Wood then listed six guides that 
companies have found useful in smoothing 
the transition to an automated office: 


1. Make the necessary advance planning 
and studies of transition problems and their 
potential solution. In this respect, pay 
particular attention to the possible impact 
of automation on the seniority system, job 
titles, classification, and wage rates. 

2. Tell employees early of the coming of 
automation and keep them fully informed 
during each step in the planning, introducing, 
and carrying through of changes. 

3. Have employees participate with man- 
agement in working out the various problems 
that may arise. 

4. Give employees the guarantee that no 
one will be laid off or asked to accept a 
lower paying job as a result of the new 
equipment. 

5. Wherever possible, select present em- 
ployees to operate the new machinery and 
have them receive the necessary training 
for their new responsibilities. 

6. And finally, retrain workers who can’t 
adjust to the changed job content of their 
operations and relocate them in jobs as 
good as, or better than, the jobs from which 
they were displaced. 


Turning to the handling of grievances, 
Mr. Wood pointed out that grievances, 
whether they be real or imaginary, trivial 
or serious, do occur in the office as well as 
in the plant. Therefore an adequate program 
for handling grievances in the office should 
be developed, he said. The essential features 
of an effective program he listed as: (1) the 
avoidance of grievances; (2) the develop- 
ment of mechanisms for the airing of griev- 
ances. 


The prevention of grievances implies well 
publicized, written personnel policies and 
procedures, and requires supervisors to take 
the initiative in remedying conditions that 
might be the basis for complaint before the 
dissatisfaction grows into a “full-blown” 
grievance. 

The effective handling of grievances 
requires the development of definite 
mechanisms and procedures for the airing 
of employee complaints. The immediate 
supervisor is the key person in the successful 
handling of grievances; but when he fails 
to resolve a complaint, “it is important 
that aggrieved employees have the right 
of appeal to higher levels of management”. 

On the subject of information sharing, 
Mr. Wood said “a basic job satisfaction 
for office workers is derived from having 
their management share information with 
them”. Morale and efficiency will be 
adversely affected if management does not 
make a continual effort to share information 
with employees and to explain its implica- 
tions for the worker, he declared. 
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Labour Relations Legislation 


L. Hemsworth 


“We have been in a legal stage of active 
union promotion for many years and it is 
time to obtain a proper balance by neces- 
sary legislative amendments,” said L. Hems- 
worth, Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal. He was the first of five 
speakers in a symposium on labour relations 
legislation. 


“Today,” he continued, “unions wield 
great economic power... Moreover, union 
leaders are apparently entitled to practise 
with impunity acts illegal or clearly immoral 
when committed by other groups.” 


Mr. Hemsworth spoke on two areas in 
which “legislative correction is clearly 
needed”. These were: (1) the use of the 
boycott and (2) “interference by unions 
with the right of an individual to work 
at his job”. 

He gave several examples of “how unions 
work the boycott”. This was one of them: 

Building materials arrive on a construction 
site, for example, prefabricated piping. The 
pipefitters’ union hasn’t been able to get 
the employees of the shop where the pipe 
was made to join their union; the employees 
may even have exercised their rights under 
the Labour Act to join another union. So the 
construction pipefitters refuse to handle the 
pipe. ‘The pipe manufacturer is being sub- 
jected to a, secondary boycott. The contractor 
is expected to change suppliers, diverting his 
business to a so-called “fair” shop... In 
any '-event, the non-union supplier can be 
forced out of business. 


All 'thése practices cost the public a great 
déal of money and serve only one purpose: 
the “narrow organizational interests of a 
particular union,” he declared. 


It is no answer to say that employers 
should not accede to these tactics, Mr. 
Hemsworth added. “An employer usually 
has no choice—except to go out of business.” 


The remedy he suggested was “to apply 
the same standards to trade unions and 
trade union leaders with respect to restraint 
of trade as are applied to business groups”. 
Also, he said, the Labour Relations Acts 
should be enforced, with respect to strikes 
and illegal picketing, ‘in the same way 
that the Criminal Code is enforced with 
respect to breaking and entering”. 


Turning to the “right to work,” Mr. 
Hemsworth pointed out that at the time 
existing labour legislation was drafted the 
only threat of loss of employment for union 
activity anticipated by the Legislatures was 
thought to emanate from employers; the 
Acts therefore include a prohibition against 
discharge by an employer for union activity. 
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But while the Acts prohibit discrimination 
for reasons of membership or non-membership 
in a union, they permit, nay encourage, the 
inclusion of compulsory membership clauses 
in collective agreements. Compulsory mem- 
bership provisions have as their purpose 
discrimination against non-members—forcing 
their discharge. A non-member, or a person 
expelled from membership, loses his right to 
work by virtue of a compulsory membership 
clause. 


While union security originally implied 
security against employers, he went on, 
“today its purpose is security of the union 
officialdom against its members: member- 
ship can be withheld or withdrawn to keep 
members ‘in line’, to silence opposition, or 
to ensure the re-election of the incumbent 
leadership”. 

There is no effective remedy for individ- 
uals expelled, because the courts pursue a 
“hands-off” policy, tellmg an aggrieved 
member to “exhaust the remedies inside his 
union,’ which means that the discharged 
employee “has to go-back to the very union 
officers who pushed him around in the first 
place,” Mr. Hemsworth said. 

Calling attention to the 18 states in the 
United States that have recently banned 
any form of compulsory union membership, 
he urged that in Canada the necessary 
action be taken now “to eliminate this 
modern form of serfdom”. 


Patrick Draper 


Second speaker in the symposium was 
Patrick Draper, Vice-president of the 
Pressure Pipe Company, Montreal, who 
described the activities of labour relations 
boards. 

Commenting on Labour’s suggestion that 
a simple majority of those voting, and not 
a majority of those eligible to vote, be 
sufficient to determine the choice of a 
bargaining agent, he said that the analogy 
between a representation election and a 
political election may be unsound. “The 
disinterested employee who does not vote 
obviously does not want to change the 
status quo,” he said. 


Edward Benson 


Edward Benson, of the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, Trail, B.C., spoke on strike votes, 
the check-off, and illegal strikes. 

He noted that the report of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (L.G., March, p. 269) 
did not cover strike votes in any great 
detail, the major reference being that of 
Prof. J. C. Cameron, who said that govern- 
ment-supervised strike votes might hasten 
the advent of government-supervised votes 


on other collective bargaining issues (L.G., 
Aug. 1956, p. 987). Mr. Benson disagreed 
with Prof. Cameron. 

Two criticisms of government-supervised 
strike votes that he had heard from em- 
ployers, Mr. Benson said, were: 

—That a “yes” result in such a vote 
tends to create the impression with the 
public that the union’s cause is just; 

—That employees who would not normally 
turn out for a strike vote will turn out for 
a government-supervised vote and, the odds 
are, will vote in favour of striking. 

Perhaps both these apprehensions are 
justified, Mr. Benson said. 

One thing is certain: I think it would be 
poor legislation which does not provide for a 
government-supervised vote and at the same 
time removes the mandatory conciliation pro- 
ceedings between commencement of bargain- 
ing and time of the vote. As a personal 
preference, I would much rather be faced 
with the task of persuading employees and 
the public generally of the merits of my 
case, assuming I were facing a government- 
supervised strike vote, than have to deal] 
with the possible consequences of a strike 
yote, the validity of which might be ques- 
tionable. 


The lack of implied restraint which a 
government-supervised vote imposes, he 
continued, makes the use of the strike 
vote a weapon, not to be used as a last 
resort but “dragged from the arsenal in 
the very early stages” of negotiations. He 
once experienced the calling of a strike 
vote after only four hours’ direct bar- 
gaining. Continued use of the strike vote 
in this way reduces everyone’s awareness 
of its great significance until it is too late, 
he believed. 

“T think that a government-supervised 
strike vote is in everyone’s interest most of 
the time,” he said. 

Turning to a discussion of the check-off, 
Mr. Benson noted that the OFL brief 
used different reasoning in arguing for a 
check-off than that used in recommending 
changes in the conciliation procedure. On 
the one hand, great stress is laid on 


measures designed to permit the greatest 
freedom for collective bargaining to work, 
and on the other, when the unions are 
unable to obtain the check-off through free 
collective bargaining, relief is sought 
through the legislative process. 

Such reverse reasoning, he said, reminded 
him of the man who murdered his mother 
and father and then demanded clemency on 
the ground that he was an orphan. 

He could see no reason why the check-off 
should be introduced into the legislation; 
but one had to recognize that in many 
provincial labour statutes it was already 
there. 

“Tf any government decides that it will 
provide some such legislation, it should 
certainly never do so without providing 
proper restraints,’ Mr. Benson declared. He 
suggested provisions that a sizeable part 
of the employees in the bargaining unit 
must endorse the principle before any 
individual assignments are honoured; that, 
periodically, interested parties can ask for 
a demonstration that a majority remains 
in favour; that an employer is protected 
in connection with the use to which the 
deducted monies are to be put. 

I consider a check-off provision unnecessary 


legislation. I consider that a check-off pro- 
vision without restraints is unfair legislation. 


On the subject of illegal strikes, he said 
he considered that in Canadian labour legis- 
lation generally, “one of the greatest 
features working for labour peace is that 
which obliges employers and trade unions 
to provide some machinery in their collec- 
tive agreements for the final and binding 
settlement of disputes. 

“Tt seems to.me that in the essen- 
tials the provincial labour laws in Canada 
are fairly well uniform and have proved to 
be pretty successful in the main. I admit 
the desirability of certain refinements but 
I see no reason why either management or 
labour should feel the need for major 
revision in the substance,’ Mr. Benson 
concluded. 


Government Social Security Measures and Company Benefit Plans 


R. S. Whyte 


“Pension benefits are becoming so expen- 
sive that it would be unfortunate and cer- 
tainly wasteful if the expenditure did not 
result in increased productivity,” said R. 8. 
Whyte, Supervisor of Pension Trusts, The 
Royal Trust Company, Montreal. The first 
speaker in the panel discussion on govern- 
ment social security measures and company 
benefit plans, he was speaking on “Pen- 
sions”. 


Although “reasonably adequate” pensions 
are being provided by a combination of 
government old age security benefits and 
company pension plans, “the drive is on 
for larger pensions”. Inflation aggravates 
the argument for larger pensions, he said. 

“Before adding further to the already 
substantial pension bill paid by industry, 
we should strive to find ways of making 
pension cost pay off in added incentive to 
work more productively,” Mr. Whyte said. 
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He then listed some of the ways that 
have been tried with some success to 
stimulate incentive through a pension plan. 

—Employees should be kept constantly 
aware of the benefits they are to receive 
and approximately what they cost. 

—Employees should be retired at the 

normal retirement age. 
A profit-sharing formula can be intro- 
duced into the pension plan. While profit 
sharing is not a cure-all, it does seem to 
have a much wider successful application 
than has been tried so far in Canada. 


—Cost of living adjustments to pensions 
after retirement have been experimented 
in Europe; they seem to offer a workable 
solution. 

The value of the dollar has been going 
downwards ever since the white man settled 
in North America, Mr. Whyte said. As 
more persons accept this trend as inevitable, 
more and more may seek a kind of pension 
arrangement that gives some protection 
against changes in the price level after 
retirement. “We can reasonably expect that 
more and more interest will be shown in 
Canada in the ways of finding both depres- 
sion-and-inflation-proof pension arrange- 
ments.” 


William D. Welsford 


William D. Welsford, Executive Vice- 
president, William M. Mercer Limited, 
Toronto, who was the second speaker on 
the panel, spoke on union-negotiated pen- 
sion plans and the older worker problem 
as related to the pension plan. 

“Every employer, whether he has a 
union or not, is or will be greatly affected 
by the gradual permeation of wunion- 
negotiated plans through a substantial seg- 
ment of industry,” he stated. “Whether or 
not we wish to recognize the situation,” he 
added, union-negotiated plans are setting 
the pace for pension plans in industry as 
a whole, for both union and non-union 
employees. 

“The simple fact is that the pension 
plans being negotiated today are better 
than the majority of the unilateral plans 
established by managements.” 


Mr. Welsford then pointed to some of 
the improvements in union-negotiated plans 
in the seven years since the first such plan 
was introduced into Canada in 1950: higher 
amounts of pension, increased disability 
pensions, the introduction of vesting. Pen- 
sion amounts have increased at a faster 
rate than the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Welsford predicted many further 
improvements in the future. 
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The superiority of union-negotiated plans, 
he said, could not but place many manage- 
ments in a somewhat embarrassing position, 
especially when such plans were operated 
side by side with plans established by the 
employer. In such cases management must 
continually raise its sights on its own plans 
in order to keep pace with plans of the 
other type. 

Tax laws in Canada regarding pensions 
were more favourable towards employee 
contributions than was the case in the 
United States, Mr. Welsford pointed out. 
This fact was ignored by international 
unions in their influence on bargaining 
policies, and in this, he said, he believed 
the unions to be wrong in principle. The 
result was that while most employer- 
sponsored plans were contributory, most 
union-negotiated plans were “unfortunately” 
non-contributory. 

The industry-wide plan, Mr. Welsford 
said, had developed more slowly than the 
union-negotiated plan, of which it was 
simply an extension to cover the union 
employees of a number of companies 
instead of those of one employer only. The 
industry-wide plan had one main advantage, 
which was that it allowed employees to 
transfer from one employer to another 
without loss of pension rights. This advan- 
tage, the speaker remarked, made it almost 
certain that such plans would become 
increasingly common. 

“Tt is inevitable that there will be con- 
tinuing conflict between the wunion- 
negotiated plan and the company-sponsored 
plan for non-union employees. This cannot 
be avoided. Most certainly it cannot be 
ignored,’ Mr. Welsford said. 


Statements which have appeared in the 
press to the effect that the cost of pension 
plans to the employer is a leading factor 
which deters companies from hiring older 
workers were described by Mr. Welsford as 
“utter nonsense”, When such a plea was 
used by an employer it was merely an 
excuse for not hiring older people. 


It could be said, the speaker admitted, 
that the cost of a dollar of. pension, 
beginning at age 65, payable for an em- 
ployee now age 50, was almost exactly 
twice the cost for an employee age 30; and 
that to provide an employee with a pension 
of 1 per cent of average earnings up to 65 
the annual contribution required for an 
employee age 50 was about 50 per cent 
greater than the cost for an employee 
age 30. 

“These cost factors, however,” he main- 
tained, “are completely misleading. Think- 
ing of increased pension costs for hiring 
older workers of 50 or 100 per cent is only 


valid if an employer hires only employees 
over age 45. This, of course, would not be 
a prudent employment policy.” 

Mr. Welsford pointed out that “the 
only cost factor that is significant is the 
extra cost of hiring older workers as applied 
to the company’s over-all pension costs.” 
He had calculated, he said, that under a 
typical pension plan which provided a non- 
contributory pension of 1 per cent of 
average earnings times years of service “the 
effect of an employer hiring, as a permanent 
policy, 4 per cent of his work force at 
an average age of 50 would only increase 
the employer’s pension costs by a maximum 
of about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
total earnings of the eligible employees”. 

This cost factor, he said, was completely 
insignificant. On the other hand, there 
were many other factors which were 
strongly in favour of. the older workers. 
These included: greater emotional stability 
than younger workers, a greatly superior 
safety record, less absenteeism, and virtually 
no turnover. 

With the present employable unemployed 
over age 40 estimated at only about 2 per 
cent of our working population, this group 
nevertheless represented about one-third of 
the employable unemployed. “It is there- 
fore apparent,’ Mr. Welsford said, “that 
all employable unemployed over age 40 
could be absorbed by industry with negli- 
gible effect on pension costs.” 

The speaker insisted that “the decision 
on hiring of older workers should, therefore, 
be based on the company’s employment 
policy entirely divorced from the pension 
policy.” 

Asking the question: Why then are em- 
ployers so reticent about hiring the older 
workers? Mr. Welsford said: “I’m sure I 
don’t know what the real answer is—but 
this I do know, it is not attributable to 
the cost of pensions.” 


A. J. Swanson 


“We are in a wage economy and people 
are finding it increasingly difficult to pay 
for hospitalization. It was felt that no 
one should be crippled by large hospital 
bills... and that no one should be deterred 
from seeking the necessary attention for 
some disability which could be helped by 
hospitalization,” said A. J. Swanson, Chair- 
man of the Ontario Hospital Service Com- 
mission, in a review of the proposed hospital 
care insurance plan for the Province. 

As a first step in developing a provincial 
insurance plan the Hospital Service Com- 
mission had been appointed by the Ontario 
Legislature in 1956, the speaker said. The 
Commission’s function, he pointed out, was 


‘not hospitalization, but insurance against 
the cost of hospitalization. 

“Tt is the raising of money to pay for 
hospitalization by premium collection and 
government contribution, both federal and 
provincial. It involves the payment to 
the hospitals, on behalf of the patients, 
the costs of hospitalization. It should be 
noted here,” Mr. Swanson said, “that there 
will be no interference with the autonomy 
of hospitals such as some people have 
suggested. Hospitals will not be taken over 
or administered by the Commission.” 

Hospital standards would continue to be 
set under the Public Hospital Act and the 
regulations, and the speaker said that the 
Commission had no intention of compromis- 
ing on the present high level of care being 
given in the hospitals as a result of the 
institution of an insurance plan. 

“There has been some suggestion that 
the present voluntary insurance programs 
through Blue Cross and other carriers were 
meeting the needs.” These plans, however, 
did not cover the whole cost of basic care 
and were limited as to time and services 
paid for, Mr. Swanson remarked. 

The proposed insurance program must 
make insurance available to all who are 
able to buy it, including individuals as well 
as those employed in groups. Old people 
and indigents must also be provided for, the 
speaker explained. The program as at 
present designed was without limitation as 
to age, disability or length of stay. The 
calculation of adequate premiums was there- 
fore a very complex problem. 

The Commission has the legal power to 
make participation in the hospital care 
program mandatory for any group; but it 
had been suggested, Mr. Swanson said, that 
this mandatory feature should at first apply 
to groups now insured and to other em- 
ployed groups, but not to individuals. 
Although some people were opposed to 
compulsion he pointed out that 3,750,000 
persons in the province, representing a 
group of a little more than 4,000,000 people, 
were already voluntarily insured for much 
less comprehensive coverage than that which 
will be available under the proposed provin- 
cial plan. The speaker argued that it there- 
fore seemed reasonable to assume that they 
would not object to getting a fuller coverage 
for less than they were now paying for the 
present limited coverage. 

Besides the coverage prescribed in the 
bill recently passed by the federal Parlia- 
ment, which called for standard ward care 
and normal ancillary services, Mr. Swan- 
son said that he had no doubt that “it 
will also cover emergency service in out- 
patient departments within 24 hours of an 
accident”. 
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Out-patient diagnostic service had already 
been discussed and, Mr. Swanson said, “we 
feel that we must continue to study this 
matter in order that we shall arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory solution to some of 
the problems which will present themselves. 
It is felt that out-patient diagnostic service 
will materially relieve the demand for 
in-patient care.” 

Great changes are evidently pending in 
the hospital and medical fields, the speaker 
said, “but we must make sure that before 
any changes in established custom are 
brought about these changes are given long 
study with patience and understanding. We 
must be sure that we are not discarding 
practices which have stood the test of 
time for something less satisfactory.” 


Many people have asked what the rates 
will be, but there was a sound reason for 
not giving out any possible rates at present, 
said Mr. Swanson. If rates were announced 
for the very comprehensive coverage which 
would be given by the plan, unfavourable 
comparisons might be made with rates 
charged now by the Blue Cross and other 
carriers for a much less full coverage. 


The calculation of rates was also a 
very complicated matter; and the speaker 
remarked that, with 5,500,000 persons and 
an outlay of from $150,000,000 to $170,000,- 
000 involved, even a slight miscalculation 
might be a very serious thing. 


With regard to mental illness and tuber- 
culosis, which would be included under the 
plan, Mr. Swanson said that since the 
federal Government did not share in the 
cost of treatment the provincial Govern- 
ment must bear the whole cost. 


“Tt is anticipated that a very small token 
charge will be included in the premium, 
and this money will be utilized for research 
and other studies in the mental hospitals in 
an effort to improve methods of treatment 
and service,’ Mr. Swanson said. 

In the matter of indigent patients, “which 
has been a bug-bear for the hospitals, the 
municipalities and the provinces... it has 
been decided that in the case of the social 
assistance group who are a known quantity 
the province will purchase the insurance 
tickets for these people. In the case of the 
medical or hospital indigents who are an 
unknown quantity in numbers, and who 
are a changing group by virtue of the fact 
they may be out of employment today and 
well employed tomorrow and able to pay 
their way, this group will as in the past be 
screened by the municipality as to means.” 

The arrangement in these latter cases 
would be that the provincial Government 
would make an unconditional per capita 
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grant to the municipalities to relieve them 
of any expense they might otherwise have 
had to pay, Mr. Swanson said. The 
municipalities would in this way have an 
inducement to screen thoroughly because, 
the grant being unconditional, any money 
they saved by screening they would be 
free to use for other purposes. 


C. A. L. Murchison 


In applications for approval of supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plans the 
practice of considering each case on its 
merits “will be continued until we have had 
sufficient experience to enable us to make 
satisfactory general regulations to govern 
in such cases”, said C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, in a brief discussion on 
Government Social Security Measures and 
Company Benefit Plans. 


In Canadian agreements approval of 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion is a condition of their coming into 
effect, Mr. Murchison said. 

After giving a short outline of the main 
provisions of agreements on such plans, 
the speaker continued. 


“There has been some opposition to 
integration. It has been argued that the 
level of benefits provided in major SUB 
contracts destroys the incentive to find 
other employment. It is much too soon to 
say whether any weight can be given to 
such agreements. The incentive to find - 
other employment depends upon the eligi- 
bility provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the prospect of recall, the 
availability of other employment oppor- 
tunities and the level of unemployment 
insurance benefits. Under our system a 
worker is disqualified from receipt of bene- 
fits when he rejects an offer of suitable 
employment. The SUB agreements recog- 
nize the statutory conditions concerning 
availability for employment.” 

Mr. Murchison stated that “on the 
administrative side the agreements have in 
no way changed the incentive to seek or 
accept other work, but there is no reason 
to assume that under all conditions no 
malingering will occur. 

“Tt is here appropriate to point out that 
there is some evidence to show that manage- 
ment would not be unhappy if a worker 
held himself in readiness for recall, par- 
ticularly in short lay-offs,” he said. 

Among the factors which restrict a 
workers’ opportunities for getting other 
employment during a temporary lay-off, Mr. 


Murchison mentioned the self-interested 
reluctance of other employers to hire a 
person who may leave his new employment 
when recalled from lay-off and the fear 
a worker might have of losing seniority 
rights, fringe benefits and other personal 
gains derived from unbroken employment. 
“There are other factors which may have to 
be reviewed in due course by management, 
labour and the Commission,” he added. 


“Under our Act the rate of benefit is 
higher for a claimant with a dependent 
than for a single person. Under SUB con- 
tracts single persons receive a larger SUB 
payment than do persons with dependents, 
and as a result take home as much money 
from unemployment insurance and SUB 
as do people with dependents. This result 
is not desirable, having regard for the social 
aspects of unemployment insurance,” Mr. 
Murchison said. 


“May I also remind you,” he remarked, 
“that under SUB plans employees with 
higher seniority are indirectly subsidizing 
employees with lower seniority. However, 
if any issue develops on this point it will 
no doubt have to be settled by the 
workers.” 


Mr. Murchison also pointed out that “it 
is possible for a recipient to receive as 
much as $25 a week supplement benefit, 
as well as the full amount of his unem- 
ployment insurance benefit. On the other 
hand, an unemployed worker not covered 
by SUB may while on unemployment insur- 
ance obtain casual employment and earn, 
say $25 in a week. In the latter case $13 
of the earnings would be allowed to the 
claimant, but $12 (the excess over $13) 
would be deducted. In other words, the 
man who worked to earn the $25 would be 
$12 worse off than the other fellow who 
did not work. A serious anomaly is thus 
created.” 


The importance of finding out the rela- 
tionship between the level of benefits and 
the incentive to seek new employment was 
emphasized by the speaker. At present 
we know little about this. “High benefits 
might encourage short term loafing,’ he 
said. However, he thought that such state- 
ments as: “people would rather loaf than 
work,” lacked substantiation. 

With bills to specify the conditions under 
which supplementation will or will not be 
permitted under consideration in some 
American states, Mr. Murchison suggested 
that “we in Canada would be well advised 
to stand by and await the results of the 
deliberations under way in other jurisdic- 
tions”. 

“T would argue that much is to be gained, 
and little lost, by postponing restrictions 
on supplementation until we have had an 
opportunity to observe the impact of the 
high benefit levels on the incentive to seek 
re-employment. If the present benefits, or 
future benefits, prove to be excessive the 
chances are that we will be given authority 
from Parliament to regulate and control 
them,” he said. 

“We should not overlook the possibility 
that any unfair or unreasonable decision 
on our part concerning the integration of 
SUB with unemployment insurance, might 
result in the abandonment of such plans in 
favour of a guaranteed annual wage,” Mr. 
Murchison concluded. 

“The cost to the employer of a guaran- 
teed annual wage plan would be much 
greater than that of a SUB plan for many 
reasons, chiefly because the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund could not be used to supple- 
ment or subsidize a scheme where wages in 
excess of certain specified amounts were 
being paid.” 


State Federations Merge in Half of United States 


In the United States, mergers of AFL 
and CIO organizations have now been 
completed in 24 states. Only formalities 
stand in the way of unification of two 
others. 

During last month a new Connecticut 
State Labour Council (AFL-CIO) was 
formed to represent 200,000 unionists, while 
Mississippi labour groups also merged into 
a council representing 30,000. 

R. J. Thomas, special assistant to AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, said he 


expects mergers at a faster pace in August 
but acknowledges that “major problems” 
are ahead in big industrial states. 

Two deadlines are important. Unions 
not merged by August must report their 


progress; if needed, the AFL-CIO will 
then appoint trouble-shooters. If not 
merged by December, existing, rival 


organizations will be dissolved by the AFL- 
CIO biennial convention and new, unified 
councils set up to replace them. 
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Professional and Technical Manpower 


Texts of remaining six addresses on supply and demand of professional man- 
power, broadcast on “Canada at Work” program, are published here 


Texts of the remaining six broadcasts in 
the Department’s weekly “Canada at Work” 
program dealing with the supply and 
demand of professional manpower are given 
below. Digests of the first five broadcasts 
appeared in the June issue, page 691. 

The speakers and their subjects were: 

H. H. Kerr, Principal, Ryerson Institute 
of Technology, “The Engineering Tech- 
nologist”’. 

W. H. Evans, Chairman, CMA Special 
Committee on Education and Manpower, 
“TIndustry’s Role in Producing Professional 
Manpower”. 


Dr. F. T. Rosser, Vice-president (Ad- 
ministration), National Research Council, 
“Canada’s Position in the World of Pro- 
fessional Manpower”. 

Dean Geoffrey C. Andrew, Deputy to the 
President, University of British Columbia, 
“Ts a University Degree Important?” 


Prof. M. D. Parmenter, Director, Guid- 
ance Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
“Vocational Guidance Is the Key to More 
Professional Manpower”. 


Dr. O. M. Solandt, Vice-president, Re- 
search and Development, Canadian National 
Railways, “The Importance of Scientists 
in the Development of Canada”. 


The Engineering Technologist 


H. H. Kerr, Principal, Ryerson Institute of Technology 


It is generally recognized that a great 
many engineers are at present being used 
on tasks that are less creative and less 
important than those that they are capable 
of doing. It is here that the well trained 
engineering assistant or engineering tech- 
nologist can be used to alleviate the 
shortage of engineers by relieving the more 
highly trained men of most of the routine 
work, thus setting the latter free for 
the duties for which they are especially 
educated, Mr. Kerr said. 


He then went on to discuss the definition 
of a technologist and a technician. Although 
at one time such terms were fairly clearly 
understood, more recently, he said, they 
had become enveloped in a “maze of con- 
fusion,” some firms having as many as 
six or eight categories of what they called 
“technicians”. 

One helpful definition has emerged, he 
said, which concerns a comparatively new 
term, “engineering technician”. The defini- 
tion had been adopted by the European and 
United States Engineers’ Conference at a 
meeting in Geneva about two years ago, 
and had subsequently been approved by the 
Conference of Commonwealth Engineering 
Institutions, of which the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada was a member. The 
definition he quoted in part as follows: 

An Engineering Technician is one who can 
apply in a responsible manner proved tech- 
niques which are commonly understood by 


those who are expert in a branch of engineer- 
ing, or in those techniques especially pre- 
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scribed by professional engineers. The tech- 
niques employed demand acquired experience 
and knowledge of a particular branch o 
engineering combined with the ability to 
work out details of a task in the light of 
well-established practice. 

“A few months ago the Association of 
Professional Engineers of the province of 
Ontario appointed a committee to study 
the situation, and as a result of the deli- 
berations of that committee the Association 
has instituted a voluntary scheme for the 
classification and grading of this type of 
engineering personnel. Five grades were 
established—Engineering Technician, Grade 
I, Grade II, Grade III, Grade IV, and 
Grade V,” said Mr. Kerr. 

“The highest category—Engineering Tech- 
nician, Grade V—,” he continued, “consists 
of persons who have passed the inter- 
mediate examination, or equivalent, of the 
Ontario Association of Professional Engi- 
neers. Because of the recognized standards 
of attainment they must meet, and because 
of the responsibilities they are thus able 
to assume, individuals in this grade and 
in the grade immediately below (Engineer- 
ing Technician, Grade IV) are frequently 
categorized as ‘engineering technologists’. 

“The qualifications for the remaining 
grades are progressively lower, both as to 
academic qualifications and practical exper- 
ience, but provision is made for the ambi- 
tious technician to progress from one grade 
to another, provided he is willing and able 
to qualify himself. For a small fee the 


Association is prepared to issue certificates 
to members of each grade. This scheme 
is considered to be a forward advance in 
the training and standardization of non- 
professional engineering personnel and the 
move has been enthusiastically received by 
both the engineering profession and indus- 
try at large.” 

Mr. Kerr then went on to describe the 
training of an engineering technologist, with 
particular reference to the courses offered 
by the Ryerson Institute. 


“The first source of recruitment...,” he 
said, “is from the pool of able secondary 
school graduates for whom this type of 
curriculum has a basic appeal, or who for 
one reason or another do not wish to 
undertake a full engineering course. A 
second source is from industry itself. There 
are always a number of persons who, 
through circumstances beyond their control, 
are forced to leave school at the end of 
Grades XII or XIII and seek employment. 
A few years later they may find themselves 
financially able to resume their education.” 


The Ryerson Institute, which was estab- 
lished in 1948, is a provincially owned and 
administered institution. Its “engineering 
technology courses—electronic, electrical, 
chemical, mechanical, metallurgical, instru- 
ment, architectural, and aeronautical tech- 
nology—-are of three years’ duration, and 
the minimum entrance requirement is the 
Ontario Secondary School Graduation Di- 
ploma obtained at the end of Grade XII,” 
the speaker said. “The first six of these 
courses have been accredited for technical 
institute purposes by the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada. 

“Although almost two-thirds of the total 
enrolment is in the engineering technology 
curricula,’ he continued, “Ryerson offers 
courses on the same level in such non- 
engineering fields as the graphic arts, 


business, hotel administration, radio and 
television arts. The number of courses listed 
in the day school calendar is 22 and the 
1956-57 registration was 1,982 students. The 
evening school consists largely of upgrading 
courses for employed persons, and this 
year’s enrolment was 5,200.” 


The demand for graduates from the 
Institute far exceeds the supply, Mr. Kerr 
said. In a number of courses the ratio is 
four to one. 


“Ryerson maintains a close contact with 
the industrial and business world by means 
of advisory committees. These committees 
are composed of prominent individuals in 
various firms connected with the industries 
served. The members periodically review 
the technological curricula. They assist 
in securing scholarships and equipment, in 
estublishing standards of attainment, and 
in orgahizing new courses to meet the 
needs of the industry concerned. Acting as 
liaison officers between the Institute and 
the business and industrial world, they 
endeavour to interpret the work of the 
Institute to industry and obtain support 
for it in a variety of ways. The number 
of scholarships and bursaries provided the 
students by various firms is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to the Institute,” 
Mr. Kerr said. 

He pointed out that Ryerson is serving 
a wide field. Of the total enrolment 45 
per cent comes from Metropolitan Toronto, 
49 per cent from other centres in Ontario, 
and 6 per cent from outside the province. 
Of those from outside the province, 
24 students come from British Columbia, 13 
from Alberta, 10 from Saskatchewan, 13 
from Manitoba, 14 from Quebec, 13 from 
New Brunswick, seven from Nova Scotia, 
four from Newfoundland, one from the 
Yukon, and one from the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Industry’s Role in Producing Professional Manpower 


W. H. Evans, Chairman, CMA Special Committee on Education and Manpower 


“We should ask ourselves to what extent 
industry is interested in professional man- 
power,” Mr. Evans began, “for it seems 
logical that the degree of interest would 
have a marked bearing on the support 
and participation in the production of 
professional men that might be expected 
from industry”. 

Mr. Evans referred to the national con- 
ference held last Fall at Saint Andrews, 
N.B., to discuss the extent of the technical 
manpower shortage, causes contributing to 


the shortage, and remedial action that 
could be taken to overcome the situation 
(L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1520). 

“As an outgrowth of this conference,” 
Mr. Evans said, “the Industrial Foundation 
on Education was established, financed by 
industry, as a fact-finding body and as an 
adviser to industry on educational matters. 

“Tndustry—and in referring to industry 
I mean specifically the manufacturing 
industries—is a large employer of scientists 
and engineers; but industry does not by 
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any means employ the majority of these 
people as some groups would try to have 
us think. Canadian industry, in fact, em- 
ploys about 44 per cent of the engineers 
and only 25.7 per cent of the scientists 
who are registered in Canada today. 

“Industry has established a means of 
obtaining expert advice on educational 
matters through the Industrial Foundation 
on Education, and as a major employer of 
technical manpower must, for its own pro- 
gress and the well-being of the hundreds 
of thousands of other people employed by 
industry, have an adequate flow of tech- 
nical graduates from our universities and 
colleges.” 

Industry, Mr. Evans said, was vitally 
interested in all aspects of education, 
because industry depended upon people. 
“Our secondary schools, technical institutes 
and universities must produce an adequate 
flow of people to man and manage technical 
industry.” 

Professional manpower, Mr. Evans said, 
meant “not only the professional manage- 
ment people who are the administrators of 
modern business and who are skilled in 
the handling of men, money and machines” 
but also the engineer, the lawyer, the 
accountant, the medical man, the scientist, 
the Librarian, the researcher, the adver- 
tising specialist, the writer, the designer— 
all highly trained, skilful people—that the 
manufacturing industry makes use of. 

“They are the pilots of modern industry— 
without them our present economy could 
not exist.” Professional manpower is pro- 
duced first of all by our educational system. 
Universities, Mr. Evans noted, produced 
at one time only teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
writers and pure scientists. Then modern 
technology required industry, and govern- 
ment, too, to provide opportunity for the 
pure scientist to grow into a research 
chemist or a physicist; and for the men 
who had learned English and languages at 
university to become an advertising writer. 
The mathematics student found scope for 
becoming a statistician or accountant. 

“Tn short, within the limit of their capa- 
bilities, the universities did a magnificent 
job in supplying the men and women needed 
in past years. The only trouble is, they 
haven’t done it fast enough in recent 
years—and for a very good reason. 

“Universities today consider that the 
maximum they can charge the student 
is 50 per cent of the cost of teaching him; 
the rest of the money has to come from 
somewhere else. Industry has recently been 
attempting, in greater measure than ever 
before, to help take up this slack. 

“Some companies grant scholarships to the 
children of their own employees, as does 
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the Canadian Pacific Railways. Others have 
given large sums as grants in aid of univer- 
sity projects. Many are awarding annual 
scholarships and bursaries to enable people 
to go to university or to continue once 
they are there; and some, when granting 
scholarships, award a sum equal to the 
scholarship to the university. 


“Industry is also extending opportunities 
for higher education to key personnel by 
sending them to summer management train- 
ing courses that the universities provide. 

“The efforts which managements across 
Canada are putting into in-plant training 
and development of personnel is, in some 
companies, on the level of a university 
training course. An example of this is the 
Staff Training College of the Canadian 
National Railways. More and more com- 
panies are engaging in continuous employee 
development programs such as the Bell 
Telephone Company with its employee 
development plan called A Career for 
Every Man.” 


Such plans, Mr. Evans said, were “designed 
to develop the employees from the lowliest 
to the highest during their working lives. 
They help him to exploit his abilities to 
the greatest advantage for himself and the 
company, even going so far, in some cases, 
as to move him out of the company for 
further training in other industries in order 
to develop him.” 

This is what industry has done and is 
doing to meet the professional manpower 
crisis, he said. But, at the same time, 
industry is losing good men through inflex- 
ible retirement policies. 

“There is no single answer to the problem 
of producing professional manpower,” Mr. 
Evans stated. There was no doubt that 
the shortage was affecting growth. 


“Some companies have had to cut back 
plans for production and expansion as a 
result of the technical manpower shortage. 
Research and development, have been cur- 
tailed. Some businesses fear that there 
will be a future shortage of executives. 


“What can we do to alleviate the situation 
in view of the survey recently conducted 
by the Department of Labour in Ottawa, 
which predicts, for example, that there will 
be need for an increase of 11.4 per cent a 
year in the number of engineers over the 
next few years, ranging from 6.5 per cent 
for mining engineers to 17.4 per cent for 
aeronautical engineers? 


“What can we do to solve the problem 
in view of the 50-per-cent increase in 
requirements for professional people over 
the next 10 years; or some 200,000 people in 
actual numbers? 


“The responsibility, of course, is not 
wholly ours. Government, too, has a major 
role to play in this time of crisis. But,’ 
Mr. Evans said, “we can help.” 

He suggested five ways in which industry 
could help: 

1. By learning as accurately as we can 
what our present needs are, and what our 
requirements are likely to be. 


2. By finding out what we have in the 
way of potential manpower and through 
helping to train technicians we can free 
professional manpower for jobs of greater 
importance in which their training will be 
used to greatest advantage. 


3. By creating a climate of opinion, in 
which the wisdom of choosing a completed 
education will grow among high school 
students, many of whom in their haste to 
get out of school cannot appreciate the 
need for further education. 

4. By co-operating on a neighbourhood 
basis, especially in smaller communities and 
also within industries, by sharing men and 
know-how. 

5. By making fuller use of our woman- 
power. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Evans said that 
while the problem of supplying professional 
manpower in Canada was a major one, he 
was confident it would be overcome. 


Canada’s Position in the World of Professional Manpower 


Dr. F. T. Rosser, Vice-President (Administration), National Research Council 


This is a discussion of the position of 
Canada, relative to that of other countries 
in the world as regards the supply and 
development of professional manpower, so 
first, “let us be clear about what we mean 
by professional manpower,” said Dr. Rosser. 


“Most of us are average individuals, with 
no two exactly equal in our abilities. There 
are a few who, unfortunately, are handi- 
capped in various ways. Much is done in 
Canada to help these cope with the prob- 
lems of living. 


“Then, there is a small group of intel- 
lectually gifted people, among whom the 
very best may possess real genius. It is 
from these clever people of above-average 
intelligence that our scientists, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, economists, clergymen, 
business leaders, teachers and other pro- 
fessionals must be drawn. 


“Mental superiority has no boundaries 
and is not limited to wealth or privilege. 
It is well known that gifted children may 
be born into any home, from the lowliest 
to the most lavish. Our professional man- 
power, therefore, is drawn from all kinds 
of homes and is made up of those gifted 
people who have received specialized train- 
ing in either the arts or sciences and are 
actively practising the profession for which 
they are qualified. Now we can move on 
to consider first, the supply; and second, 
the development of professional manpower 
in Canada as related to other countries... 

“In the field of education Canada has, 
for nearly a century, been among the world 
leaders by providing free education for all 
children up to the university level. For 
the most part our schools have been geared 
to meet the needs of the average child, 


and it is only recently that serious attention 
has been given to the importance of provid- 
ing special educational facilities for the 
gifted children. We do need to give greater 
attention to early recognition of superior 
children and to the improvement of educa- 
tional programs for them in both public 
and high schools. It is, however, at the 
highest educational level that a crisis is 
fast approaching. 

“Without immediate expansion of facili- 
ties, there is very grave danger that in 
the near future our universities may not be 
able to handle all the students qualified 
for a university education and desirous of 
training for a professional career. If such 
a situation were allowed to develop we 
would certainly be in an unfavourable posi- 
tion as compared to other countries. There 
is every indication, however, that the public 
has been awakened to the need, and that 
steps are being taken to prevent Canada 
from falling behind... 


“We are, of course, short of scientists and 
engineers because of the enormous indus- 
trial development that has taken place in 
Canada since the end of World War II and 
for which large numbers of engineers and 
scientists are required. 


“Whenever full use is made of the 
resource of gifted people the number in 
one group can be increased only at the 
expense of other groups. A changing society 
demands such constant and continual adjust- 
ments... If the percentage of scientists and 
engineers in our society must be increased 
still further it must be accomplished by a 
relative decrease in the numbers in other 
professions. Some countries have made 
engineering so attractive that religious 
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leadership, for example, has almost been 
eliminated, a result that Canadians would 
not fancy. 

“Tn connection with our scientific man- 
power shortage, alarming comparisons are 
sometimes made between the number of 
engineers being produced in Canada and 
in other countries. Such comparisons can 
be very misleading... In Canada, the term 
‘engineer’ is applied almost exclusively to 
those who have obtained an engineering 
degree from a university. This is not so 
in Europe... Boys (there) wishing to 
become ordinary engineers leave school 
at 15 or 16 and become apprentices in 
industry. 

“A few years of practical training is fol- 
lowed by about three years in a technical 
school. When such a course is completed 
aman may be given an engineering diploma 
and have the right to call himself an 
engineer. There is nothing comparable to 
this in the Canadian educational system... 
Canada graduates 1,350 engineers per annum. 
Some other country of comparable size may 
produce 3,000 engineers per annum but it 
is meaningless to compare them unless the 
educational standards of the two countries 
are evaluated... 

“The most serious problem concerning the 
future of science and engineering in Canada 
is the shortage, in both the secondary 
schools and the universities, of well-qualified 
teachers... Industry in particular should 
insist that a reasonable number of graduates 
be diverted to the teaching profession, 
otherwise, the supply of professional engi- 
neers and scientists could be dried up at 
the source. 

“ ..In Canada more could be done to 
acquaint science teachers with the latest 
scientific and industrial developments by 
expanding the number of vacation courses. 
Again, industry could help by providing 
financial assistance to both universities and 
teachers, thus encouraging universities to 
establish summer institutes and the teachers 
to attend them. 


“The co-operation between universities, 
industry and research institutes in Canada 


is well ahead of that in many other coun- 
tries but still more could be done to make 
full use of the abilities of outstanding 
research people. 

“Tndustries could sponsor more funda- 
mental research work at the universities so 
long as such sponsorship did not interfere 
with the professional freedom of the univer- 
sity professor or the research worker. They 
could also help by providing funds to endow 
special chairs or to purchase expensive 
apparatus, and by making available for 
teaching purposes plant facilities not in 
constant use. ; 

“Both government and industrial labora- 
tories might help by loaning outstanding 
men in specialized fields to lecture or direct 
research projects for the universities. 

“ ..Workers at all levels in industry 
should be encouraged when they are young 
to improve their training and so to fit 
themselves for work at higher levels. This 
should be done particularly in the engineer- 
ing field. 

“In many other countries much greater 
use is made of women in all fields of science, 
medicine and engineering... In thinking 
that engineering is socially less creditable 
and less suited to women than other careers, 
perhaps we are neglecting a potential supply 
of good engineers that would help to solve 
the shortage. (Less than 1 per cent of 
the engineering force in Canada and the 
United Kingdom is female.) We have a 
reserve of trained women above the age 
of 40 whose children have grown up and 
whose housekeeping duties are light. It is 
possible that much greater use could be 
made of them in laboratories and teaching. 

“The crisis brought about by the shortage 
of scientists and engineers in Canada is 
very similar to that of other countries. In 
order to maintain ourselves on a par with 
others we must recognize our weaknesses 
and take quick action to overcome them... 

“By far the most important (action neces- 
sary) is to give our teachers a higher stand- 
ing in the community in keeping with their 
real worth, since, in this respect, we are 
already far behind as compared with many 
other countries.” 


Is a University Degree Important? 


Dean Geoffrey C. Andrew, Deputy To the President, University of British Columbia 


The roles played in Canadian life by men 
and women in professional fields other than 
technical, such as the arts and humanities, 
social sciences and other related professions, 
are the subjects of this broadcast. 

“As a university teacher, I have frequently 
young men and women come to me to 
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discuss their programs of study and their 
future aims when they are not sure in their 
own minds that their interests coincide 
exactly with established professional studies. 
They may be preparing for a university 
program leading to engineering, law, or 
medicine. They are interested, perhaps, in 


some aspect of the practice, but they may 
also be very much interested in research or 
administration or politics, or in interpreting 
the findings of these professions to the 
public at large. They want, in short, a 
career that is not entirely professional 
practice. 

“Sometimes it would appear that the 
answer is that they should start with pro- 
fessional practice, and branch out into 
other aspects of their interests as time and 
opportunity afford... There is in a free 
society and a free economy such as ours a 
very considerable freedom to move around 
within related kinds of work, and this 
makes possible the use of a general educa- 
tion in a variety of fields of activity. 


“The general education must not, of 
course, be so general that it does not add 
up to any body of knowledge, and the 
person who pursues this kind of education 
has to be willing to take a chance of finding 
the job to fit his particular qualifications.” 

Three examples illustrate the dean’s 
meaning. A Minister of the Crown studied 
history and played a lot of baseball at 
college. He became a university professor, 
then entered the Civil Service, and then 
became a Cabinet minister; another trained 
in law and economics, became a university 
professor of social sciences before becoming 
president of a large public utility; and still 
another had a satisfying career in newspaper 
work, teaching and politics, all based on a 
general arts education in the social sciences. 

“These people had in common a demon- 
strated interest in human and social rela- 
tionships... There are many satisfying 
careers to be carved out, based on the 
liberal arts program at the university. 

“My own tendency as a university teacher 
is to advise young people to find out what 
gives them most satisfaction in their studies, 
to find out what they do best at, to pursue 
those studies, and then and only then find 
out how they make a living at what they 
like to do. This advice will lead a great 
many people into a clearly defined profes- 
sional field, technical or otherwise... 

“They still have to prove that their skills 
are a marketable commodity, and as a 
consequence they are likely to be a little 
later finding their niche in life than those 
who have worked for a straight professional 
ticket. Most frequently people with such 
qualifications gravitate for a time into one 
or other of what might be called the inter- 
pretative professions—those that I have 
referred to in my case histories—teaching 
in the university or high school, working 
on a newspaper, or in radio or television, 
in the Civil Service, politics, or other 


aspects of public affairs, or business and 
industry, on the human or public relations 
side. 

“One reason why universities have been 
slow to develop schools of journalism or 
schools of communication, or indeed many 
applied fields of humanistic and social 
scientific studies, is because there is no 
general agreement on what kind of academic 
training best leads to a career within these 
interpretive professions. Both the require- 
ments and the qualifications are very 
various. 

“A good newspaper reporter or a good 
politician, or for that matter a good high 
school teacher, should know something of 
history, economics, philosophy and _ litera- 
ture. He should be able to express himself 
accurately, clearly, and if possible, colour- 
fully. He should in addition have some 
special field of interest. The rest he can 
learn on the job. What I call the interpre- 
tive professions are to a considerable extent 
interchangeable. They are also in a very 
real sense the group that binds society 
together, that interprets each to other— 
they are, in fact, our social cement. 


“Today there are very strong social 
influences tending to make young people 
feel that they should have decided on their 
profession by the time they come to univer- 
sity, and the profession should be one 
clearly recognized because they cannot 
afford to ‘shop around’—as they say—during 
the process of their university career. This 
point seems to me essentially anti-educa- 
tional. A certain amount of shopping 
around and a good deal of self-discovery 
is an essential prerequisite to an educa- 
tion... 


“There are, in short, lots of opportunities 
in the gaps between the professions for 
those who want to focus their education on 
their own personal intellectual curiosity, 
and their own sense of social need. It’s a 
commonplace to observe today that we are 
living in an age of great technological 
change. It is less frequently noted that we 
are also living in an age where social and 
human implications of technological change 
are equally revolutionary. 


“This year the federal Government has 
set up a Canada Council for the encourage- 
ment of the Arts, Letters, Humanities and 
Social Sciences, and it is expected that as 
a result of this move there will be more 
money available in the form of scholarships, 
loans and grants, to encourage young people 
to risk a career in these areas, and also to 
provide them with some minimal support 
such as has been provided to young scien- 
tists by the National Research Council 
Awards. 
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“Quite apart from the encouragement of 
creative and artistic activity there is at the 
present time an urgent need for more 
people to devote themselves to study about 
the social and human implications of indus- 
trial change, the social and human implica- 
tions of modern systems of communication, 
and the social and human implication of 
the shrinking world society. These areas 
of study are still too new to be regarded 
as professional studies, though some of the 
established professions are expanding their 
offerings to try to embrace some of the 
more urgent aspects of these studies. 


“Our young people, as anyone who is 
teaching in the university will be glad to 
corroborate, are still as willing to accept 
the challenge to explore new areas of 
interest and activity as ever they were, 
provided society at large and the coun- 
sellors in schools in particular do not 
impress on them the need to make up 
their minds about their future professional 
activity before they have had a chance to 
explore these new areas which have not yet 
become professionalized. To many of our 
young people the best career advice we can 
possibly give is: Don’t choose a profession, 
but follow your interest and find your 
profession.” 


Vocational Guidance is the Key to More Professional Manpower 


Prof. M. D. Parmenter, Director, Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education 


“Vocational guidance is concerned with 
achieving a reasonable fit between indi- 
viduals and occupations, and so with cutting 
down on the tremendous waste which ensues 
when individuals select unsuitable career 
goals, pass up opportunities for the type 
of training they should obtain, in terms of 
their academic intelligence, special aptitudes 
and basic interests, and land in occupations 
for which they are ill-suited,” said Prof. 
Parmenter. 

“With some understanding of himself, of 
occupations and their requirements, and of 
opportunities for training, a student is in 
a better position to do, with his parents, 
a better job of career planning than would 
otherwise have been the case,” he added. 
“With such understandings there is less 
likelihood of the boy who, by virtue of his 
special pattern of talents, could probably 
become a competent geologist becoming 
instead a street car conductor.” 


The most important and most promising 
source of supply of professional and tech- 
nical workers, Prof. Parmenter said, is the 
young people who are now in elementary 
and secondary schools and universities pre- 
paring to take their places in the world of 
work. In view of the current shortage of 
such workers it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to make the most of this source of 
supply, he pointed out. 


“Gone are the days when we cut down our 
forest trees without regard for waste and 
future requirements... Gone, too, should 
be complacency about the boy with the 
necessary talents to become, with training, 
a scientist, a physician, a teacher, who 
drops out of school and enters some occupa- 
tion where his special gifts will not find 
expression. ; 
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“This problem of selecting a suitable 
occupation, planning towards it, preparing 
for it, entering upon .it, and making pro- 
gress in it, is something with which young 
people usually need considerable assistance. 
To render some of the assistance needed, 
programs of guidance services have been set 
up in most secondary schools, and to some 
extent in elementary schools and other edu- 
cational institutions. 

“Through such programs we try to do 
many important things. First of all, we try 
to help the student, his parents: and his 
teachers to a better understanding of the 
student’s strengths and weaknesses. Such 
an understanding is essential as a first step 
in career planning. To aid in this con- 
nection, schools now obtain over the 
years detailed information concerning each 
student—information about his hobbies, 
vocational ambitions, spare-time jobs held, 
study habits, academic intelligence level, 
special aptitudes, temperament, direction 
and strength of his interests, and so on. 


“Student information forms, psychological 
tests, interest Inventories and many other 
special tools are used to bring in such 
helpful data,’ continued Prof. Parmenter. 
“Information obtained through the use of 
these tools is recorded in systematic fashion 
on the student’s cumulative record card or 
folder. On these same cards or folders, 
grades obtained on school subject examina- 
tions are accumulated and a record is kept 
of significant behaviour observed, or per- 
tinent data assembled, through individual 
interviews with students and parents.” 


This procedure, the speaker said, “helps 
in spotting those students who seem to 
possess potentialities which, if properly 
developed, should lead to success in the 
professional and technical area”. Individual 
interviews, special group work and other 
methods are used to help and encourage 
students te take stock of themselves and 
to discover their personal strengths and 
weaknesses. 


The many devices used in this connection, 
the speaker said, include: classes in occupa- 
tions and careers; planned use of occupa- 
tional information files, including a number 
of “excellent monographs” on occupations 
published by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, and 
117 separate monographs issued by the 
Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation; films and filmstrips on occupations, 


which are becoming more plentiful, some. 


being produced for and circulated to schools 
by professional associations, and some being 
produced by, and obtainable from, the 
National Film Board. Prof. Parmenter also 
mentioned “career days” held at schools, 
which are occasions on which special 
speakers address groups of students on 
particular occupations; and visits to indus- 
tries. 


In enumerating a number of rather im- 
portant points which “should be kept in 
mind in connection with this whole process 
- of educational and vocational planning,” 
Prof. Parmenter mentioned, first, that in 
our democracy the individual, with some 
qualifications, has the right to make his 


own decision about a career, although 
guidance workers could help him to make 
up his mind; second, parents shared with 
guidance workers and teachers the duty of 
helping each student to a “better under- 
standing of his strengths and weaknesses” 
and of the occupational world; and, third, 
that planning for a career includes planning 
education. 


“Sound, adequate training is necessary for 
most occupations and certainly for those in 
the professional and technical area,” the 
speaker continued. “This matter of adequate 
training, particularly for the gifted student, 
is causing much concern these days. One 
thing is certain, however, namely that an 
educational program, no matter how set up 
on paper, can be only as good as the 
teachers who take part in it. This means 
that we must do everything possible to 
increase our supply of able teachers in 
mathematics, science, languages and other 
subjects. And we must try to retain as 
teachers those able individuals who have 
been quite understandably leaving teaching 
during recent years to accept more lucra- 
tive positions in industry. 

“Finally,” he said, “we should keep in 


‘mind that many, many students are gifted 


in one way or another. Present emphasis 
on the need for engineers and scientists, and 
on the importance of mathematics and 
science in our modern world, should not 
blind us to the genuine need which also 
exists for those educated chiefly through 
the humanities.” : 


The Importance of Scientists in the Development of Canada 


Dr. O. M. Solandt, Vice-President in the Research and Development Department, CNR 


In concluding the series on the role of 
the scientist, engineer and technician in 
modern society, Dr. Solandt said he would 
attempt to give a general picture of the 
structure of the scientific community in 
Canada in the hope of unifying “in your 
minds all the presentations that have gone 
before”. 

Dr. Solandt said he would invent some 
definitions which need not be agreed with 
but just accepted for the purpose of the 
- discussion. 


“The first is that science is a body of 
knowledge which contains the accumulated 
and organized results of man’s observations 
of, and thinking about, the physical world. 
The second is that a-.scientist is anyone 
whose days are mainly occupied in making 
direct use of a part of this body of knowl- 


edge. This is obviously an unconventional 
definition of a scientist, but I think that it 
results in a more complete picture of the 
role of science in the modern world than 
does the more usual definition. Using these 
definitions of science and scientists, we find 
scientists scattered in all sorts of places in 
a modern nation: It is interesting to think ~ 
of them all as the scientific community and 
to study the structure of this community 
and its relationship to the rest of society.” 
Dr. Solandt noted from the point of view 
of history and of social organization the _ 
foundation of science lay in the univer- 
sities. 
“At one time they were the sole reposi- 
tories of the knowledge that goes to make 
up science. In them is done a great deal 
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of the research that is continually expand- 
ing the boundaries of scientific knowledge, 
and their professors pass on both the old 
and the new knowledge to the students 
who will use it during their working lives. 

“However, from the point of view of 
the individual boy or girl who seeks a 
career in science, the first—and often the 
most important—member of the scientific 
community is the public or high school 
teacher who first creates for them an 
interest in science. In addition, industry is 
beginning to challenge the universities both 
as a repository of scientific knowledge, and 
as the scene of new scientific discoveries; 
in fact, nowadays many well-trained scien- 
tists never do attend a university. None- 
theless it is still correct to say that the 
scientific community has its roots in the 
universities. 

“Scientists can be classified into three 
groups—teachers, applied scientists and pure 
research scientists. Strictly speaking, teachers 
should be regarded as applied scientists, 
but they are so important that they deserve 
a special classification. Without adequate 
teaching of science in the high schools, the 
scientific community’ could wither and die, 
and without a few inspired and inspiring 
teachers of science in the high schools, we 
would fail to attract to a scientific career 
a sufficient proportion of first-rate minds. 
Such a failure would threaten the con- 
tinued development of our highly mechan- 
ized civilization. 

“To follow the high school teachers we 
must have in our universities, as professors 
of science, some of our very best scientists. 
One essential characteristic of science is 
that it is a living and growing entity. The 
student of science must early learn that 
his student days will never end. He must 
come to welcome the thought that he will 
never achieve complete mastery of his 
subject. 

“In addition, some of the best scientists 
in each generation must be encouraged to 
devote their lives to the task of adding to 
man’s store of fundamental scientific knowl- 
edge. The urge to explore new avenues of 
investigation, to perform new experiments 
and to peer more deeply into the workings 
of the physical world is infectious, and can 
be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. Hence the need to have good research 
work going on in universities. It is essential, 
not only as a training ground for a new 
generation of research workers, but also 
to give to all the scientists, including even 
the most practical engineers, some apprecia- 
tion of the dynamic and ever-changing 
nature of their subject. 
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“In recent years there has been a ten- 
dency for pure research to migrate away 
from the universities to government and 
industrial laboratories where pay and work- 
ing conditions are better. There is a real 
danger of this movement going too far. 
We must retain a proportion of our very 
best fundamental research workers in our 
universities.” 

A dual role was played by university 
professors, Dr. Solandt pointed out. “He is 
both a teacher and a fundamental research 
worker.” 

Research done by the professors, simi- 
larly, had a dual significance, he said, 
because it not only formed an essential 
background for their teaching, but per- 
formed an essential part of the nation’s 
contribution to the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

In earlier days, Dr. Solandt said, Canada 
imported “most of its pure and applied 
research and most of its engineering”. But 
now, he said, Canada was emerging as a 
full-fledged and independent industrial 
nation and was rapidly developing a self- 
sufficient scientific community of its own. 
“This community must be strong and well- 
balanced if it is to give adequate support 
to a rapidly growing economy and to the 
needs of defence.” 

All parts of such a community must grow 
in proper proportion, Dr. Solandt said, in 
order for it to be “healthy and effective”. 

“Consequently,” he said, “in our pre- 
occupation with the teaching of science, 
and with the application of science in 
industry, we must not lose sight of the 
essential role of this fundamental research 
which is done partly in the universities and 
increasingly in government establishments 
and in industry. Spectacularly new fields 
of industrial activity such as electronics 
and nuclear power have come, not from 
the work of applied science, but entirely 
from the results of the most academic 
scientific research, done mainly in univer- 
sities.” 

Some argued, Dr. Solandt recalled, that 
in a country such as Canada fundamental 
research was a luxury, and all energies 
should be directed towards applied research. 
“T am sure that this reasoning is wrong. 
Experience all over the world has shown 
that only a very small proportion of the 
population have the genius to do important 
and creative fundamental research work. 
The people with these special qualities seem 
to occur with about the same frequency in 
different nations; therefore, it is reasonable 
to believe that we in Canada have our fair 
share of geniuses such as Hinstein. If this 
is true, then it is part of Canada’s respon- 
sibility to mankind to see that these 


geniuses have an opportunity to develop, 
and to make discoveries of importance. 


“The cost of providing adequate facilities 
for fundamental research, to all those in 
any country who are really qualified to 
become independent fundamental research 
workers, is surprisingly small, and is one 
that will pay larger dividends than almost 
any other national expenditure. I think our 
real problem in fundamental research is to 
see that we give adequate support to those 
who are qualified by heredity and training 
to do it, and avoid supporting in fundamen- 
tal research a great many people whose 
abilities would be far better used in applied 
research or in engineering. This does not 
mean, of course, that only geniuses can do 
fundamental research; in any exploration 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
clearing trails and bridging rivers, and so 
it is in fundamental research. Many first- 
class research workers can be usefully 
occupied in following up and expanding the 
discoveries of the explorers, but there are 
always only a small number of real 
pioneers.” 

The difference between fundamental and 
applied research Dr. Solandt pointed out, 
“was never very sharp and is becoming 
less and less well defined”. He said the 
motives of the research worker probably 
gave the clearest distinction. 


“The fundamental research worker is 
seeking new knowledge without thought of 
application. He is often followed by one 
(who is coming to be called a basic research 
worker) who is exploring defined areas to 
find applications for new knowledge, or 
alternatively to seek new knowledge within 
a defined field such as electronics. After 
him comes the applied research worker who 
seeks to apply new knowledge to the solu- 
tion of specific industrial problems or to 
the design of a specific bit of equipment. 
Finally come the great body of applied 
scientists who use their scientific knowledge 
for purposes other than teaching and 
research. This includes, for example, medical 
doctors, doctors, chemists, physicists, mathe- 
maticians, geologists, biologists and—most 
of all—the engineers. These are the ones 
who apply the knowledge and experience 
of the whole scientific community to the 
solution of the practical every-day problems 
of building and managing our modern indus- 
trial society.” 

Applied scientists in Canada, Dr. Solandt 
said, “are needed not only to keep our 
industrial economy abreast of the changes 
that result from scientific discoveries, but 
also to cope with the expanding needs of a 
rapidly growing country. 


“Because of the increasing demand for the 
services of engineers, Canada has become 
increasingly aware of the growing shortage 
of engineers. This shortage is as much due 
to a rapidly increasing demand as to a 
shortage of supply. The demand arises not 
only from our increasing population and the 
rapidly expanding exploitation of our natural 
resources, but also from the vastly increas- 
ing complexity of modern industry. A few 
years ago Canada had no highly complex 
industries such as the aircraft industry, 
electronics and nuclear engineering.” 


Dr. Solandt drew attention to a “striking 
example” from the aircraft industry showing 
“both the change in requirement for skilled 
engineering in a single industry and of the 
change in the nature of industry. 


“The American P-51 fighter was brought 
to its first flight in 1940 with approximately 
42,000 man-hours of engineering. The 
XP-86, the forerunner of the Sabre, flew 
in 1947 after 620,000 man-hours of engineer- 
ing. The YF-100, which can be regarded as 
a supersonic successor to the Sabre, first 
flew in 1953 after 1,440,000 man-hours of 
engineering. This is a staggering increase 
in the engineering effort required to produce 
a series of aircraft, all of which have a 
similar purpose and each of which was of 
similar standard of performance in relation 
to its contemporaries. The same process is 
occurring throughout industry and will con- 
tinue and accelerate. 

“Thus, atomic power plants will require 
design teams many times the size of those 
used for steam or hydro plants. New elec- 
tronic devices will be vastly more complex 
than the ones that they replace, and so on.” 


A factor adding to the shortage of 
engineers, Dr. Solandt said, was the con- 
tinual invasion of new fields by scientists 
and engineers. “Engineers, in particular, are 
now frequently appearing in top manage- 
ment jobs. It is idle to suggest that these 
people should be kept at strictly engineer- 
ing work. They are superior executives 
in technical industries because of their 
engineering training and we cannot afford 
anything but the best in top management. 
Consequently, as Canada grows the supply 
of engineers must grow or the pattern of 
our social evolution will be seriously 
altered.” 

Dr. Solandt said he had described the 
scientific community “in a general way as 
consisting of high school and university 
teachers, pure and applied research workers 
and applied scientists and engineers of a 
variety of kinds”. He said another way of 
looking at the scientific community which 
would help in understanding its structure 
was to consider how the community was 
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built up within an individual industry. He 
cited the aircraft industry. 

“At the basis of the scientific success of 
the Canadian aircraft industry lie the public 
and high school teachers who first attracted 
competent people into a career in science 
and gave them their early education. Fol- 
lowing them are the university teachers and 
research workers who have given the 
students advanced knowledge and, above 
all, have inspired them to continue learning 
and exploring throughout their lives. 

“These university research workers also 
form the basis of the scientific research 
organization that underlies the aircraft 
industry. They work on general principles 
without thought of immediate application. 
Next come the basic research workers who, 
in Canada, are mainly in the National 
Research Council and the Defence Research 
Board; they attempt to apply new scientific 
knowledge to the solution of general rather 
than specific aeronautical engineering prob- 
lems. 

“Finally, in the aircraft companies them- 
selves are the applied research workers and 
the design and production engineers who 
seek to combine all this knowledge with 
industrial know-how to meet the practical 
needs of the RCAF and of the commercial 
airlines.” 

Dr. Solandt said he had given emphasis 
to the branches of the scientific community 
that spread into the manufacturing industry 
but 1t was “obvious that there are equally 
important branches spreading into almost 
every part of our national life. 


“Scientists and engineers play an essential 
role in agriculture, mining, forestry and 
fisheries, transportation and other public 
utilities. The whole development of our 
natural resources and primary industries 
depends upon their work. On reflection, it 
is evident that the work of the scientist 
pervades every aspect of our economic life, 
and has a profound effect on the health and 
material well-being of every Canadian. 


“Members of the community will be 
found playing essential roles, not only in 
research for defence and in the defence 
industry that produces our weapons, but 
also in the armed forces themselves. With 
the increasing complexity of weapons and 
the accelerated pace of development of 
new weapons systems, it will require our 
very best efforts in all these fields just 
to keep abreast of the armament of poten- 
tial aggressors.” 

Dr. Solandt said he hoped that his outline 
of the structure of the scientific community 
in Canada had given additional understand- 
ing of the place of science in the modern 
community. In conclusion, he added a word 
of warning: 

“In our enthusiasm to increase the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers that are 
trained in our universities, we must not 
weaken or destroy any of the other similar 
professional communities that are so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the nation. We must 
try to foster a balanced and healthy growth, 
not only within the scientific community 
but throughout the nation as a whole.” 


———E—————————— 


An application by members of the 
. Association of Professional Engineers of 
Saskatchewan to be excluded from the 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association, 
which had been their. certified bargaining 
agent for a number of years, was recently 
granted by the Labour Relations Board of 
Saskatchewan. Some 35 engineers were 
. affected. 


Some of the “compelling considerations 
that led the majority of the Board to 
that conclusion” were given in the Board’s 
report in part as follows: 

The applicants were all duly enrolled 
members of the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Saskatchewan and of the 
Dominion Council of Engineers; they repre- 
sented and included all the professional 
engineers in the certified unit; and they 
constituted a 
‘fringe’ group of employees”, with special 
skill and training, and performing work 
of a distinctive character which gave them 
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“clearly distinguishable ~ 


a special interest separate from the main 
body of employees in the bargaining unit. 

Professional engineers were excluded from 
the operations of the Trade Union Acts of 
every other province in Canada except 
one, and out of about 25,000 registered 
professional engineers in the country these 
35 were the only ones included in any 
Trade Union Act. 

Other professional engineers in the service 
of the same employer, such as those in 
one of the crown corporations, were 
excluded from the unions in their respec- 
tive departments or plants. 

Professional engineers, rightly or wrongly, 
were in general strongly opposed to belong- 
ing to unions, and with the present short- 
age of engineers this hampered the employer 
im securing competent engineers. 

The exclusion of a few professional 
engineers would not disturb the appro- 
priateness of the bargaining unit or 
adversely affect the union which had been 
certified as the bargaining agent. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


U.S. Committee on Handicapped 


President's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
in report of accomplishments of past ten years, notes two encouraging 
trends and urges continuation of vigorous program of public education 


The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
designed to focus attention in the United 
States on the employability of persons with 
serious disabilities and to elicit the support 
of leaders of business, government and 
industry in a year-round campaign, has 
issued a report on its accomplishments dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


At a meeting in Washington in late May, 
attended by representatives from the 48 
states and USS. territories, the report was 
formally presented to President Eisen- 
hower by Major-Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
Chairman of the Committee. Observers 
from Canada were present at the meeting. 

Highlights of the report were: 

1. An increasing number of employers in 
the United States are becoming aware of 
the abilities of handicapped workers and 
each year are hirmg more men and women 
with disabilities. 

2. Most able-bodied workers have over- 
come outmoded prejudices and are accept- 
ing handicapped workers as fellow members 
of the labour force. 

3. A vigorous program of public education 
on behalf of hiring the handicapped must 
be continued. 


The report also stated that many major 
industries were becoming more liberal in 
their employment practices, eliminating 
overly rigid requirements of pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations and that at all 
levels of government there was increasing 
co-operation. 


The report indicated that Governor’s 
committees on employment of the handi- 
capped, as well as several hundred Mayor’s 
and community committees, were co-operat- 
ing in the national campaign. The prime 
objective in the year ahead is to organize 
additional community committees. 


During the two-day session, the Com- 
mittee heard speakers representing govern- 
ment, industry, organized labour, and 
voluntary agencies. They examined the 
problem of placing the handicapped in 
suitable employment, described successful 
experiments, and discussed what should be 
done to overcome the problem common to 
all: the many employers who have yet to 
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learn that a properly-placed handicapped 
person can equal or better the work record 
of a so-called normal person. 


Outstanding among the speeches was that 
of Peter J. Wacks of the Chance-Vought 
Co., Dallas, Texas, who described the steps 
his company had taken to overcome some 
of the basic problems in hiring seriously 
disabled persons. Of a work force of 18,000, 
his company employs 2,270 who are seriously 
handicapped. 


Mr. Wacks made it clear that it was 
worth the effort and expense to a firm in 
a highly competitive field—aircraft manu- 
facture—to have a positive program for 
integrating large numbers of handicapped 
men and women into its work force. 


Chance-Vought has made special provi- 
sions so that their physical handicaps will 
not interfere with their productivity. For 
325 employees with poor mobility, six of 
whom are double leg amputees, the com- 
pany has reserved parking space close to 
the plant entrance and provides bus trans- 
portation to their places of work. For those 
with weakened heart conditions, the com- 
pany provides sitting-down jobs—bench or 
office jobs—issues them with special elevator 
passes and permits them to use the plant 
hospital’s beds for resting during the lunch 
hour. 

A special rest room, with a private toilet, 
has been set up for wheel chair cases. 
Diabetic employees, of whom there are 28, 
are provided with insulin and shin guards, 
and are put on jobs where they are least 
likely to receive bruises, so dangerous to the 
diabetic. 

For amputees, the company, when neces- 
sary, relocates foot pedals and hand con- 
trols on machinery. For the eight totally- 
deaf employees, to whom vehicular traffic 
is a hazard, the company has found jobs 
away from the aisles. 

For seven years Chance-Vought has em- 
ployed nine persons with double leg ampu- 
tations on cutting and grinding jobs; 12 
epileptics hold down time-keeping jobs. 

The unions in the plant have agreed 
to waive the seniority provisions in collec- 
tive agreements for the seriously handi- 
capped workers in times of layoff. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Why Married Women Work , 


National Council of Women in Great Britain finds through survey of 
members that reason married women go out to work is “overwhelmingly” 


economic. 


The motive that induces married women 
to go out to work is “overwhelmingly 
economic,” a recent survey in Britain dis- 
closed, according to Women im Council, 
publication of the National Council of 
Women of Great Britain, April 1957 issue. 

The findings noted in the magazine, 
copies of which are available from 36 
Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1, were based 
on a questionnaire distributed to all local 
branches of the Council. 

The rising cost of living, higher standards 
expected in the home and higher rents were 
all mentioned as factors contributing to the 
necessity for women to go to work. 

Many women expressed satisfaction at 
having some degree of economic independ- 
ence. Having earned their own money 
before marriage, they do not wish to depend 
upon their husbands for every item of 
personal expenditure. 

A few of the women replying to the 
questionnaire, mostly in the professional 
classes, are motivated by a wish to use 
their talents and training, some for the 
good of the community, others for economic 
reasons. 

Regarding the social effects of the em- 
ployment of married women, says the report, 
no case was made that the mere fact of 
a woman working is detrimental to home 
and family. 

Opinion overwhelmingly endorsed the 
proposition that there has been no increase 
in juvenile delinquency as a result of 
women taking employment outside their 
homes. Most replies express concern as to 
the effects of deprivation of a mother’s 
care for very young children. 

The general opinion was that except in 
cases of absolute necessity, mothers of 
children under three years of age should 
take only part-time work. In relation to 
older children, the problems that arise 
are those that occur when the mother 
returns from work after school hours, leav- 
ing children for a period without supervision. 

The report suggests two possibilities for 
offsetting the disadvantage created when 
the mother is outside the home: 


1. Planned supervision of school children 
after school hours and during school 
holidays; 
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Council to seek equal pay for women formed in New Zealand 


2. Greater effort on the part of industry 
to adjust the hours of work for wage-earning 
mothers to correspond to the hours en 
are in school. x 

* * * ‘ 

Equal pay and equal opportunity with 
men for the women of New Zealand, will 
be sought by the newly-organized Cauncil 
For Equal Pay And Opportunity, con- 
stituted April 10, 1957. 

Council membership is open to all 
organizations subscribing to the objects of 
the Council. Some 20 organizations, includ- 
ing several trade unions, have shown 
interest in the project to date. 

The Council will further its objective 
through study of problems related to equal 
pay and opportunity in New Zealand; and 
abroad. 

It is explicitly stated that the Council 
does not: intend to control the activities 
of member organizations and that member- 
ship does not preclude any organization 
from undertaking any activities in its own 
name. 

* * * 

Equal pay for equal work for both men 
and women must prevail throughout West 
Germany, the German Federal Labour 
Court in Kassel recently ruled. 

The ruling carried the provision that 
retroactive pay must be given to women > 
who have suffered wage discrimination, and 
represents a decisive victory for the German 
Trade Union Federation. 

* * * 


An analysis of women working in plants 
is made in a 14-page article appearing in 
Factory Management And Maintenance for 
February 1957. 

The article quotes the US. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as predicting that women 
“will make up over half of the increase in 
our work force in the next decade”. 

Why women like to work in industry, 
what. they require to make it possible for 
them to work in plants, and the difference 
in dealing with women are a few of the 
phases considered in the report. 


Pe eeerew our eazerie {uly 1207 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Settlement reached in dispute between Montreal longshoremen and group 
of steamship companies. Annual report on labour organization by the 
Department for 1907 showed 1,681 labour groups of all kinds in Canada 


A dispute between longshoremen and 
shipowners in Montreal was the subject 
of investigation by a conciliation board 
appointed under the new Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in June 1907. The 
report, of the board, a description of the 
action taken in the case and of the manner 
in -which a settlement was finally reached 
were published in the Lasour Gazerrs for 
July 1907. 

The dispute originated with a demand by 
‘1,200 men out of a total of 1,600 longshore- 
men employed at the Port of Montreal for 
a wage increase of 5 cents an hour, to bring 
the day rate per hour to 30 cents and the 
night rate to 35 cents. The employees were 
represented by the International Longshore- 
men and Marine’ Transport Workers of 
America, Local 373. The employers, who 
‘were represented by the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, comprised 14 steamship 
companies and the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company. The Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Lines was also involved. 

It was reported in the June issue of the 
Lasour GazntTte that the men had gone 
on strike on May 13, apparently in ignorance 
of the provisions of the Act which forbade 
such action until certain procedures had 
been complied with. The companies had 
then applied for a conciliation board. In 
the absence of the Deputy Minister, F. A. 
Acland, Secretary of the Department, was 
sent to Montreal to try to bring about a 
settlement. 

Partly as a result of Mr. Acland’s efforts, 
the men returned to work on May 21, after 
the Federation had withdrawn its request 
for a conciliation board and had offered 
an immediate increase of 23 cents an hour. 
The longshoremen then applied for a board 
to conciliate the question of a further 
increase of 2% cents to bring the total 
increase to the 5 cents an hour they had 
demanded. 

The conciliation board appointed by the 
Minister was under the chairmanship of 
Paul Brushesi, Archbishop of Montreal. 
The board, which submitted its report on 
June 14, recommended—an alternative set- 
tlement having been rejected by the 
parties—that the 24-cent increase already 
granted by the companies be continued 
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for the season, and that a further 23 cents 
be paid as-a bonus to all employees who 
engaged to work for the shipping companies 
after July 1, and who continued to do so 
until the close of navigation. 


For the 1908 season the board recom- 
mended that 30 cents an hour be paid for 
day work, and 35 cents for night work; and 
that an agreement to this effect be entered 
into by the parties to be effective until the 
end of the 1908 season. 


The companies agreed to this award but 
the union refused to accept it. The upshot, 
however, was that the companies put the 
board’s recommendations into effect and 
the men individually signed agreements 
accepting the arrangement for the rest of 
the 1907-.season. 


A report on labour organization in Canada 
in 1907, published in the Lasour GazETTE 
for July, showed that there were 1,681 
labour organizations of all kinds, of which 
eight were congresses and national associa- 
tions issuing charters, 49 were trades and 
labour councils, 31 were federations of trade 
unions, and 1,593 were trade unions or other 
local associations of employees. 


The main congresses listed. were: the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
with 450 branches consisting of interna- 
tional trade unions and trades councils; the 
National Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, with some 28 chartered branches; 
and the Proyincial Workmen’s Association, 
of Nova Scotia, which had 47 lodges. 


Of the 1,593 local organizations, Ontario 
had 752, Quebec had 256, British Columbia 
175, and Nova Scotia 123. In-each of the 
other provinces the locals were numbered 
in tens or fewer. 


In reference to an act passed by the 
General Assembly of Nova Scotia relating 
to the registration of motor vehicles and 
their use of public highways, the Lasour 
Gazette said: “The speed limit is fixed at 
one mile in eight minutes in cities, towns 
or villages where-the territory contiguous to 


the highway. is closely built up, or a rate 
of one mile in. five minutes elsewhere in 


cities, towns, and villages. Outside ‘of cities, 
the hmit is placed at one mile in four 
minutes.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada’s Worker Delegate Speaks 


Claude Jodoin, elected a Vice-president of 40th International Labour 
Conference, outlines Canadian Labour's attitude towards automation 


Canadian Labour’s attitude towards auto- 
mation was outlined to the 40th ILO 
General Conference at Geneva by CLC 
President Claude Jodoin, following his elec- 
tion as vice-president representing workers 
of the world body. Mr. Jodoin was also 
appointed workers’ member on the Selec- 
tion Committee. 


The Rt. Hon. Harold Edward Holt, 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, was 
elected president of the Conference, which 
at press time was still in session. 


The conference was opened by the chair- 
man of the ILO Governing Body, Sir Guild- 
haume Myrddin-Evans, who told the Con- 
ference: 


“Ten years ago, in June 1947, I had the 
honour, as Chairman of the Governing 
Body, of opening the first session of the 
International Labour Conference to be held 
in Geneva after the Second World War. It 
does not fall to many of us to open the 
International Labour Conference even once, 
and you will not be surprised therefore if, 
in opening its 40th Session, I feel touched 
and grateful that I should be experiencing 
this honour for the fourth time....” 


In his presidential address to the Con- 
ference, Mr. Holt said: 

ue In a world of active commercial 
competition for trade, poor standards in any 
one country weaken the prospects of better 
standards in another. Few nations can 
insulate themselves against what is happen- 
ing in other countries. The work of this 
organization, therefore, can not only benefit 
those countries whose living standards are 
comparatively low or which are still in 
their industrial infancy and now stand on 
the threshold of growth, but can also help 
other more advanced countries, as the 
levels of the lowest in the industrial scale 
are raised, to press on to even higher 
standards of their own....” 
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In his address, Mr. Jodoin told the Con- 
ference: 

“Our Congress represents over one mil- 
lion Canadian workers and we must of 
necessity be concerned primarily with the 
effects which automation and other tech- 
nological developments will have on the 
well-being of our members. What will 
automation do to jobs? Will employment 
conditions improve? Will the standard of 
living go up? These are the questions 
which must be answered before we can 
properly evaluate the effects of automation. 

“As a trade union congress representing 
the wage earners of our country we cannot 
consider merely the impersonal and over-all 
effects of any new technological trend. The 
short-range effects of such changes on 
specific groups of workers in a given situa- 
tion, their regional and local implications, 
are to us as important as the long-range 
national and international effects... 

“Approaching the question of automation 
from this point of view, we in Canada are 
still unable at the present moment to 
arrive at any definite conclusions. After 
all, we are only witnessing the beginning 
of a trend and not its full bloom. From a 
recent study which our research department 
conducted among our affiliated organiza- 
tions, it is safe to conclude that automa- | 
tion has not yet hit our membership to 
any appreciable degree, that it has so far 
little or no adverse effect on total em- 
ployment in Canadian industries, although 
there have been some problems of displace- 
ment. We must, of course, remember that 
these changes have taken place during a 
period of unprecedented economic expan- 
sion. I am pretty certain that their effects 
during a period of declining economy would 
have produced an altogether different pic- 
ture. 

“We are, of course, fascinated by the 
almost magic-like aspects of automation 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 


purposes and fully share the hopes of man- 
kind for its beneficial potentialities. We 
must, however, at the same time do our 
utmost to protect the legitimate interests 
of those wage earners who will be the first 
to be affected by this newly developing 
trend. Consequently, we are advising our 
affliated organizations to meet the chal- 
lenge of automation in the following way: 

“Press for higher wages, for a shorter 
hour week, for longer vacations and more 
statutory holidays; demand better pen- 
sions, higher unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, higher old-age security and family 
allowance payments, the guaranteed annual 
wage; request more and better professional 
and technological education and the train- 
ing and retraining of the existing labour 
force. 

“We are also urging our own government 
to follow the right monetary, tax, tariff and 
investment policies. It is our sincere hope 
that it will show the necessary vision and 
courage to implement these recommenda- 
tions. 

“Only by pursuing these policies can we 
ensure that automation and atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes will benefit the popu- 
lations of the world. It would indeed be 
a major tragedy if the great and wonderful 
opportunity afforded by the new tech- 
nological revolution should benefit only the 
few and bring suffering to an important 
sector of the world’s producers. 

“In the present transitional stage, when 
automation is still in its infancy in many 
fields, there is also the need for the proper 
collection, correlation and sifting of data 
and information pertaining to the effects of 
automation on our daily lives. The ILO 
can play a vital role here. Unfortunately, 
our own resources, as a trade union organi- 
zation, are too limited to conduct serious 
research in this field. We have, therefore, 
asked our own Government to ‘establish a 
national advisory commission on technical 
change and automation through which the 
Government may obtain advice and assist- 
ance from those directly concerned in an 
effort to develop plans for meeting this 
new problem without resulting in disloca- 
tion and unemployment’. 

“In view of the divided jurisdiction in 
the field of industrial relations which pre- 
vails in Canada, it would be advisable 
that this national advisory commission 
which we are proposing should be a joint 
federal-provincial undertaking. We of the 
Canadian labour movement stand ready to 
co-operate with such a commission in every 
way possible. 

“Turning to the activities of the ILO 
during the period of 1956-57, we are par- 
ticularly pleased by the renewed interest 


which the ILO has shown in the field of 
labour-management relations. We fully 
agree with the Director-General that ‘auto- 
mation and industrial use of atomic energy 
foreshadow profound changes in _ labour- 
management relations’. Neither have we 
any quarrel with the statement that the 
‘establishment of an atmosphere of con- 
fidence in relations between labour and 
management is perhaps more important 


than ever before’.” 


The CLC believes “that freedom of asso- 
ciation, democratically controlled trade 
unions, and an atmosphere of give and 
take, are essential to proper labour-manage- 
ment relations. Free collective bargaining, 
unhampered by compulsory government 
arbitration, 1s the best guarantee for the 
creation of a climate of opinion in which 
industrial peace can prevail.” 

Mr. Jodoin welcomed the recent launching 
by the ILO of “a program intended to give 
the workers of the whole world objective 
information on the facts and problems 
which we have to face”. He urged the 
Governing Body to do everything within 
its power to enable the ILO not only to 
continue but also to intensify its activities 
in the field of workers’ education. 

Speaking on human rights, which he said 
was of particular interest to the Canadian 
labour movement, the CLC President said: 
“To us, forced labour, slave camps, con- 
centration camps, and all other forms of 
forceful extraction of labour, are incom- 
patible with the normal functions of human 
existence.” 


Turning to discrimination in the field of 
employment and occupations, which is 
scheduled for discussion at the Conference, 
Mr. Jodoin said that Canadian Labour was 
“Very happy that today our federal Parlia- 
ment as well as six out of the 10 provincial 
legislatures have enacted laws banning dis- 
crimination in employment on account of 
race, religion or national origin.” 

He pointed out, however, “that although 
we consider that legislation has been an 
extremely important weapon for the protec- 
tion of human rights, we do not feel that 
it gives complete protection. Jt must be 
accompanied by a process of education, 
conciliation and investigation.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jodoin said that the 
workers of Canada were wholeheartedly 
behind the ILO and its activities. “We are 
particularly interested in its tripartite 
character and its earnest desire to assist 
whenever possible in the raising of the 
standards of living, the degree of comfort 
and the level of education of the working 
people of the world.” 
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While some of the participating organiza- 
tions in the ILO would like more emphasis 
placed on the non-treaty and non-legislative 
features of the organization’s work and 
others would want the ILO to cover ever 
wider fields of legislative conventions, 
recommendations and resolutions, “we of 
the CLC fail to see any basic conflicts in 
the terms of reference of the ILO. We place 
a great deal of value on conventions, 
recommendations and resolutions which are 
adopted by the conference,” he said. 


“Tt would be too much to expect that 
all these decisions would bear immediate 


and concrete results; but, surely, the very 
fact that these problems, vital to mankind, 
are being discussed in this international 
arena, in a spirit of give and take, and that 
certain standards of behaviour are being 
worked out which can serve as a yardstick 
for the individual governments in the pre- 
paration of their own legislation, is in itself 
an important contribution.” 


Morse Given 5-Year Extension as ILO Director-General 


David A. Morse—who was nearing the 
end of a ten-year term as Director-General 
of the International Labour Organization— 
has been unanimously given a five-year 
extension by the ILO’s 40-member Govern- 
ing Body. 

The employer, worker and government 
members of the ILO executive board gave 
Mr. Morse, an American, an extension to 
date from the expiration of his original 
ten-year term in 1958. Mr. Morse accepted 
the renewal. 


Prior to doing so the Governing Body 
changed the existing regulations and thus 
made such action possible. 

Under the changed regulations, which 
were adopted unanimously with one absten- 
tion, the mandate of an ILO director- 
general may be renewed every five years 
after an initial ten-year period. Formerly, 
the initial ten-year term could be renewed 
only for a single three-year term. 


Douglas M. Young To Head ILO’s Canada Branch 


Douglas M. Young 
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Douglas M. Young of Toronto, chief 
of the Personnel Division of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization since 1952 
(L.G., Jan. 1953, p. 51), has been appointed 
director of ILO’s Canadian branch office 
at Ottawa, effective September 1. 


Mr. Young succeeds V. C. Phelan, who 
died in the Capital on May 6, after having 
filled the post from 1949. 


Born in Toronto in 1912, Mr. Young 
formerly was personnel director of Lever 
Brothers, Canada; chairman of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association Committee 
on Old Age Pensions; a member of CMA’s 
Industrial Relations Committee; and Presi- 
dent of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 


Announcement of Mr. Young’s new 
appointment was made at Geneva by David 
A. Morse, ILO Director-General. 


Mr. Young, who attended Toronto Uni- 
versity and Queen’s University at Kingston, 
is married and has one daughter. In his 
present post he supervises a staff of 800. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Formation of a labour-management com- 
mittee at the Saguenay-Kitimat Company’s 
project at Kitimat, B.C., was recently 
announced. An article appearing in The 
Sagimat, employee publication at the pro- 
ject, said: “The first meeting of the newly- 
formed labour-management committee was 
held recently. Present at the meeting were 
the 10 members of the committee and 10 
‘guests’. 


Purpose of Commiitee 


“The purpose of the labour-management 
committee is to discuss problems the solu- 
tion of which would bring benefits to both 
labour and management. Problems of safety, 
inefficiency, absenteeism, changes in policy, 
etc., are examples of these problems. Fol- 
lowing some discussion it was generally 
agreed that the committee should not con- 
cern itself with grievances which could and 
should be handled under the terms of 
collective labour agreements. Rather the 
committee should concern itself with mat- 
ters that are liable to become grievances, 
and before they become grievances.” 


* * ok 


Two production suggestions received 
through the labour-management committee 
at Eastern Steel Products Limited in Pres- 
ton, Ont., have resulted in increased effi- 
ciency on one production suggestion—to use 
an ejector on a forming die—has resulted in 
a 50-per-cent saving in labour costs. Prev- 
ious to this installation it was necessary 
for the operator to stop work to remove 
each finished piece from the die. With 
the ejector pins installed the finished pieces 
are automatically pushed off. 

The second recommendation was for the 
use of heavy paper bags for shipping hard- 
ware rather than using jute bags. Previous 
to the introduction of this method all 
small hardware parts were packed in jute 
bags. Some of these were shipped directly 
but the majority were placed inside another 
bag or wooden crate. Now all hardware 
shipped inside another container is packed 
in paper bags. The estimated saving on a 
normal order of bags with the new method 
is more than $100. 


C.N.R. Union-Management Committees 


The annual meetings of the System Com- 
mittees Union-Management Co-operative 
Movement, Motive Power and Car Equip- 
ment Department, and the Maintenance of 
Way Department, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, were held in Montreal recently. Union 
and management officials from all parts of 
the Canadian National System attended the 
meetings. 


The annual report of union-management 
committees in the Motive Power and Car 
Equipment Department showed that there 
were 80 joint committees operating in the 
department. These 80 committees held a 
total of 730 meetings during the year and 
discussed 1,158 different items concerning 
the department’s work. Of the items dis- 
cussed, 890 recommendations were accepted 
and put into operation by management, 
38 were dropped, 11 deferred and 219 are 
pending for final decision. 


The annual report of the Maintenance 
of Way Department showed that there were 
40 joint committees in operation and these 
held 166 meetings during 1956. A total of 
656 new items were discussed during the 
year, as well as 633 items carried forward 
from 1955. Of these 656 new recommenda- 
tions, 419 were adopted, 127 dropped, eight 
deferred and 102 are pending. 


Speaking on behalf of the employees, 
General Chairman C. Smith, of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
said: “We will not accept that manage- 
ment is interested only in buying machinery 
as a means of depriving maintenance of 
way employees of their livelihood. We 
must accept the fact that mechanization is 
also forced on the railways as a means of 
preservation of the industry.” He described 
the system committee meeting as a clearing 
house for the ideas and recommendations 
of other committees and said that these 
had an influence on management policy 
decisions. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during May. The Board 
issued 15 certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered three representation votes, 
and rejected three applications for certifica- 
tion. The Board also granted one applica- 
tion for a provision for the final settlement 
of differences concerning the meaning or 
violation of a collective agreement. During 
the month the Board received 26 applica- 
tions for certification, allowed the with- 
drawal of five applications for certification, 
received six applications for provisions for 
the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of collec- 
tive agreements, and one application for 
revocation of certification. In addition the 
Board issued one new certificate following 
a request for review of an earlier decision, 
and gave a decision concerning the termina- 
tion of an agreement under Section 20 of 
the Act, both cases being received during 
the month. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the National Harbours Board in its Fleet 
Department in the Port of Montreal, 
aboard the tugs Sir Hugh Allan and Glen- 
keen, Floating Crane No. 1, Launch Messen- 
ger No. IV, Floating Derrick No. 8, and 
Floating Derrick No. 6 (L.G., June, p. 710). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Imperial Oil Limited in its British Columbia 
Marketing Division, aboard the motor ves- 
sels Imperial Nanavmo and Imperial Namu, 
and Barge No. 10 (L.G., June, p. 710). 


3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of city and highway drivers, helpers 
and dock workers employed by Deluxe 
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Transportation Limited, in the transporta- 
tion of freight in and out of North Bay, 
Sudbury, and Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
Que. (L.G., June, p. 710). 


4. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of the Sorel Dock 
and Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Sorel, Que. (L.G., 
June, p. 711). 


5. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, on behalf of a unit of 
certain technical employees of Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, in its Tech- 
nical Division and Research and Develop- 
ment Division (L.G., June, p. 711). 


6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, Local 64, on behalf 
of a unit of office employees of the New- 
foundland Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, 
Nfid. (L.G., June, p. 711). 


7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of its Data 
Centre, Vancouver (L.G., June, p. 712). 

8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company employed in the office of its 
Data Centre, Winnipeg (L.G. June, p. 712). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of its 
Data Centre, Moose Jaw (L.G., June, p. 
712). 


This section covers eS 
i 


the Industrial Relations and sputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the inister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


10. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by Terminal Warehouses 
Limited, Toronto (See below). 


11. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers, 
classified as first, second, and third mate, 
employed by The Reoch Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, aboard the SS 
Brookdale and SS Forestdale (See below). 


12. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers, 
classified as first, second, and third mate, 
employed by Reoch Transports Limited, 
Montreal, aboard the SS Willowdale (See 
below). 


13. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
classified as first, and second mate, em- 
ployed by The Owen Sound Transportation 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
(romes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 

~ established under the Act as successor to 
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Co., Limited, Owen Sound, Ont., aboard 
the vessels Norgoma, Normac, and Norisle 
(See below). 


14. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 


Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 


classified as first, second, and third mate, 


employed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, 
Que., aboard the tugs Claire Simard and 
Louse Simard (See below). 


15. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inec., on behalf of a unit of deck officers, 
classified as first, second, and third mate, 
employed by Northwest Steamships Limited, 
Toronto, aboard the SS A. A. Hudson and 
SS Superior (See below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant and intervener, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, applicant 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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and intervener, and Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited in the Improvement District 
of Elliot Lake, Ont., respondent. The Board 
directed that the voting unit comprise all 
employees employed by the respondent, 
excluding shift bosses, foremen, head sam- 
pler, persons above the rank of shift boss 
or foreman, office staff, geological and 
engineering staff, head assayer, guards, 
stationary engineers (first, second, third, 
and fourth class), boiler room helpers and 
students hired for the summer vacation 
period, with the names of both unions on 
the ballot (L.G., June, p. 711) (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant and intervener, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 796, applicant 
and intervener, and Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited in the Improvement District 
of Elliot Lake, Ont. The Board directed 
that the voting unit comprise employees 
employed by the respondent classified as 
stationary engineer (first, second, third, and 
fourth class), and boiler room helper, exclud- 
ing the chief engineer, power plant opera- 
tors, diesel operator, and compressor opera- 
tors, with the names of both unions on the 
ballot (L.G., June, p. 711) (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and Bayswater Shipping 
Limited, Brockville, Ont., respondent, with 
the voting unit to comprise deck officers 
classified as first, second, and third officer 
aboard the SS Bayanna, SS George S. Cleet, 
and SS Bayquinte (See below) (Returning 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Marine Division 
(West Coast’ Service) Vancouver, respon- 
dent, MV Imperial Vancouver (L.G., June, 
p. 710). ‘The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Husband Transport Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., June, p. 710). 
The application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected. 

3. Canadian Workers’ Association of 
Dredges and Tugs, applicant, Marine Indus- 
tries Limited, Montreal, respondent, Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener, and 
the International Union of Operating En- 
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gineers, intervener (L.G., June, p. 711). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the organizing of the unlicensed employees 
by the applicant in the dredging division 
of the respondent had been wrongfully 
influenced by company representatives. 


Application under Sec. 19 of Act Granted 


The Board granted an application for a 
provision for the final settlement of dif- 
ferences concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement affecting the 
International Brotherhood, of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local No. 31, Vancouver, appli- 
cant, and Sabre Freight Lines Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., respondent. The Board’s 
decision was made under Section 19 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, which provides that every 
collective agreement shall contain a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the parties to the agreement concerning its 
meaning or violation and that, where an 
agreement does not contain the required 
provision, the Board shall, upon application 
by either party to the agreement, prescribe 
such a provision (L.G., May, p. 572). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal, respondent, 
and Hill the Mover (Que.) Ltd., Montreal, 
respondent. The union was certified by the 
Board in November 1956 as the bargaining 
agent for a similar unit of employees of 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Mont- 
real, but when the employer became Hill 
the Mover (Que.) Ltd., the union made a 
request to the Board pursuant to Section 
61 (2) of the Act for a review of its decision 
and following consideration of the request 
the Board issued a new certificate with 
respect to a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Que.) Ltd. (request received during 
the month). 


Request for Consent to Terminate Collective 
Agreement within One Year 


Grain Workers’ Union Local 333, of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America and the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Terminal Elevator Division, 
Vancouver, joint applicants. In giving deci- 
sion, the Board stated that Section 20 of 
the Act provides that every agreement shall, 
if for a term of less than one year, be 


deemed to be for a term of one year from 
its operative date and cannot be terminated 
by the parties within a year except as 
provided by Section 10 of the Act or with 
the consent of the Board, and that Section 
20 does not permit the Board to grant con- 
sent to the making of agreements of less 
than one year’s duration. The Board stated, 
however, that when the proposed agreement 
has been signed for a term that meets the 
provisions of Section 20, the parties may 
apply for the consent of the Board to the 
termination of the agreement at the desired 
time (request received during the month). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (ind.) on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Toronto (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see “Appli- 
cations Withdrawn”, Item 8). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa~ 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by Cullen Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto (Investigating Off- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see “Applications 
Withdrawn”, Item 4). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by Terminal Warehouses 
Limited, Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough (See above). 

4. Sherbrooke Printing Trades Syndicate, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of employees of 
The Tribune Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. 
(CHLT-TV) (Investigating Officer: R. Du- 
quette) (See below). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed by The Reoch Steamship Company 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the SS Brookdale 
and SS Forestdale (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (See above). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
by Reoch Transports Limited, Montreal, 
aboard the SS Willowdale (Investigating 
Officer: C. HE. Poirier) (See above). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
by The Owen Sound Transportation Co., 
Limited, Owen Sound, Ont., aboard the 
vessels Norgoma, Normac and WNorvisle 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
above). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
by Branch Lines Limited, Montreal, aboard 
the tugs Claire Simard and Lowise Simard 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
above). 
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9, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
by Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, 
aboard the SS A. A. Hudson and SS Superior 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
above). 


10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Bayswater Shipping Limited, 
Brockville, Ont., aboard the SS Bayanna, 
SS George S. Cleet, and SS Bayquinte 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
above). 


11. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
Port Colborne, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F, J. Ainsborough). 


12. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, on behalf of a unit 
of building service employees employed by 
Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc., Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


13. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inec., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by The Lake Erie Navigation 
Co., Limited, Walkerville, Ont., aboard the 
Steamer Alexander Leshe (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


14. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by the Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited, Port . Arthur, Ont., 
aboard the tugs Kam, Nipigon, Orient Bay, 
Abitibi, and Magpie (Investigating Officer: 
C. E..Poirier). 


15. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers;* Local 979, International Brother- 
hood: of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Norton Motor Lines 
Limited, Stoney Creek, Ont. ee 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


16. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Pronto Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


17. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and stationary engi- 
neers’ helpers employed by Pronto Uranium 
Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


18. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and stationary engi- 
neers’ helpers employed by Algoma Uranium 
Mines Limited, District of Algoma, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 
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19. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
and pilots employed by the Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

20. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel and 
pilots employed by the Yellowknife Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Edmonton 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


21. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ltd., on behalf of a unit of Longshore- 
men employed by the Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Toronto (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

22. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by the Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


23. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Caledon Ter- 
minals Limited, Hamilton (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

24. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by the Hamilton 
Shipping Company, Limited, Hamilton (In- 
vestigating Officer: F, J. Ainsborough). 

25. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Yorkwood 
Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd., Hamilton 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

26. Canadian Dyno Employees’ Associa- 
tion on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, Bancroft, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, respon- 
dent (Office of Data Centre, Calgary) (L.G., 
June, p. 712). 


2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Smith Transport Limited, respondent (Win- 
nipeg terminal employees) (L.G., June, p. 
TAP). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., applicant, and Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Toronto, respondent 
(see “Applications Received”, Item 1). The 
application was later resubmitted (see 
“Applications Received”, Item 21). 
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4, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., applicant, and Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Toronto, respondent (see 
“Applications Received”, Item 2). The 
application was later resubmitted (see 
“Applications Received”, Item 22). 


5. Sherbrooke Printing Trades Syndicate 
Inc., applicant, and The Tribune Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., respondent (See above). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


During May, the Board received an appli- 
cation for revocation of certification affect- 
ing Fred McShane, N. H. Treanor, J. 
McCrie and L. Rampen, applicants, the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
respondent, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent. The application 
was for revocation of the certification issucd 
by the Board August 6, 1953, to the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
in respect of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (L.G. 
1953, p. 1478). 


Applications Received for Provision for Final 
Settlement of Differences Concerning Meaning 
or Violation of Agreement 


1. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, applicant, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
respondent (engineers). 


2. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, applicant, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and  Enginemen, 
respondent (firemen, helpers on _ electric 
locomotives, hostlers and hostler helpers). 


3. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, applicant, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, respondent (conductors, 
on road service). 


4. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, applicant, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, respondent (trainmen 
on road service). 


5. The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, applicant, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, respondent (conduc- 
tors, trainmen and switch tenders in yard 
service). 


6. Association of Atomic Energy Techni- 
cians and Draftsmen, Local 165, of the 
American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, applicant, and Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
respondent. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Edmonton, and United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, Local 396 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


4. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


5. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, Local 520 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


6. Trans-Canada Air Lines Limited and 
Trans Oceanic Lodge 1751, International 
Association of Machinists (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trepanier). 


7. Canadian National Railways (Canadian 
National Newfoundland Steamship Services) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


8. Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


9. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
International Alhance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


10. Commercial Cable Company and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette). 


11. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Canadian Airways Lodge 764 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Station CKVL, Verdun, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: R. Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 712). 


2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), and 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosme- 
tologists and Proprietors International 
Union of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Bernard Wilson) (L.G., June, p. 712). 


3. Motorways (Quebec) Limited, Mont- 
real, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette) (L.G., June, p. 712). 


4. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 534 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., June, p. 713). 


5. Western Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Calgary, and Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Local 
1374 (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) 
(L.G., April, .p. 453). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (L.G., June, p. 713) was fully 
established in May with the appointment 
of Eric G. Taylor, as Chairman. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, R. V. Hicks, QC, and Kenneth 
Woodsworth, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Jan., p. 63). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway, and the Oshawa Electric Railway) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Your Board of Conciliation consisting of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Chair- 
man; Mr. R. V. Hicks, QC, Company 
Nominee, and the Honourable Arthur W. 
Roebuck, QC, Union Nominee, appointed 
on or about the 19th day of December, 1956, 
met with the parties in Toronto on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1957, and in Ottawa on March 1, 
1957, and heard the full submissions of both 
of the parties with respect to the issues 
in dispute. 

At these meetings, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen was represented as fol- 
lows: 

A. J. Kelly, Chairman—Deputy President, 

L. C. Malone—Vice-President, 

C. W. Stanley—Statistician, 

E. Post—Chairman, N.St.C. & T. Railway, 

W. T. McLean—Chairman, O. E. Railway, 

C. W. Stanley—Statistician. 


The Railways were represented by the 
following: 

T. A. Johnstone—Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions, Montreal, 

E. K. House—Employee Relations Assist- 
ant, Montreal, 

J. C. Munro—Labour Relations Assistant, 
Montreal, 

E. C. Arkell—Labour Relations Assistant, 
Montreal, 

D. McGrath—Schedule Analyst, Montreal, 

G. 8S. Young—Regional Supervisor, Wage 
Bureau, Toronto, 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways (Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway, and the Oshawa Elec- 


tric Railway), and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute affects 
about 70 employees. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 


the Minister on the Joint recommendation 
of the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 
QC, and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
Brotherhood respectively. 

The Chairman and the members repre- 
senting the company and the Brotherhood 
signed separate reports. 

The text of the recommendations is 
reproduced here. ; 


J. Smith—Superintendent, Oshawa Rail- 
way, Oshawa, 

V. Snell—Trainmaster, N.S. & T. Ry., 
St. Catharines, a 

H. Bloomfield—Employees Relations Offi- 
cer, Toronto. 

Originally, the union’s requests for a 
revision of the agreement covering wages 
and working conditions of the employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, were as follows: 

1. That all wage rates, however estab- 
lished, applicable to miles, hours, overtime, 
arbitraries and special allowances be in- 
creased by thirty per cent (30%) effective 
April 1, 1956. 

2. That vacation with pay agreements be 
revised where necessary, to insure vacations 
without loss of earnings. 


Negotiations were, by common consent, 
delayed until settlement of the collective 
bargaining contract between the two major 
railways in Canada and the Brotherhood. 
After these contracts were settled, confer- 
ences were again held between the parties, 
at which the union put forward their request 
for amendment to the collective bargaining 
agreement in the following words: 

As a basis of discussion, we submit that 
the rates and conditions applicable to the 
respective employee classifications on the 
Canadian National Railway, Central Region, 
be extended in application to comparable 
classes of employees represented in these 
negotiations. 

However, the management was of the 
view that as electric motor power was 
generally used, wage adjustments must be 
determined by comparison with rates paid 
on so-called electric railways, where the 
duties and responsibilities and working con- 
ditions were, according to the railways’ 
view, quite different than those prevailing 
in yard service on the main line railways. 

After the parties had made: their full 
submissions, the Board attempted to con- 
ciliate the issues, but at the conclusion of 
the Board’s efforts, the parties still main- 
tained their original position with relation 
to the Union’s request that the standard 
rates as in effect on the Canadian National 
Railways for comparable employee classifi- 
cations be granted to employees on the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way and the Oshawa Electric Railway. ' 


This dispute concerns three agreements: 

(a) Conductors, Motormen, Brakemen 
and Trolleyman—Oshawa Railway Com- 
pany. 

(b) Yardmasters—Oshawa Railway Com- 
pany. 

(ec) Conductors and Brakemen—Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway Com- 
pany. 


And on the Oshawa Railway, it involves 
the following employees: 8 Conductors; 18 
Brakemen; 8 Motormen; 8 Polemen and 2 
Yardmasters. On the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railways, it involves 8 Con- 
ductors and 18 Brakemen. 

The Oshawa Electric Railway consists of 
a system of yards and trackage in and 
about the City of Oshawa. Electric locomo- 
tives are used except at the South Plant 
of the General Motors Corporation, where 
there are three diesel units used; and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway also uses diesel 
locomotives on the trackage at the South 
Plant of the General Motors Corporation. 

The Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway consists of a system of yards and 
trackage extending from Port Dalhousie 
through St. Catharines to Port Colborne, a 
total of about 72 miles, consisting of about 
40 miles of main track and 32 miles of 
sidings and industrial trackage. All electric 
engines, with weights up to 60 tons, provide 
the motor power on this road. 

On steam railways there are three types 
of switching performed in yards; train 
switching, transfer service and industrial 
switching, and it is the company’s con- 
tentions that train switching is not done 
on the Oshawa Railway and that the greater 
portion of the work performed on the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way is industrial switching. Both railways 
operate through and across city streets and 
necessarily move slowly. It is the Com- 
pany’s contention that on these railways, 
switching and transfer operations require 
more crews to handle fewer, cars, than 
would be the case on steam railways. This 
statement is challenged by the union. 

The company says that the capacity of 
electric locomotives used on these electric 
railways is less than the switching locomo- 
tives on the main lines of the Canadian 
National Railways, but the union says that 
the work performed, and not the type of 
motor power, should govern the pay. 

The company submits that electric rail- 
ways have always been recognized as being 
different and distinct from steam railways, 
and that for many years agreements cover- 
ing rates of pay on the electric lines have 
been considerably lower than those on the 
main railways, because their duties are 


comparatively light, due to shorter trains 
and fewer cars handled per shift. This, of 
course, the union denies, saying that the 
work load is comparable to that on the 
main railways, and that, its membership 
switches the same freight cars, uses the 
same signals and signal equipment and 
performs in an eight-hour shift a volume 
of work that is comparable to that per- 
formed in the Canadian National yard 
service. 

The company also contends that the 
motormen do not require the same training 
and skill as that required by the engineer 
on the steam railways, and that a motorman 
in order to qualify as such need only attain 
sufficient knowledge to operate an electric 
locomotive, and that the standard series of 
examinations on the operation of a diesel 
locomotive 1s not required; but if he is 
operating,a diesel locomotive at the General 
Motors South Plant, a motorman must 
merely satisfy a Canadian National Railway 
Road Foreman of Engines or Master 
Mechanic before he is assigned to one. 

On the other hand, the union says that 
since, by seniority, their membership is 
confined to the operation of the locomotives 
that the Oshawa Railway and the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway have, 
but that they could and would become 
qualified on other types of locomotives if 
they were used. 

The Railway contends that there is 
no justification for according employees on 
the Oshawa and Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railways more favorable treatment 
than employees on the Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway, which settled their con- 
tract on identical terms with that reached 
on the CNR, but maintaining the long- 
existing differential between electric and 
steam line rates. 

As opposed to this, the union says that 
the situation on the Lake Erie and Northern 
Railway is not comparable to that on the 
two railways represented here, and that 
the industrial switching and transfer work 
on these two railways is the same as similar 
service performed on the parent railway, 
and that the crews perform service with 
the parent railway whenever required to 
do so, thereby working alongside crews 
that are paid standard rates. And they also 
point out that the CPR run diesels into 
the General Motors South property, and 
their crews are paid standard rates. 

In short, the union contends that service, 
not the power used, should govern and that 
that justifies the application of standard 
yard rates and conditions. 

Senator Roebuck is of the view that the 
Brotherhood has made out a good case 
for parity with the rates paid for similar 
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classifications on the Canadian National 
Railways and Mr. Hicks holds a contrary 
view. The Chairman, while recognizing the 
union has made many important and valued 
submissions in support of their request for 
parity, is of the view that the railway has 
shown that there are real differences in the 
kind of work and qualifications required 
of the employees the union represents, 
compared to the kind of work and the 
qualifications of the men in similar classifi- 
cations on the Canadian National Railways. 

The differential between the rates paid 
on the Oshawa Railway and Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway and those 
paid on the Canadian National Railways 
prior to the recent agreement made with 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
the Canadian National Railways, is apparent 
from a comparison of rates set out im- 
mediately below: 


OSHAWA 
RAILWAY 
Ne Sir G:.& 2: CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY RAILWAYS 
Current Prior to Current Rates 
Rates Apr. 1/56 Rates June 1/57 
Conductor $1,808 Foreman ..$1,925 $2,060 $2,156 
Brakeman 1,676 MHelper-.... 1,785 1,910 1,999 
Motorman 1,808 Engineer .. 1,862 2,011 2,086 
Poleman 1,571 Helper 
(Electric) 1,617 1,747 1,811 
From an analysis of these figures, it 


shows that prior to the recent increase on 
the Canadian National Railways, the fore- 
men on the CNR received 11.7 cents per 
hour more than the conductors on these 
railways. A helper received 10.9 cents per 
hour more than the brakeman on these 
railways. The engineer received 5.4 cents 
per hour more than the motorman on these 
railways. The helper received 4.6 cents per 
hour more than the poleman on these rail- 
ways, and the differential would be increased 
in the event of the application of the 12- 
per-cent increase, as suggested by the com- 
pany, to the current rates on these railways. 

It is the Board’s view that the parties 
should endeavour to reach a settlement for 
the forthcoming contract along the following 
lines: 

1. By granting statutory holidays on the 
same basis as recently granted to the Cana- 
dian National Railways Trainmen. 

2. By granting to conductors, brakemen, 
motormen and polemen a similar money 
increase in rates per hour as granted to 
the foremen, helpers, engineers and their 
helpers in the recent Canadian National 
Railways contract settlements made with 
the men in the above classifications. 

3. By granting to all employees of the 
Oshawa Railway and the Niagara, St. 
Catharmes & ‘Toronto Railway, while 
operating on diesel engines, increases that 
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would generally result in comparable rates 
being paid in comparable classifications to 
those rates paid or agreed to be paid on 
the Canadian National Railways in their 
current contracts. 

4, And in addition thereto, the Oshawa 
Electric and Niagara, St. Catharines «& 
Toronto Railways should consider granting, 
and the union should consider accepting, 
upward adjustments at some date in the 
future, but within the term of the forth- 
coming contract, in the hourly rate paid 
to conductors and brakemen, so that the 
differential in hourly rates that conductors 
and brakemen would receive as compared 
with the hourly rates paid foremen and 
helpers under the present collective agree- 
ment with the Canadian National Railways 
trainmen would more nearly approximate 
the differential in hourly rate paid to motor- 
men on the Oshawa Electric and Niagara, 
St. Catharines & Toronto Railways and that 
paid to engineers on the Canadian National 
Railways prior to April 1, 1956. From a 
comparison of rates shown above the dif- 
ferential between the hourly rate paid to 
motormen on the Oshawa Railway and the 
Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto Railway, 
and that paid to engineers on the Canadian 
National Railways prior to April 1, 1956, 
was 575c per hour. If the upward adjust- 
ment herein recommended for consideration 
was made-in the hourly rate of conductors 
and brakemen, it would involve paying to 
them, in addition to the imcreases recom- 
mended in Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 above, 
a further hourly increase in the case of 
conductors amounting to 6;5¢ per hour and 
in the case of brakemen, amounting to 575¢ 
per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 30 day 
of April, 1957. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


I respectfully regret that I cannot concur 
entirely in the recommendations for settle- 
ment proposed by the Chairman, His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson. 

The union is, in effect, asking the com- 
panies to depart from the principle, which 
has been firmly established since 1942, 
whereby the same general wage increases 
have been accepted as those received by 
the yardmen on the Canadian National 
Railways. 

In my opinion, the union has not 
advanced any reason supported by any 
evidence to justify its demand that this 
long-established differential between elec- 
tric and steam line rates should be reduced, 


if not eliminated entirely. Indeed, there 
is nothing before the Board to indicate 
that there has been any significant change 
in the duties and responsibilities of the 
employees concerned. 

The Chairman’s report sets forth the 
reasons advanced on behalf of the Railways 
as to why such differential should not be 
altered so that there is no necessity to 
detail them further here, other than to 
point out that certain statistics filed by 
the union in support of its contention that 
switching assignments compared with those 
in some of the steam line yards of Canadian 
National Railways, as well as a statement 
regarding the switching assignments on cer- 
tain dates in the Port Colborne yard, were 
completely refuted by the companies. 

Under these circumstances, I concur with 
and endorse for settlement of these disputes 
those recommendations numbered 1-3, in- 
clusive, in the Chairman’s report, but dis- 
sent from that recommendation contained 
in paragraph numbered 4. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 18th day 
of April, 1957. 


(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


I have been privileged to read the report 
of the Chairman herein and regret that I 
cannot join in his compromise proposal. 
The issue involved is quite clear and may 
be simply expressed. 

The employees of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway and of 
the Oshawa Electric Railway, as_repre- 
sented before your Board of Conciliation 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
submit that they are entitled to rates of 
pay and other conditions of employment 
similar to those in effect on the Canadian 
National Railways Central Region having 
regard to respective employee classifications. 
The Canadian National Railways manage- 
ment denies the employees’ claim, alleging 
certain differences in working conditions 
which they say justified a lesser remunera- 
tion. A compromise settlement such as 
suggested by the Chairman but begs the 
question, and leaves it for continued future 
contention. 

The two railroads in question are wholly- 
owned subsidiaries of the Canadian National 
Railways and in every practical way a part 
of that railway system. The traffic on the 
tracks of both railways is almost entirely 
what is known as industrial switching, that 
is taking cars to industrial plants for loading 
and unloading, and returning them again 


to the Canadian National Railways main 
lines for further haulage. Similar work is 
done by train crews, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on the 
main line and branch lines of the Canadian 
National Railways throughout its entire 
system and in all parts of Canada. The 
union therefore insists that as the work 
done by the various employee classifications 
is the same in character, and, in effect, for 
the same employer, the conditions of em- 
ployment, including rates of pay, hours, 
holidays and other employee benefits, 
should be also similar; which they are not. 
To this the Canadian National Railways 
management argues that the power used on 
the two railroads in question is electric 
while that on the balance of the Canadian 
National Railways system is steam and 
diesel, to which the employees reply that 
it is the’ work done and the character of 
the services rendered that should govern 
remuneration, not the power which the 
employer sees fit to use. The work done 
on the main line and on these two rail- 
roads in industrial switching is identical. 
The company argues that the industrial 
switching done on the two electrically 
powered railroads differs from the standard 
yard switching, where both passenger and 
freight trains are both broken up and 
re-assembled, and this is true, but beside 
the point, for the pertinent comparison is 
between industrial switching on the rail- 
roads in question and on the balance of 
the Central Region. Men on the main lines 
of the great Canadian railroads are not 
discriminated against in the matter of 
remuneration when engaged in industrial 
switching, nor should they be on the 
subsidiary lines. Management argues that 
as the railroads in question operate in 
industrial areas, and frequently cross or 
traverse city streets, their trains must 
necessarily travel at slower speeds than 
do those on the main lines; but, on the 
other hand, the reason for lesser speed is 
the need for greater vigilence and caution 
to avoid the additional hazards to the 
crew and the public. This might well be 
advanced as a Justification for increased 
rather than decreased pay. It is said that 
these crews do not handle as many cars 
per day as are moved in regular yard 
service. Of course they do not. Neither of 
these railroads is a hump yard where they 
break up and assemble whole trains with a 
minimum of effort, concentration and 
hazard, but their record does compare 
favourably in all other respects—locomotive 
power, weight of load and number of cars 
moved—with the record of those engaged 
in the comparable service of industrial 
switching on the Central Region generally. 
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It is argued that the motormen on these 
trains do not qualify for service as engineers 
on the Canadian National Railways. If this 
is so, the rating is purely arbitrary, for the 
crews on these electrically powered trains 
qualify in knowledge of the Standard Code 
of Operating Rules and are experienced in 
regular railway work and practice. How- 
ever that may be, these men most assuredly 
do meet the requirements of the Canadian 
National Railways management for the 
services in which they are engaged and 
dispose of a tonnage equal to that generally 
handled by the crews of the Canadian 
National Railways engaged in industrial 
switching, safely and with skill and effi- 
ciency. 

Management advances as an argument 
that it has obtained an agreement with the 
employees of the Lake Erie and Northern 
Railways, which is electrically powered, for 
remuneration at less than parity with 
standard rates, but it is admitted that con- 
ditions are not identical. Management may 
have been fortunate or the employees 
generous, but of this your Board Members 
are uninformed, for the full facts were not 
disclosed to the Board. 

The pertinent facts and arguments were 
presented to the Board with great ability by 
Mr. A. J. Kelly, Deputy President and 
General Agent; Mr. L. C. Malone, Vice- 
President; and Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statis- 
tician, together with Mr. E. Post and Mr. 
W. T. McLean, Chairmen respectively of 
the two Brotherhood locals, together with 
a full reply by Mr. T. A. Johnstone, 
Manager of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Labour Relations, supported by an 
impressive array of assistants. In the light of 
the evidence presented, I am of opinion that 
the claim of the employees represented by 
the union to parity in remuneration with 
comparable employee classifications on the 
Central Region of the Canadian National 
Railways has been established, and I recom- 
ment that standard rates of pay and other 
benefits be extended to them. 


The difference in wage rates complained 
of are set forth in the following table: 


OSHAWA 
RAILWAY 
N. ST. C. & T. CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY RAILWAYS 
Current Prior to Current Rates 
Rates Apr. 1/56 Rates June 1/57 
Conductor $1,808 Foreman ..$1,925 $2,060 $2,156 
Brakeman 1,676 Helper .... 1,785 1,910 1,999 
Motorman 1,808 Engineer .. 1,862 2,011 2,067 
Poleman 1,571 Helper ; 
(Blectric) 1,617 1,747 1,795 
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The railway management intimated that 
it is prepared to grant to the represented 
employees of the Oshawa Railway and the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, the percentage increases and other 
benefits extended to the comparable classes 
on the main line, as set forth above, but 
insisted that percentages of increase must 
apply to the rates of pay now in effect on 
railways in question, thus maintaining the 
differences indicated in the table. In this, 
in my opinion, the management is in error, 
and therein lies the sole basis of disagree- 
ment. : 

Were the general principle of parity 
admitted, I feel sure that the Brotherhood 
would accept a convenient and reasonable 
application which was suggested at the 
hearing, and which is as follows, applicable 
to all employee classes represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
this dispute: 

(1) Effective April 1, 1956, to May 81, 
1958, wage rates in effect on March 381, 1956, 
be increased by seven (7) per cent. 

(2) Effective June 1, 1957, to May 81, 
1958, wage rates in effect on March 31, 
1956, be increased by a further five (5) per 
cent, being an increase of twelve (12) 
per cent in all. 


(3) Effective June 1, 1958, to the ter- 
mination of agreement on May 31, 1959, 
the wage rates applicable to like employee 
classes on the Canadian National Railways 
be applied to employees represented by the 
Brotherhood herein of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway and of the. 
Oshawa Electric Railway. 


(4) That payment for statutory holidays 
as applicable to like employee classes on 
the Canadian National Railways be applied 
to employees represented by the Brother- 
hood herein of the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway and of the Oshawa 
Electric Railway effective as of the date 
of the agreement in settlement of the within 
dispute. 

It is proposed that the term of the pro- 
posed agreement be extended to the 31st of 
May, 1959, and it will be noted that the 
desired parity will not be achieved in 
accordance with this proposal until the 1st 
of June, 1958. 

This I consider a just and reasonable 
settlement of the within dispute and I urge 
upon both parties its immediate acceptance. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 26th day of 
April, 1957. 
(Sgd.) A. W. Rozsucx, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1957 


Workmen’s Compensation Act amended to provide for workmen's counsellor 


and medical review board. 


At its 1957 session, from February 27 to 
April 12, the Nova Scotia Legislature 
amended the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide for the appointment of a coun- 
sellor to assist an injured workman to 
present his claim to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and to enable the Minister 
of Labour to establish~a medical review 
board. 

An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
authorizes the Labour Relations Board to 
state a case in writing for the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in banco upon a ques- 
tion of law. The special legislation govern- 
ing collective bargaining for teachers was 
amended to make the establishment of a 
conciliation commission mandatory at the 
request of either party to a dispute. 

Changes were also made in the legisla- 
tion dealing with elevators and lifts, voca- 
tional education, old age assistance, blind 
persons’ allowances and social assistance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A new provision added to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
to appoint a Workmen’s Counsellor to assist 
an injured workman, at his request, in the 
preparation of his claim to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The services of a 
Counsellor are also available to injured 
workmen under the Acts of British 
Columbia and Manitoba. The remunera- 
tion of the Counsellor is to be fixed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
payable out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

The amending Act further provides that 
the Minister may appoint a board of three 
qualified medical practitioners to review 
any case where a workman disagrees with 
the findings of the Board’s medical staif, 
claiming that compensation has been 
refused on erroneous or incomplete medical 
grounds or paid at a lower rate or for a 
shorter period than he was entitled to. No 
board may be appointed, however, to 
review a claim which has previously been 


Collective bargaining legislation amended 


referred to a medical referee by the Board. 
The findings of the board are to be final 
and must be given effect to by the Board. 
The remuneration of the members will be 
fixed by the Minister and paid out of the 
Accident Fund. 

A board of review is also provided for 
under the Acts of Alberta and British 
Columbia, although the provisions differ 
in detail and provision is made for an 
examination by a medical referee under 
several of the other Acts. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
authorizes the Labour Relations Board of 
its own motion to state a case in writing 
for the opinion of the Supreme Court im 
banco upon any question that, in the 
opinion of the Board, is a question of law. 
The Court is to hear and determine the 
question and remit its opinion to the Board. 
No costs are to be awarded in such a case. 

Another new provision forbids any change 
in working conditions while an application 
for certification is pending unless agreed to 
by the employees concerned. The section 
provides that, where a union has applied 
for certification, an employer may not 
increase or decrease rates of wages or alter 
any other term of employment, without 
consent by or on behalf of the employees 
in the unit, before the Board has given its 
decision or, where the union is certified, 
before notice to commence collective bar- 
gaining has been given. 

A further amendment prohibits an em- 
ployer from increasing, as well as decreas- 
ing, wages without the employees’ consent 
after notice to commence collective bargain- 
ing has been given by a certified union or 
after the commencement of negotiations 
for renewal of an agreement. 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 


are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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The amendments were proclaimed effec- 
tive from June 1. 


Elevators and Lifts 


An amendment to the Elevators and Lifts 
Act, which was passed last year to provide 
for the licensing and regulation of passen- 
ger and freight elevators and other types 
of lifts, provides that the Act will come 
into force from January 1, 1958. 


No elevator or lift may be operated 
unless it is licensed by the Chief Inspector. 
A further amendment authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to prescribe 
the form of such licences and the condi- 
tions under which they may be granted, 
suspended, revoked or transferred, to pro- 
hibit the transfer of licences and to pres- 
cribe licence fees. 


Collective Bargaining for Teachers 


Collective bargaining between the Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union and school boards 
has been authorized by the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union Act since 1953 (L.G. 1953, 
p. 1805). Amendments were made this 
year to the sections of the Act which pro- 
vide for the establishment of a concilia- 
tion commission when the parties fail to 
agree on a question of salaries and other 
conditions of employment. 


The amendments make the setting up of 
a commission mandatory when requested 
by one of the parties, fix a time limit for 
the nomination of members, and make 
provision for an appointment by a judge 
where a party fails to appoint a member. 


The Act provides that, where the par- 
ties are unable to agree, either may give 
notice in writing to the other that it 
desires the matters in dispute to be referred 
to a conciliation commission of three per- 
sons. The party giving notice is required, 
when giving notice, to name its nominee 
and to request that the other party name 
a person to act on the commission. The 
amendment requires this person to be 
appointed and the other party to be notified 
of the appointment within seven days of 
receipt of the notice. Similarly, the two 
parties are now required to appoint the 
third member, the chairman of the com- 
mission, within a seven-day time limit. 


If one party fails to appoint a member, 
the other may apply to a judge of a county 
court to appoint the member. As before, 
if the two members fail to appoint the 
chairman, either party may apply to a 
judge to make the appointment. 

The amendment further provides that 
the remuneration of the members is to be 
determined by the Minister of Education 
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and that the money required is to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund in 
the absence of a vote of the Legislature. 


The commission is to inquire into the 
matters in dispute and endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties. The 
chairman and one other member is to con- 
stitute a quorum, but in the absence of a 
member the other members must not pro- 
ceed unless the absent member has been 
given reasonable notice of the sitting. The 
decision of the majority is to be the deci- 
sion of the commission and in the event 
that the votes are equal the chairman has 
the casting vote. Unless the parties agree 
otherwise or the Minister otherwise directs, 
the commission is required to submit a 
report of its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister and the parties within one 
month of the appointment of its chairman. 


A new provision states that the recom- 
mendations of the commission insofar as 
they relate to the expenditure of money by 
a school board are to be considered as 
recommendations relating to the year for 
which the board next presents estimates to 
the city, town or municipal council. 


Vocational Education 


A new section was added to the Voca- 
tional Education Act to provide statutory 
authoritv- for the Minister of Education 
to enter into an agreement with the federal 
or a provincial Government or with a 
municipality, corporation, association or 
person relating to the construction, improy- 
ing, altering, equipping, maintaining and 
conducting of vocational schools. Since 
1945 the federal Government has had agree- 
ments with all provinces for the purpose 
of providing financial assistance towards the 
building and equipment of vocational 
schools on the secondary school level. 


Old Age Assistance and Blind Persons’ 
Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act to authorize the Minister of 
Public Welfare to make agreements with 
the federal Government providing for pay- 
ment by the Government of Canada to 
the Government of Nova Scotia of not less 
than 50 per cent of allowances paid by the 
province to the aged and not less than 
75 per cent of allowances to the blind. 
Since the Minister of Finance announced 
in the budget speech that provision was 
being made for funds to pay, from July 
1, 50 and 75 per cent, respectively, of allow- 
ances of up to $46 a month to the aged 
and blind, instead of the former amount 
of $40, the amendments will enable the 


province to enter into new agreements or 
amend existing agreements to take advan- 
tage of the proposed increase. 


Social Assistance 


Amendments were made to the Social 
Assistance Act removing some of the restric- 
tions on the payment of allowances. 

The Act was passed in 1956 (L.G., 1956, 
p. 1028) to provide assistance to certain 
families with children under 16 years where 
the father has deserted the family for at 
least a year and his whereabouts are 
unknown or where he has been committed 
to prison for two years or longer. An 
allowance is also payable to a foster parent 
earing for abandoned children and to a 


woman with one or more children who has 
lived as the common law wife of a man 
for at least five years immediately pre- 
ceding his death. The Act is complementary 
to the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


As passed, the Act provided that, in order 
to qualify for an allowance, a mother whose 
husband was in prison or had deserted her 
must have resided in the province at the 
time of the sentence or desertion and in 
the case of a common law wife must have 
been a resident at the time of! the death 
of the father of her children. Thes= qualifi- 
cations are now repealed. Similarly, an 
abandoned child for whom an allowance 
is sought need no longer have been residing 
in Nova Scotia when he was abandoned 
in order that the allowance be granted. 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick, 1957 


Provincial Legislature makes amendments to Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Stationary Engineers Act and to mothers’ allowances legislation 


The New Brunswick Legislature, which 
was in session from February 21 to April 
12, amended the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, raising from $3,000 to $4,000 the 
maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation may be based, and also amended 
the Stationary Engineers Act and _ the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


By an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the ceiling on earnings 
for compensation purposes was raised from 
$3,000 to $4,000, effective from January 1, 
1958. 

By a further amendment a new section 
was added stipulating that payments in 
respect of a child are to be made according 
to the present scale of benefits regardless 
of the date of the accident which caused 
the death of the workman, but no payment 
may be made covering a period prior to 
January 1, 1957. This section became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1957. 


Stationary Engineers 


The Stationary Engineers Act was 
amended to change the definition of “boiler 
horsepower”. One boiler horsepower is now 
equal to 10 square feet of heating surface 
(instead of 15) in return tubular boilers 
and to 10 square feet of heating surface 
(instead of 12) in internally fired boilers. 


The amending Act also provided for a 
new grouping of pressure vessels with 
respect to inspection fees. There are now 
four classifications instead of three. For 
inspection of pressure vessels up to and 
including 24 inches in diameter the fee is 
$3. The fee for pressure vessels that fall 
within the category of “more than 24 inches 
up to and including 42 inches” is $4.50. For 
those of more than 42 inches up to and 
including 60 inches, the fee is $6. For 
pressure vessels of more than 60 inches in 
diameter the fee remains $10. 

The Act provides that no employer may 
employ or keep in his employ for the 
purpose of operating or having charge of a 
steam power plant or boiler plant a person 
who is not a holder of a valid licence. An 
amendment added the further prohibition 
that an employer may not permit any 
person in his employ to operate or take 
charge of a steam power plant or boiler 
plant who does not hold a valid licence 
to do so. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act changed from three years to one 
year the period of residence required in 
respect of a child in order to be eligible 
for the payment of an allowance. Other 
conditions for eligibility having been com- 
plied with, an allowance may now be paid 

(Continued on page 878) 
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Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan, 1957 


New wages recovery law passed. Benefits to children increased under 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Minor changes made in other acts 


Several of Saskatchewan’s labour laws 
were amended in some respect at the session 
of the Legislature that began on February 
14 and prorogued April 10. A new Wages 
Recovery Act was passed, bringing the legis- 
lation more closely under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Labour. Monthly 
benefits payable to children under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act were raised. Minor changes were made 
in the laws dealing with hours of work, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, indus- 
trial standards and school attendance. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 


A new Wages Recovery Act, which went 
into effect on July 1, replaces the Act 
passed in 1951 (L.G. 1951, p. 997). 

The Act, like its predecessor, provides 
a worker with a procedure for collecting 
unpaid wages by enabling him to make a 
complaint before a justice of the peace or 
a police magistrate stating the amount of 
wages claimed. The magistrate is required 
to summon the employer before him and, 
if he finds the complaint to be legitimate, 
he may discharge the worker from his 
employment, if the term of service has 
not expired, and he must order the em- 
ployer to pay the wages found due, up to 
a maximum of $500 (formerly $400), 
together with costs. The $500 limit applies, 
however, only with respect to an employer 
to whom the Minimum Wage Act does not 
apply. 

As under the former Act, provision is also 
made for the collection of wages by Depart- 
ment of Labour inspectors (in the same 
manner as is provided in the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Hours of Work Act and 
the Annual Holidays Act). Under this Act, 
as under the other Acts named, an inspector 
is authorized to determine the amount 
owing and to obtain an agreement in writing 
between the employer and the employee 
as to the amount. Where the amount is 
agreed to, the employer is required to pay 
it within two days to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour who in turn pays it to the em- 
ployee concerned. If the employer pays 
the required amount within the time speci- 
fied, the employee is not entitled to lay 
an information in respect of the wages 
covered by the payment. 

In the revision, the Act has been brought 
more closely-under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour and into conformity 
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with other labour laws of the province by 
the addition of sections setting out require- 
ments with respect to the keeping of records 
and posting of abstracts, giving specific 
authority for inspectors to make inspections, 
and prohibiting discrimination against an 
employee who gives information regarding 
wages or participates in any proceeding in 
connection with the enforcement of the Act. 

The Act now provides that all money 
which an employer is required to pay by a 
magistrate or as a result of the investiga- 
tions of the Department of Labour is 
deemed to be wages and is subject to all 
deductions that the employer is required 
to make under any federal or provincial 
statute. 

Another new section forbids an employer 
to require an employee to return, or to 
accept the return of, any wages paid under 
the Act or a contract of service. 

The requirements for posting of abstracts 
and keeping of records are made applicable 
only to employers to whom the Minimum 
Wage Act applies. Such employers are 
required to keep any abstract of the Act 
or regulations which may be prescribed by 
the Minister posted so that it may be seen 
and read by all their employees. 

Records required to be kept with respect 
to each employee must show the name, sex, 
date of birth and residential address; the 
name or a brief description of the job of the 
employee; the regular rate of wages; the 
date and particulars of any change in the 
rate of wages; the total wages paid for each 
pay period; the total number of hours 
worked each day and each week; and any 
deductions made. Records must be main- 
tained for at least two years. All employ- 
ment records, including a copy of every 
written contract of service, collective agree- 
ment or any other document dealing with 
wages or other monetary benefits to which 
an employee is entitled, must be kept 
readily available for inspection by the 
Minister or an inspector. 

A further new section sets out the powers 
of the Minister or his representative to 
make an inspection of the payrolls and 
other records of the employer and to require 
any person to furnish information relating 
to wages, other monetary benefits or any 
condition of employment affecting an em- 
ployee. 


Workmen's Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act increased, 
from May 1, the monthly allowances pay- 
able to children under 16 years living with 
a parent from $25 to $35 and those payable 
to orphan children under 16 from $35 to 
$45. The increases apply in respect of all 
children’s allowances whether or not the 
accident resulting in the death of the father 
occurred before or after May 1. 


Another amendment adds to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board’s powers with 
respect to accident prevention the general 
power “to take such measures and make 
such expenditures as the Board deems neces- 
sary or expedient for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen”, 


Vacations with Pay 


The Annual Holidays Act was amended 
to provide that, for the purposes of the 
Act, where a business is sold, leased, trans- 
ferred or otherwise disposed of, the service 
of the employees concerned will be deemed 
to be continuous and uninterrupted. A 
similar provision appears in the legislation 
of British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 


Minimum Wages 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act provides an alternative basis on which 
the minimum wage may be fixed. Since the 
Act was enacted in 1919 it has provided that 
in exercising its powers to fix a minimum 
wage the Minimum Wage Board is to deter- 
mine the amount deemed adequate to fur- 
nish the necessary cost of living to the 
employees in the class of employment 
affected. As an alternative basis the amend- 
ment provides that the Board may deter- 
mine a minimum wage which is fair and 
reasonable, having regard to the wages that 
it considers to be generally prevailing in 
the class of employment affected. 


Hours of Work 


Effective from May 1, if an employer is 
convicted of a violation of, or failure to 
comply with, any provision of the Hours 
of Work Act, an order or the regulations 
or any condition prescribed by the Minister 
in granting authorizations under Sections 6 
or 7 of the Act, the convicting magistrate 
may, in addition to imposing a fine, order 
the employer to pay him the wages found 
to be due for transmittal to the employee. 
If the employer fails to do so, he will be 
liable to imprisonment for a minimum of 
30 days and a maximum of 90 days. For- 
merly, the provision authorizing the magis- 
trate to require the payment of wages due 


applied only with respect to a conviction 
for violation of the main provisions of the 
Act, ie., for failure to pay overtime as 
required. 


Under Section 6 the Minister may permit 
employees on a five-day week to work up 
to nine hours a day without overtime pay, 
provided weekly hours do not exceed 44. 
Under Section 7 the Minister may authorize 
longer working hours than eight per day 
or 44 per week, without payment of over- 
time, to facilitate the arrangement or rota- 
tion of shifts, provided average hours 
worked during a specific period do not 
exceed eight or 44. 


The maintenance of earnings clause, which 
provides that no reduction in hours in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 
may result in a reduction of take-home pay, 
is extended to April 1, 1958. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification 


New sections were added to the Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
effective from May 1, requiring employers 
to keep records and providing for inspection. 

Every employer carrying on business in 
a designated trade is now required to keep 
records, showing with respect to every 
tradesman and apprentice in his employ 
and every other person engaged in connec- 
tion with the business of the employer, 
the name, address, date of birth, certificate 
number and expiry date of the person con- 
cerned, the trade in which he works, the 
date of commencement of his current em- 
ployment and other particulars as may be 
required by the regulations. In the case 
of apprentices and tradesmen who are also 
employees, the employer is also required 
to keep a record of wages and the number 
of hours worked at the regular rate. 


The Minister of Labour or his represen- 
tative is authorized at any reasonable time 
to inspect records kept during the preceding 
two years and to require an employer to 
verify the entries in such records by statu- 
tory declaration or other approved method. 
He may also require any person to furnish 
any information deemed necessary to ascer- 
tain whether or not the Act or regulations 
are being complied with. 


Industrial Standards 


An amendment to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act provides for the collection of 
unpaid wages from an employer by a 
Department of Labour inspector, a provi- 
sion which is included in most of the wage 
and hour legislation administered by the 
Department. 
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The new provision authorizes a represen- 
tative of the Minister to determine the 
amount of wages owing to an employee 
under an industrial standards schedule and 
to arrange an agreement between the em- 
ployer and employee as to the amount. The 
employer is required to pay the amount 
agreed on to the Deputy Minister within 
two days and he is to pay it immediately 
to the employee. If the employer does so, 
he is not liable to prosecution for failure 
to pay the wages covered by the payment 
to the Deputy Minister. 

The Deputy Minister is required to keep 
a record of all such money paid to him by 
employers and paid by him to employees. 
If the Deputy Minister is unable to locate 
an employee and if the employee fails to 
claim the money to which he is entitled, 
within two years, the money is to be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


School Attendance 


Amendments were made to the sections 
of the School Attendance Act that grant 
exemptions from the requirement that all 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 must 
attend school. The amendments provide 
for cases where the child would normally 
be attending school in a larger school unit. 

A child is excused from attendance if he 
is under efficient instruction at home or 
elsewhere. It is now provided that the 
instruction must be approved by the 
superintendent of schools. A child need not 
attend also where, in the opinion of the 
unit board or, as before, the magistrate or 


board of trustees, it is necessary for him 
to be absent from school in order to main- 
tain himself or some other person dependent 
on him, or if, according to a written state- 
ment from the superintendent (formerly 
from the principal or teacher) there is not 
sufficient accommodation in the school 
which the child has the right to attend. 
Further, if the child is under 12 years 
and there is no school within 23 miles or, 
if he is over 12, within 3} miles, he need 
not attend school unless a conveyance is 
provided by a school board or unit board 
under the terms of the School Act. It is 
now provided that this exemption does not 
apply to a child living within 13 miles from 
a school bus route established by a unit 
board for conveying children to and from 
school. 

The other exemptions are the same as 
before. Attendance is not required if the 
child is sick or there is some other unavoid- 
able cause, and the teacher is kept informed, 
or if he has passed the Grade VIII examina- 
tion or its equivalent or if, in the opinion of 
the superintendent, he should be exempted 
from further attendance at the elementary 
school level. 


Resolution 


A resolution adopted on April 2 recom- 
mended that the federal Government take 
the necessary action to establish unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits at not less than 
two-thirds of earnings of persons in insur- 
able employment, to eliminate the waiting 
period and to extend the coverage of the 
Act to groups not now within its scope. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario court refuses summary dismissal of declaratory action; British 
Columbia and Ontario courts uphold Labour Relations Board decisions 


The Ontario High Court has found that 
a company contesting the validity of an 
order of the Minister of Labour was entitled 
to bring a declaratory action. 

In a craft certification case, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court affirmed the deci- 
sion of the Labour Relations Board, holding 
that the Board in refusing certification had 
acted within its jurisdiction. 

In an appeal from a court order quashing 
a decision of the Labour Relations Board, 
the Ontario Court of Appeal ruled that 
decisions of the Board acting within its 
jurisdiction are not reviewable by the 
courts. 
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Ontario High Court... 


-.. upholds a declaratory action against an order 
of Minister of Labour under Labour Relations Act 


On February 8, 1957, the Ontario High 
Court dismissed a motion presented by the 
Attorney-General of the province asking 
for summary disposal of a declaratory action 
brought by a company against an order 
of the Minister of Labour issued under the 
authority of Section 58(5) of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Wilson, who gave the decision 
of the Court. Following an allegation of 
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dismissal of certain employees, in violation 
of the Labour Relations Act, by Joyce & 
Smith Co. Ltd., an inquiry was ordered 
under Section 58 of the Act; Magistrate 
S. T. Bigelow, QC, was appointed on 
August 30, 1956, as commissioner to make 
an investigation. 

In his report, dated October 29, 1956, the 
commissioner recommended, generally, re- 
instatement of the employees, effective from 
August 21, 1956, with compensation for loss 
of earnings and other benefits, and pro- 
posed that his recommendations, if con- 
curred in by the Minister, be implemented 
within 48 hours of the company’s receipt of 
the Muinister’s decision. 

An order dated November 9, 1956, issued 
by the Minister, directed “Joyce and Smith 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, to carry out 
the above cited recommendations of the 
Commissioner immediately”. 

Fearing that if it failed to comply with 
the Minister’s order it would be prosecuted 
under Section 61(1) of the Act, which 
provides penalties for failure to comply 
with “any decision, order, direction, declar- 
ation or ruling” made under the Act, the 
company considered that its only remedy 
was to bring a declaratory action com- 
menced by the issue of a writ of summons. 

The company contended that the order of 
the Minister and the findings and recom- 
mendations of the commissioner were illegal, 
unauthorized and ultra vires the Labour 
Relations Act. In these circumstances it 
claimed that it was entitled to bring the 
action under the authority of the well- 
known case of Dyson v. Atl’y-Gen’l. (1911) 
1 KB. 410. 

The Attorney-General for Ontario, being 
cited as defendant in the case at bar, intro- 
duced a summary motion for an order 
striking out the statement of claim pre- 
sented by the company, and for an order 
that the action be stayed, or, in the alter- 
native, that the action be dismissed on 
the grounds that (1) the statement of claim 
disclosed no reasonable cause of action, and 
was an abuse of the process of the Court; 
(2) that, if there was any cause of action, 
such action was frivolous and vexatious; (3) 
that the action was barred by the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act, and in par- 
ticular by Section 58; and (4) that, if the 
plaintiff had any remedy, such remedy 
should be sought by way of certiorari, and 
not by an action in the Court. 

Two main arguments were put forward 
in support of the motion: (1) that the 
action was in essence an attempt to appeal 
from an order made by the Minister of 
Labour; and (2) that, if the order was to 
be attacked, it should be by way of a 
motion for an order for certiorari. 


Dealing with the second submission first, 
Mr. Justice Wilson stated that it was 
beyond question that the order was an 
administrative order. Therefore the remedy 
for certiorari could not be applied. He 
referred to the ruling made by Mr. Justice 
Roach in Re Brown & Brock (1945), 3 DLR 
324, who stated: “That (the power of a 
Rentals Administrator of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board) is an administra- 
tive power... and an order made in the 
exercise of it isnot the subject of certiorari’. 
With regard to the first submission the 
judge would not rely on the cases cited 
by the defendant because they were cer- 
tiorart proceedings. 

On the other hand, the Court accepted 
the contention of the company that, relying 
on the authority of Dyson v. Att’y-Gen’l., 
it was entitled to bring the action (unless the 
action was one which in the exercise of its 
power the Court ought to stay), and that 
the Attorney-General was the proper party 
to be named as defendant in the circum- 
stances. 

Relying on the decision in Smith v. A.-G. 
Ont. (1922), 52 OLR 469, the Court ruled 
that the motion of the Attorney-General 
should be dismissed on the ground that 
the case ought not to be disposed of 
summarily. This, the judge stated, was 
in accordance with the usual practice of 
the Court in all civil litigation. Joyce & 
Smith Co. Ltd. v. Attorney-General for 
Ontario (1957) 7 DLR (2d) 321. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. refuses request for certiorari, thus upholding a 
decision of province’s Labour Relations Board 


On April 4, 1957, the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia rejected the application 
of a trade union for a writ of certiorari to 
review a decision of the Labour Relations 
Board refusing it certification on the ground 
that the unit of employees concerned was 
not appropriate for collective bargaining. 

The facts of the case, as related by 
Chief Justice Sherwood Lett in his reasons 
for decision, were as follows: 

In June 1954, the Aluminum Company 
of Canada at Kitimat and Kemano entered 
into a collective agreement with eleven 
unions. In August 1955, the agreement 
was renewed with amendments, effective 
until June 21, 1957. 

The renewed agreement contained, iter 
alia, a statement that the unions concerned 
had been certified as of February 2, 1954, as 
the bargaining authority for all the em- 
ployees of the company except those 
excluded by the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and except technical, pro- 
fessional and supervisory staff, members of 
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the company’s police force and office and 
clerical personnel. The agreement also 
stated that the unions had organized the 
Allied Aluminum Workers Council (AFL) 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of, and bargaining collectively on behalf 
of, the members of the union employed by 
the company in the production of aluminum, 
the generation and transmission of elec- 
tricity and other related activities, including 
maintenance work, in northern British 
Columbia and in particular at Kitimat, 
Kemano, on all transmission lines and in 
all places known as the Alean Project. The 
statement noted that the unions had 
authorized the Council to bargain collec- 
tively with the company on their behalf 
and were desirous of entering into an 
agreement with company covering all the 
company’s employees for whom the unions 
had been certified. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 344, was one of the 
eleven unions which were parties to the 
agreement. IBEW Local 1661, the plaintiff 
in the case at bar, was not at that time in 
existence. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5115, was not a party to the 1955 
agreement. 

On May 2, 1955, Steelworkers Local 5115 
applied to the Board for certification in 
respect of certain employees of the com- 
pany at Kitimat, but the application was 
rejected on June 29 on the ground “that 
the unit is not appropriate for collective 
bargaining”, On May 14, 1956, the same 
union again applied for certification but 
this time in respect of all employees of the 
company employed anywhere in northern 
British Columbia except those excluded by 
the Labour Relations Act, and certain 
enumerated exceptions. 

On or about May 29, 1956, IBEW Local 
1661, which was formed in December 1955, 
applied for certification in respect of: 
“All skilled craftsmen, workers, assistants, 
learners, helpers coming under the various 
electrical functions of the Aluminum Com- 
pany, its ancillary operations” employed 
“throughout the establishments known as 
the Kitimat and Kemano works, which 
includes the Kitimat Smelter, Kemano 
generating station, the connecting trans- 
mission system, and all associated installa- 
tions, works and territories in northern 
British Columbia”. 

In an explanatory letter attached to the 
application the union stressed that the 
application covered all electrical workers 
at Kitimat and Kemano who wished to 
maintain their identity and independence 
through craft autonomy and _ individual 
certification. The applicant local admitted 
on its application form that another trade 
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union was at the time bargaining for the 
employees affected by the application, 
namely IBEW Local 344, which held part 
of a joint certification. It also stated that 
the Albed Aluminum Workers Council, 
holding a joint certification covering all 
employees, represented other employees of 
the employer. On June 11 the Registrar 
of the Board informed the union that its 
application had “been forwarded for investi- 
gation”. 

On June 21 the Registrar informed Local 
1661 that the Board would hear “the 
persons affected in respect to the application 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5115, and the application of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1661, to be certified for 
units employed by the above employer” 
and set the hearing for July 11, 1956. 

The notice contained the following para- 
graph: 

You or your representative are requested 
to be present and make such representations 
as you choose and to hear submissions by 
other persons. The hearing of oral argument 


on that date does not preclude the submission 
of written argument prior to the hearing. 


On July 3, Local 1661 submitted to the 
Board a written statement, the material 
part of which reads as follows: 

The purpose of the application by Local 
Union 1661 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers is to ensure that Local 
1661 will hold and enjoy the same position 
as Local 344 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and in place of 
Local 344, with respect to the unions which 
are now certified for employees of _ the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, at 
Kitimat, Kemano and elsewhere on the Alcan 
Project. Should anything interfere with 
that position, i.e., if the application of the 
Steelworkers’ Union is granted and in con- 
sequence Local 1661 can no longer take the 
place of Local 344 in the now existing certi- 
fication, then Local 1661 wishes a craft 
certification under Section 11, chapt. 17, 
of the Labour Relations Act of British 
Columbia. 


At the hearing the following parties were 
heard: the IBEW, the Allied Aluminum 
Workers Council, the company and the 
Steelworkers’ Union. Counsel for the Coun- 
cil, who was also counsel for Local 1661, 
made a statement similar to that quoted 
above and added: “I submit that if a craft 
union applies for a certification in respect 
of those members of its craft which are 
included in a larger industrial certification, 
it is my submission that under the Act 
they are entitled to that craft certification 
as of right.” 

Counsel for Steelworkers Local 5115 then 
made a submission contending that the unit 
which Local 1661 sought to represent was 
not appropriate for collective bargaining. 


‘cise those powers 


As to its alternative application for craft 
certification, counsel’s opinion was that it 
should not be ruled on by the Board “in 
any way, shape or form”. He also con- 
tended that members of Local 1661 were not 
making a craft application as such because 
Local 5115 had among its members power- 
house and line maintenance men. 

Counsel for the company, objecting to 
the application of Local 1661, submitted 
that the whole area was one unit, and that 
there was no justification for splitting it 
into smaller units. He pointed out that the 
application “includes some who do not 
appear to be craftsmen and for that added 
reason I say the application of the IBEW 
should be rejected”. 

Counsel for Local 1661 replied at con- 
siderable length to these submissions. 
Referring again to the application of Local 
1661, he stated: “I wish to make it quite 
clear that this is a craft application” and 
compared it to the application of Steel- 
workers Local 5115 made in 1955. 

The same day the Board announced that 
it had decided that the unit applied for 
by the IBEW was not appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining and that a vote would 
be taken on the application of Steelworkers 
Local 5115. 

The decision of the Board was later 
confirmed by letter. No reasons for its 
findings were given at the hearing or in 
the confirming letter. No petition for recon- 
sideration of the decision was presented to 
the Board. Subsequently, in August 1956, 
the application of Steelworkers Union 5115 


' was granted by the Board. 


Later Local 1661, by asking for a writ 
of certiorari, challenged the decision of the 
Board on the grounds that the Board had 
acted without jurisdiction or in excess of 
its jurisdiction in ruling that the unit 
applied for was not appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining and that the decision was 
bad in law in that there was no evidence 
or argument presented to the Board on 
which the Board could find as a fact that 
the unit was not an appropriate unit for 
collective bargaining. 

The Court, after examining Sections 12(1), 
12 (2) and 62(7) of the Act, stated that 
those sections gave the Board very wide 
powers in the matter of receiving and 
accepting evidence, and that it could not 
presume that the Board had failed to exer- 
in dealing with the 
matter under consideration. The available 
evidence indicated that the Board had 
investigated the application and had before 
it as evidence the application itself, the 
various documents submitted in connection 
with it, the Board’s own records, and such 
other evidence and material as it might 


have found in making its own inquiries. 
The transcript of the hearing clearly showed 
there had been argument. It also appeared 
from the transcript that counsel for Local 
1661 had been given every opportunity to 
make whatever submissions he wished, and 
that he had done so. 


The Court found that the Act did not 
contain any provision whereby the Board 
was required to state its reasons for deter- 
mining that a group was not appropriate or 
“otherwise appropriate” as a unit for col- 
lective bargaining. 

The Court then proceeded to examine 
Section 11 and noted that, with respect to 
an application for certification on behalf 
of a craft union, certain conditions must 
be established: (1) that the group of em- 
ployees belonged to a craft or group exer- 
cising technical skills, by reason of which 
it was distinguishable from the employees 
as a whole; (2) that the majority of the 
group were members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or skill; and (8) 
that the application was made subject to 
the provisions of Section 10 (which deals 
with applications for certification). 

The Court continued: 

The Board being satisfied as to the above 
requirements, the section is mandatory that 
the trade union applying “shall be certified” 
by the Board for the employees in the group, 
but subject to one further condition, namely, 
“af the group is otherwise appropriate as a 
unit for collective bargaining”. 


Under Section 12 of the Board is required 
to determine whether a unit is appropriate 
for collective bargaining but no specific 
procedure is provided for determining 
appropriateness. Reading the Act as a 
whole, the Court stated, it could be assumed 
that the Board had the power to determine 
whether a group of employees for whom 
certification was applied for under Section 
11 was otherwise appropriate as a unit for 
collective bargaining, in the same manner 
as the Board was required to determine 
the appropriateness of a unit under Sec- 
tion 12. The judge noted that the words 
“appropriate” and “otherwise appropriate” 
were not defined in the Act. 

The Court, agreeing with the stand taken 
by the Manitoba Court in the case of 
In re International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local Union 827, and Manitoba 
Labour Board et al (1952) 6 WWR (NS) 
49 (L.G. 1952, p. 941), stated that the 
word “otherwise” must imply that appro- 
priateness of a unit for collective bargain- 
ing depends on considerations other than 
those specifically mentioned in the relevant 
section of the Act. 


‘ 
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Chief Justice Lett then observed: 


The Board is clearly not bound to make 
its determination of appropriateness upon 
the basis only of evidence and argument 
presented at the hearing. It is not bound 
to conduct an inquiry as if it were a trial 
but “it must act in good faith and fairly 
listen to both sides”. Board of Education v. 
Rice (1911) A.C. 179, re Labour Relations 
Board (Nova Scotia) et al (1955) 1 DLR 
StS) 


He held that there was evidence before: 
the Board from which it could determine 
“the qualifications or appropriateness en- 
visaged by the word ‘otherwise’ in Section 
11. Further, the onus of meeting all the 
requirements of Section 11 was upon the 
applicant, including the burden of showing 
that the group was ‘otherwise appropriate’.” 

Accordingly, the Court ruled that the 
Board had jurisdiction to determine if the 
group applied for by Local 1661 was other- 
wise appropriate as a unit for collective 
bargaining and added: 

It has not been established by the appli- 
cant herein that the Board acted without 
jurisdiction or in excess of its jurisdiction 
or was influenced by some extraneous con- 
sideration which would render its decision 
invalid in law. Nor-has it been shown that 
its decision was made arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously. : 

The application for a writ of certiorari 
was therefore denied. Re International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
1661 Vv. the Labour Relations Board of 
British Columbia, British Columbia Supreme 
Court, April 4, 1957. 


Ontario Appeal Court... 


-.. holds that decision of the province’s Labour 
Relations Board is not reviewable by the Court 


On April 24, 1957, the Ontario Supreme 
Court. (Appeal Side) allowed an appeal 
brought by a union against a decision of 
the Ontario High Court quashing certifica- 
tions issued by the Labour Relations Board 
and ruled that when the Board acts within 
the limits of its jurisdiction its decisions 
are not reviewable by the Court. 

Mr. Justice Roach, who gave the decision, 
and with whom Mr. Justice Aylesworth and 
Mr. Justice Lebel agreed, first related the 
facts of the case. 

The union, Local 166 of the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (AFL), 
representing the Methods, Wage Rate and 
Senior Cost Technicians Association of 
Ontario, appled for certification as the 
bargaining agent for certain employees 
of Canadian General Electric Company, 
Limited, in each of its three plants located 
at Peterborough, Toronto and Guelph. The 
employees concerned were employed in six 
classifications, namely, wage rate analysts, 
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senior cost clerks, methods men, rate 

setters, time study men and motion time 

study men. 

The company opposed the applications 
on the ground that the employees con- 
cerned were excluded from the Labour 
Relations Act by Section 1 (3) (b), in that 
they exercised “managerial functions” or 
were “employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations”. 

After an extensive hearing (as to which 
no complaint was made before the Court) 
the Board held by a majority decision that 
employees in all the classifications except 
those of wage rate analyst and senior cost 
clerk were “employees” for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Subsequently the Board granted certifica- 
tion in respect of the employees concerned. 
The company then applied to the Court for 
certiorari and an order quashing the certifi- 
cates on the ground that the Board lacked 
jurisdiction to grant them. 

The motion was heard by Mr. Justice 
Wells, who ruled that methods men, rate 
setters and motion time study men were 
not employees within the meaning of the 
Act but that time study mea were “em- 
ployees”. Accordingly, he quashed, for lack 
of jurisdiction, the Board’s certification with 
respect to the first three classifications and 
dismissed the application with respect to 
the fourth, time study men (L.G., Aug. 
1956, p. 1032). 

The union appealed the decision and in 
the appeal the company moved to vary the 
decision by quashing the certification as 
it applied to time study men. 

The Court of Appeal in dealing with the 
case took into consideration the sections 
of the Act setting out the Board’s general 
powers with respect to certification, and 
particularly Sections 1 (3) (b), 68 (1) (a) 
and 69. The sections read as follows: 

See. 1 (3) For the purposes of this Act no 
person shall be deemed to be an 
employee, 

(b) ...who exercises managerial 
functions or is employed in a 


confidential capacity in matters 
relating to labour relations. 

Sec. 68 (1) The Board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to exercise the powers 
conferred upon it by or under 
this Act and without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, if any 
question arises in any proceeding, 

(a) as to whether a person is an 
employer or an employee; ' 


The decision of the Board thereon 
shall be final and conclusive for 
all purposes. 


No decision, order, direction, 
declaration or ruling of the 
Board shall be questioned or 
reviewed in any court and no 


Sec. 69. 


order shall be made or process 
entered, or proceedings taken in 
any court, whether by way of 
injunction, declaratory judgment, 
certiorari, mandamus, prohibi- 
tion, quo warranto, or otherwise, 
to question, review, prohibit or 
restrain the Board or any of its 
proceedings. 


Reviewing Mr. Justice Wells’ decision, 
the Court stated that Mr. Justice Wells 
had pointed out that, while the Board 
might have an exclusive jurisdiction, its 
jurisdiction was limited to the powers con- 
ferred on it by the Act and it was subject 
to the positive prohibition of Section 
1 (3) (b). In consequence it could not give 
itself jurisdiction by making a _ wrong 
decision in the face of that prohibition. 
In his examination of the issue Mr. Justice 
Wells had sought to determine the mean- 
ing of the expressions “managerial func- 
tions” and “employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions” and had applied his findings to the 
available evidence. As a result of his 
inquiry he held that none of the employees 
in question were employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions and that all except the time study 
men exercised managerial functions. 

The Court of Appeal took a different 
stand regarding the basic issue of the case. 
In this respect Mr. Justice Roach stated: 


In my respectful opinion, the question 
before Mr. Justice Wells and now before this 
Court is not whether the employees in the 
four classifications as to whom certification 
was granted by the Board did or did not 
exercise “managerial functions” or were or 
were not “employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations’. It 
is simply this,—has the Legislature vested 
in the Board the exclusive jurisdiction to 
decide those matters? 


In Mr. Justice Roach’s opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Wells had treated those matters as 
collateral matters, the decision on which 
the Board’s jurisdiction to certify the union 
depended. In this respect he relied on the 
ease Bunbury v. Fuller 156 E.R. 47. Mr. 
Justice Roach, however, considered that 
the Board had to decide the question but, 
in so doing, it was deciding not a collateral 
matter but a matter that was an essential 
and integral part of the whole subject 
matter over which it was given explicit 
and exclusive jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice Roach then added: 


I think it is absolutely impossible to 
regard the question whether the employees 
concerned exercised “managerial functions” 
or were “employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations’, as 
something “extrinsic to the adjudication im- 
peached” in the instant case. A collateral 
matter must be something lying aside from 
the main issue and in that sense extrinsic 
to it. ‘But how could the question, whether 


these workmen are employees for the pur- 
poses of the Act, ever be a matter extrinsic 
to or lying aside from the issue which the 
Board had to decide? It is a very part of 
that issue and in no sense in any way 
isolated from it. It is equally as essential 
a part of that issue as other questions which 
the Board would have to decide in determin- 
ing whether the applications for certificates 
should or should not be granted. 


Counsel for the company, arguing that 
the question of whether a person is an 
“employee” was a collateral question and 
not part of the main subject matter of the 
proceedings, referred to two cases: Re 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited (N:S.), 
(1947) 3 DLR 195, and The King v. Labour 
Relations Board (N:S.) (1951) 4 DLR 227. 
Neither case, in the opinion of the Court, 
was relevant since in neither was there 
and employer-employee relationship, while 
in the case at bar such legal relationship 
did exist under the general law and was 
neither in doubt nor challenged. 


On the question of whether the Board’s 
decision that the employees involved were 
employees for the purposes of the Act 
was reviewable by the Court, Mr. Justice 
Roach cited Lord Esher’s judgment in The 
Queen v. Commissioners for Special Pur- 
poses of the Income Tax Act, 21 Q.B.D. 
313, that 


When an inferior Court or tribunal or 
body, which has to exercise the power of 
deciding facts, is first established by Act of 
Parliament, the Legislature has to consider 
what powers it will give that tribunal or 
body... The Legislature may entrust the 
tribunal or body with a jurisdiction, which 
includes the jurisdiction to determine whether 
the preliminary state of facts exists as well 
as the jurisdiction, on finding that it does 
exist, to proceed further or do something 
more. When the Legislature are establishing 
such a tribunal or body with limited juris- 
diction, they also have to consider, whatever 
jurisdiction they give them, whether there 
shall be any appeal from their decision, for 
otherwise there will be none. In the second 
of the two cases I have mentioned it is an 
erroneous application of the formula to say 
that the tribunal cannot give themselves 
jurisdiction by wrongly deciding certain facts 
to exist, because the Legislature gave them 
jurisdiction to determine all the facts, includ- 
ing the existence of the preliminary facts on 
which the further exercise of their jurisdic- 
tion depends; and if they were given juris- 
diction so to decide, without any appeal 
being given, there is no appeal from such 
exercise of their jurisdiction. 


Relying on Lord Esher’s judgment and 
other authorities, Mr. Justice Roach con- 
sidered that the decision of the Board was 
not a decision on a-collateral matter only 
and thus reviewable but that it was a 
decision on the merits and thus final and 
not open to review. 


Mr. Justice Roach also noted that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act contained a 
privative clause (Section 69) which pre- 
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vented certiorari proceedings and that, 
where there was a privative clause, the 
remedy of certiorari could be applied only 
in*cases where the Board has acted without 
or in excess of its jurisdiction. 

The Court ruled that the Board had 
acted within its jurisdiction and that its 
decision was not reviewable by the Court. 


It directed that the order of Mr. Justice 
Wells should be varied accordingly. The 
appeal was allowed with costs, and the 
motion by the company to vary was dis- 
missed with costs. Re Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, Bradley et al v. Canadian 
General Electric Company Ltd. (1957) 
8 DLR (2d) 65. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rates increased in Saskatchewan; new Fair Wage Sched- 
ule issued in Manitoba; and welding regulations revised in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan minimum wage orders 
were revised, effective June 1, to raise the 
general minimum wage applicable in the 
larger centres from $26 to $30 a week and 
that payable in the remainder of the prov- 
ince from $24.50 to $29. For the first time 
special minimum rates were set for workers 
under 18 years. 

The Manitoba Fair Wage Schedule for 
1957-58 was issued, setting higher rates for 
most classifications of workers. 

Revised regulations governing welding 
under the Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act now require an applicant for a 
pressure welder’s authorization to hold a 
valid journeyman welder’s certificate or 
have at least four years’ welding experience. 

Among the regulations issued recently 
under the Canada Shipping Act were 
revised regulations governing food and 
catering for ships’ crews. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


A number of new regulations have been 
issued recently under the Canada Shipping 
Act. Revised regulations respecting food 
and catering for ships’ crews authorized by 
P.C. 1957-284 of February 28 were gazetted 
on March 13. Other regulations dealing 
with examination of engineers, inspection of 
large fishing vessels and fire detection and 
fire extinguishing equipment were approved 
by the Governor in Council on March 21 
and gazetted on April 10. 


Food and Catering for Ships’ Crews 


New Ships’ Crews Food and Catering 
Regulations replace regulations issued in 
1950 (L.G. 1951, p. 1000) to give effect to 
International Labour Convention No. 68, 
one of the four maritime Conventions 
adopted at the 1946 session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and ratified by 
Canada in March 1951. 
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Like the previous regulations, the new 
Ships’ Crews Food and Catering Regula- 
tions not only lay down general rules 
respecting catering but also set out specific 
requirements. The latter are contained in 
a schedule which prescribes the amount of 
rations which must be supplied weekly to 
each member of the crew and specifies the 
conditions and exceptions to be observed 
in applying the scale. 

The general requirements are the same 
as formerly, the regulations providing that 
an adequate supply of food and water must 
be taken on board before a voyage com- 
mences. “The food must be suitable in 
respect of quantity, nutritive value, quality 
and variety. The construction, location, ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, water system and 
equipment of galleys and other catering 
department spaces, including storerooms, 
refrigeration chambers and messes, must be 
such as to permit the service of proper 
meals. 

The master of the ship or an officer 
designated by him, together with a respon- 
sible member of the catering department, 
is required to make a weekly inspection of 
the supplies of food and water and of all 
spaces and equipment used for their storage 
and handling, and also of the galley and 
other equipment used for the preparation 
and service of meals. A record of the 
weekly inspections is to be kept and shown 
to the inspector on request. 

As formerly, the regulations provide that 
an inspector (an officer of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare) may 
inspect the ship at any time to ensure that 
the regulations are being complied with. 
They further provide that, if conditions are 
not satisfactory, he may make an order 
requiring improvements to be made within 
a specified time and that every person to 
whom the order is directed must comply 
with it. 


If the Minister of Transport receives a 
written complaint at least 24 hours before a 
ship is scheduled to leave port from at least 
five members of the crew, or on behalf of 
a recognized organization of shipowners or 
seafarers, he may order a special inspection. 

The schedule setting out the standard 
weekly rations has been considerably 
revised, however, increasing the nutritional 
value of the food to be supplied. The milk 
ration has been raised. Additional quan- 
tities of fruit must be supplied, the regula- 
tions providing that each seaman must be 
allowed at least 20 ounces of orange or 
grapefruit juice a week, 16 ounces of canned 
tomatoes, 20 ounces of canned fruit and 
five ounces of dried fruit. Previously, the 
weekly fruit ration consisted of five ounces 
of dried fruit and 14 ounces of canned 
tomatoes. A larger quantity of canned or 
fresh vegetables must also be provided. 
Although the standard weekly meat ration 
has been reduced, larger quantities of flour, 
butter, sugar and tea have to be supplied. 
Other changes were made with respect to 
permitted substitutes and the conditions to 
be observed in following the schedule. 


Examination of Engineers 

The Examination of Engineers Regula- 
tions (P.C. 3280 of June 11, 1952) were 
amended by P.C. 1957-388 with respect to 
Schedules D and K, the schedules which set 
out the requirements for examination for 
a First Class certificate and for a certificate 
as watchkeeping engineer of a motor-driven 
fishing vessel. 

One amendment provides that a person 
who has spent not less than 24 months as 
engineer on the watch on a steamship of 
not less than 100 nominal horsepower may 
be examined for a First Class steam certi- 
ficate provided that; while holding a Second 
Class certificate, he has served not less 
than 12 months as engineer on the watch in 
a steamship of not less than 90 nominal 
horsepower. 

Another amendment lowers the age 
requirement for candidates for examination 
for a certificate as watchkeeping engineer 
of a motor-driven fishing vessel from 21 to 
19 years. 


Fire Detection and Extinguishing Equip- 
ment 

The Fire Detection and Extinguishing 
Equipment Regulations made by P.C. 
1956-429 of 1956 (L.G., May 1956, p. 550) 
were amended by P.C. 1957-393 with respect 
to the fire extingushing equipment to be 
provided on passenger-carrying steamships 
and launches of not over 5 tons, gross 
tonnage, on pleasure yachts and on steam- 
ships not over 15 tons which do not carry 
passengers. 


Large Fishing Vessels 

An amendment to the Large Fishing 
Vessel Inspection Regulations (L.G., Sept. 
1956, p. 1159) sets out the number of life- 
boats and dories now required on fishing 
vessels between 80 and 100 feet in length. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No, 21, 1957, the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations 
has again exempted the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry from the operation of 
the Hours of Work Act for the period June 
1 to November 30, inclusive. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
* Fair Wage Schedule 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work for construction workers was gazetted 
on April 27, to remain in force from May 1, 
1957, until April 30, 1958. Higher rates of 
wages were approved for most occupations. 

As previously, the schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construction 
work costing more than $100 in the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or in any city or 
town with a population of 2,000 or more 
or in any other part of the province to 
which the Act may be extended by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and to 
public work authorized by the Minister of 
Public Works for the execution of which a 
contract has been entered into between the 
Minister and the employer. Part II applies 
to public works for highway, road, bridge 
or drainage construction outside the City 
of Winnipeg. 

Zone “A” rates apply to public and 
private work in Winnipeg and a 30-mile 
radius (excluding the town of Selkirk, which 
is in Zone “B”). The lower or Zone “B” 
rates apply to public work elsewhere in the 
province and to private work in cities with 
a population of more than 2,000 (Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas). Increases granted in 
Part I ranged from 4 cents to 30 cents an 
hour, the most common increase being 10 
cents an hour. 

In Part II rates in all classifications were 
increased by an average of 10 per cent. 
In addition, maximum hours over each two- 
week period were raised for every classifica- 
tion from 108 to 120 hours. 

The schedule follows: 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART I 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, A.D. 1957, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on “‘Public Works’’, 


as described above: 


tw 


~~ 


13. 
14. 


. Shinglers 


. Stonecutters 


Occupation 


. Asbestos Workers— 


(a) Journeymen..........5++..--- 

(b) 1st Class Improvers......... ed a hi 

(e) 2nd Class Improvers.......... Fe A png Be ol “oe 

(d) 3rd Class Improvers.......... FA Ag, EAN er 
Ist, 6 mionths:.2i27. ene eee ec eh «ne 1. 
next:12)months/25.0 5 «nit atk be ttegi stout . ie 


Bricklayers. ccsosesetst aenceees 5 AOS jc is ne 
. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers...............--.. 
. Carpenters and Millwrights— 


Carpenters. .Siisecn she. tone 2 RE eA. 0, Cee 
Carpenters......... Hacta ara RN tse 
Carpenters—Millwrights.......... 


. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors without a 


polished terrazzo finish (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) 
(a) Cement ‘Minishers: ¢..ch..de ties oe sn oaeeeene one 
(b)r Oxychloride W orkersiins.sccnessite swt steven eee 


. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen)— 


Licensed Journeymen.....,....... fon Sa aceek- OR =e 
Helpers with 2 years or more experience assisting journeymen. 


. Elevator Constructors.............. 


(Passenger and Freight) 


. Building Labourers— 


(a) Assisting: Mechantosi;, 52%. sera ne fos sere eee et ree: 
in the setting of cut stone, terracotta, tile and marble, 
bending, reinforcing materials, mixing mortar and assis- 
ting sheet metal journeymen 

(b) General Building Labourers....................- 

(ce) Sewer and Underground Construction work 
(a). Caisson" Worksers cen sod oe ee 
(b)i Labourers. 2)-0-ee sees 
(c) Pipe Layers, ..sns sense 
(ad), Tunnellerss.;.cecene eee ; 

(e) Terrazzo and Oxychloride workers 
(a) Base Machine Rubbers (dry)...... 1.3 aS 
(b) Machine Rubbers (wet)..... rare wis 


=} LAGROIs: ee. peters ae aee eee 

, Linoleum! Foor Wayers=.- castes ss .cse oes See ae 
WHT 
12. 


Marble'Setters .3 si. .i%-stone as yay done shes COUR eee ene Lee 
(1) Painters, Decorators, Paper-hangers and Glaziers— 

Sedan g by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 

OBL s54: site Ga Aas See See Oe eR. 1s seen 


Board os c.0 30's sai etbs eee eae eeu eee ee 


(2) Swing Stage and Spray Painters— 
C: mete by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 
ON d' EMRE EEA Ar are inh pact ack orion, GHOEE mer 


Boardisisécis.. OL bee Rae Ce Ee ae 


Plasterers’ «dschid 3h ada nda See OOO eee 
Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry........... 
Helpers 


. Roofers, Mop Handlers................ BA SE cis GORE 8 ica 
. Sheet Metal Workers 


Zone “A” Zone ‘‘B” 
Basic F Basic 
Minimum | Maximum | yinimum | Maximum 
Wage | Per Week | We | Per Week 
$ $ 
1.95 40 1.70 48 
1.60 40 1.45 48 
1.42 40 1.30 48 
1.20 40 1.20 48 
1.30 40 1.25 48 
2.35 40 1.95 48 
2.30 SO. WS ascrateiue te eae teaias || eae torrente 
2.15 40 1.80 48 
City of Brandon 1.85 48 
2.35 40 1.95 48 
1.60 48 1.45 48 
1.60 48 1.45 48 
2.20 40 1.85 48 
1.50 BOO NE che tide chu odlteetstentioa tlie 
2.23 AO {i scotemti sty axore pigs eter yaemrete eee 
1.56 £0). Necnocdtiveredtgatelitn aeemens 
1.50 48 1.35 48 
1.30 48 1.10 48 
1.50 48 1.35 48 
1.30 48 1.10 48 
1.35 48 1315 48 
1.35 48 1.15 48 
1.25 48 125 48 
1.30 48 1.20 48 
2.25 40 1.35 48 
1.40 48 1.25 48 
2.05 40 1.75 48 
1.80 40 1.70 48 
1.70 40 1.60 48 
1.90 40 1.70 48 
1.80 40 1.70 48 
2.35 40 1.95 48 
2.25 40 1.90 48 
1.50 48 1.35 48 
1.40 48 1.40 48 
2.00 424 1.60 48 
1.50 40 1.40 48 
1.85 44 1.85 48 
2.35 40 1.95 48 
2.00 40 1.75 48 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART I—Concluded 


Occupation 


21. Tile setters (including all clay product Tile and Vitrolite Glass) 
22. Tile setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino tile)........ 


23. Timber and Crib men working on grain elevators or bridges 
come the crib work on grain elevators or rough timber work on 
TG VES, IO OOSEBt ORT at gee a CATO RICEL Eco Mace cent Ge Merete ase 


24. i Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work 
Oe Go cbt aa GACH DaGEnE to DD EDOG SC DCLORMEIGEO TE SCE TIE aE sae 


25. Installation of Plate Glass and Affiliated Mater:als— 
(a) Plate Glass and/or Metal Setters.............20-.e0000- 
(Jo) Miscellaneous Glass Setters... c.ccc5 4 .0ecoe se.001 02 ellen « 
KGVMAVLCRbMErStHppING ces hee hee doc ekoi seca Bunees as en-sodsiers 


COMMUN UU CLARIA UA ee er BEA oy ey are) ats nya AEcainra as oleae visiaya alane siafhcieeS@sayayese)s i anate S 


Zone ‘“‘A”’ Zones ‘‘B”’ 
Basic : Basic p 
Minimum | Maximum | yratmum | Maximum 
age age 
Rate Per Week ETS Per Week 
$ $ 
2.05 40 1.75 48 
1.75 40 1.50 48 
1.45 48 1.45 48 
1.40 48 1.25 48 
1.65 40 1.65 48 
1.49 40 1.49 48 
1.49 40 1.49 48 
SS Me arama chap] otesave-s lees, Sifts esto lates 


SCHEDULE “A”—PART Ii 
PUBLIC ROADS AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1957, on Public Works for highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba 


outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


Mesa 

dc ours 0 

; Minimum | straight 
Occupation abet Bate time ules 
over each 
Per Hour Eaten 

period 

$ 
BIR PARE LOZHCO MAGGS NEAT. Uick kisac Srals clas cisle ci Fleiss Selita ateiesig-cinidle cloleinn so 1.10 120 
28. Asphaltic Oil Distributor Driver............ 1.10 120 
29. Blade Grader (12 H.P. and over) Operator.... 1.10 120 
et PERS OMOTOLOMMIEISHIEE Yaron) kavonl ae Ram Chemie aie tai ciala waE le MeSH. Stabec Geb Phen aa 1.20 120 
RRC OMT DOs eA VOTO) DOLE OT oiayas,ctesoseceperessfohe/S.asy outers oledisiaiel v's apotehsialesdie oh Oa creceloi ved heel age 1,35 120 
Pao rmiinerSnoveland Crane Operatore...ccscssac ose otle veuae avec cee eeinesicnteaes «cere 1.40 120 
Boma DOLE TAC ED C)STAOL cade sieteeincrve ns sc elee etnies cic ns clelegiaa «lnelelsc) bei celuielecs ores 1.10 120 
Dee COD SES ULOUAT YES OLLOR ae ceere aio sah, a¥e) sais pancvels,asZtorass ved, voskepavessrouattd Mepis earns ae ais alee gal 1,20 120 
DOR EOUNCEN MCs cc tras are eiciecictersistntcte nelae mer ciet erate tar avalon vin es cle aia taloee isan svaraiaere 1.10 120 
DERM EME UENO POLat OTs Nee Ae Sarak alee oe env aere Seok i aidip achaarene cleat bade uhokpid ian 1,20 120 
37. Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheelS.... cc... .. cece eee chee cnenevsnacsccucs 1.15 120 
WIGS CraAper Hud DUlldozer! OperatOrns oes «se cas cles slo cte sta sce pola be cine shine sauirets.e oe wwelels 1.25 120 
39. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator.............2...00ceceeeceeeeeeeeeceseene 1.15 120 
ACAI LED eden toles ceceecissaiisiecteriole sieeve Se eleiclégs s ntia ees heeferte Side ROMA eae ies 1.00 120 
41. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 

UTE(6 LED) coco. (OOD GE eet COED COE Ra RIG ne ifs Cr nrc Sanna nee 1.20 120 
420) actor Operator, 00\EL.Ps. drawbar Or OVEL. 6 sc fsieidses «ced cabal andiga view sees oa 1.10 120 
axe dracton Operator, under 0, EP, GraWDar. snus os nnce ce vec vals we ae see bis ce aeleetins Ses 1.10 120 
AA melas MMII VES eris\a ise cities Lae ae alee sees cloths aps iis a: ia daa DISSE eelors NEES aN eal os 1.15 120 
AMON EVUC LILIA AT Ce FRO TRAIL Actas 3; ve ejoters incetern; cialeeie a fale s[erala = hone + se Sie SiaVera b acote claje sis) sidlaleie a eis 85 120 


* Probationary Rates. 


46. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a short 
trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the employer shall 
send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying that fora 


probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15 cts. below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 


(2) Sub-section (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator; Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator; Scraper 


and Bulldozer Operator. 
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Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act setting 
more stringent requirements for welding on 
boilers, pressure vessels and pressure piping 
were gazetted on April 18, replacing regula- 
tions authorized by O.C. 353/50 and O.C. 
1856/50 (L.G. 1950, p. 701). 


The revised regulations set out the respon- 
sibilities of manufacturers, contractors and 
welders; prescribe qualification tests for 
pressure welders; lay down detailed rules 
with respect to stamping of work, welded 
repairs and classification and welding of 
pressure piping; provide for inspection; and 
prescribe fees. The regulations adopt as 
standards the most recent editions of the 
applicable CSA, ASA and ASME Codes. 


Application 


The regulations apply to all welding done 
in connection with the construction, fabrica- 
tion, alteration or repair of any high pres- 
sure or low pressure boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure piping which is subject to 
inspection, approval or registration under 
the Act. 


In addition, the following types of piping 
are subject to the requirements of the 
regulations: (a) steam piping to carry steam 
at more than 15 p.si.; (b) water piping 
to carry hot water at more than 200°F; 
(ce) piping to carry refrigerants, anhydrous 
ammonia, propane or similar gases at more 
than 15 p.si.; (d) air piping larger than 
1 inch nominal pipe size to carry air at 
more than 50 p.s.i.; (e) oil piping larger 
than 1 inch nominal pipe size to carry hot 
oil at more than 200°F; (f) pipe headers 
and other piping used directly in connection 
with any oil field vessel subject to regis- 
tration or inspection by the Department 
of Labour; (g) steam piping larger than 3 
inch nominal pipe size to carry low pressure 
steam at 15 p.si. or less where the steam 
is supplied by means of a reducing valve or 
similar apparatus from a high pressure 
source normally exceeding 15 p.s.i.; (h) pip- 
ing directly connected to a low pressure 
steam or hot water heating boiler and form- 
ing part of the boiler header installation or, 
in the opinion of an inspector, forming part 
of the boiler piping; (i) any other piping 
used in connection with, or as part of, a 
boiler or pressure vessel installation and 
classified as pressure piping by the chief 
inspector. 

The regulations provide that no boiler 
or pressure vessel intended for use in the 
province and subject to inspection, approval 
or registration under the Act may be con- 
structed by welding unless its design has 
been approved and registered by the Boiler 
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and Pressure Vessel Inspection Branch of 
the Department in accordance with the 
registration requirements of the Canadian 
Standards Association Code for Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (CSA B51-1955) and appli- 
cable Saskatchewan regulations. 


No pressure piping intended for use in 
the province may be constructed or fabri- 
cated by welding unless the regulations have 
been complied with and the design meets 
the requirements of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Construction Code (1956 edition) 
and of the American Standards Association 
Pressure Piping Code (B31.1-1955) for the 
maximum pressure and temperature to 
which it will be subjected in service. The 
manufacturer, contractor, engineering agency 
or other person in charge of construction or 
fabrication is responsible for seeing that 
these requirements are met, and must fur- 
nish proof to the Department or to an 
imspector upon request. 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Respon- 
sebility 

As formerly, the manufacturer, contractor, 
installer, welding shop operator or other 
person who welds or employs a welder is 
responsible for the quality of the welding 
done by his organization. Before work 
commences, he must formulate a welding 
procedure and arrange with the chief inspec- 
tor for a procedure qualification test, or 
submit satisfactory proof that a test has 
been conducted by an approved person and 
found to meet all code requirements. He 
must also arrange with the chief inspector 
for a welder’s qualification test or, where 
the welding is done outside the province, 
obtain permission for an equivalent test 
meeting the requirements of the codes and 
witnessed by an authorized inspector. Cer- 
tified data respecting these tests, including 
test of welding machine procedures and 
welding machine operators, where used, 
must be submitted to and approved by the 
Department before any welding may be . 
done. 

If the work to be done is on new construc- - 
tion, the manufacturer, contractor, installer, 
welding shop operator or other person weld- 
ing or employing a welder must also ascer- 
tain that the design of the boiler or pressure 
vessel has been approved and registered by 
the Department. In the case of repair work 
or welding on pressure piping, he must see 
that the applicable provisions of the regula- 
tions have been complied with. He is also 
obliged to see that the welder stamps his 
work in the prescribed manner. 
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Welders’ Responsibility 


The responsibilities of welders are set 
out in greater detail than formerly. No 
person may weld any boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure piping unless he is the holder 
of an unexpired pressure welder’s authoriza- 
tion signed by the chief inspector and is in 
possession of the symbols assigned to him 
on passing his qualification test. As pre- 
viously, a welder is forbidden to do welding 
by any process or in any position for which 
he has not been qualified by test. In 
addition, a welder may not do welding with 
any classification of base metal or filler 
metal for which he has not been qualified. 

Before doing any work, the welder must 
ascertain that the required procedure tests 
have been carried out and approved by the 
Department. He must adhere strictly to 
the established procedure and make repairs 
in accordance with the regulations. He is 
also required to stamp his work with his 
allotted symbol in the manner prescribed. 

Every welder must apply for an annual 
retest within 12 months of the issue date of 
his authorization. Where an application has 
been made in writing, he may continue to 
do pressure welding to within 18 months of 
the issue date, at which time his authoriza- 
tion will expire, unless renewed by the chief 
inspector. If a welder’s authorization expires, 
his card and assigned symbols must be 
forwarded to the Department and he will 
be required to pass an all-position test 
before his authorization may be renewed. 


Welders’ Qualification Tests 


As previously, an application for a quali- 
fication test must be sent to the chief 
inspector, who determines whether the can- 
didate has the necessary experience and 
knowledge. The new regulations stipulate, 
however, that an applicant must be the 
holder of a valid journeyman welder’s cer- 
tificate or have at least four years’ welding 
experience. 

The qualification tests must be for all 
positions unless otherwise prescribed by the 
chief inspector. The annual retest, however, 
may be for two positions only, one of which 
must be the overhead position. As far as 
practicable, the tests must be in accordance 
with weld test requirements of the ASME 
and ASA Codes and must be conducted and 
witnessed by an authorized inspector. A 
maximum of one hour for each position may 
be allowed for making the test. 

If a welder fails a test but does not fail 
in more than two positions by the failure 
of more than three coupons, he may undergo 
an immediate retest consisting of two 
separate test welds of any position in which 
he has failed, both of which must pass all 
test requirements. If he fails a second time, 
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the welder may take a further test after he 
has had additional training or experience 
satisfactory to the chief inspector. 

Unless extended by the chief inspector, 
a welder’s qualification test is valid for 18 
months, provided a retest is taken annually. 
As previously, the regulations provide that 
a retest may be required at any time if 
a welder is suspected of losing his pro- 
ficiency. 

Tests to qualify persons to weld on pipe 
lines not subject to the Act and procedure 
tests may now be arranged with the chief 
inspector, who, together with the contractor 
or engineering agency, will specify the 
standards to be;used. So far as is prac- 
ticable, the <eris must be in accordance 
with the requirements of. the ASA Code 
B31.1.8 and the regulations. 


ee we 


Repaws , ad 

The regulations again stipulate that no 
welded repair may be made upon a, boiler 
or pressure vessel having a working pres- 
sure of more than 15 p.s.i. unless permission 
is first obtained from the Department or an 
inspector and, in the case of a boiler, the 
repair is witnessed by an inspector. In 
addition, the regulations now provide that 
the welding must be done by a person 
holding a valid all-position pressure welder’s 
authorization and require the repair to be 
stamped in the proper manner. 

No welded repair may be made upon 
any boiler or pressure vessel where the 
ASME Code requires the welding to be 
stress-relieved and X-rayed except in 
accordance with an approved procedure and 
under such conditions as meet the ASME 
Code requirements and satisfy the inspector 
witnessing the repair and the chief inspec- 
tor. Repairs to a boiler or pressure vessel 
having a working pressure of more than 
15 p.si. must be done by the electrie are 
process and in no circumstances may weld- 
ing be done on a boiler or pressure vessel 
which is under pressure. 

Repairs to low pressure heating boilers 
having more than 30 square feet of heating 
surface must be made by an authorized 
welder and, except when repairs are of a 
minor nature, permission must first be 
obtained from an inspector or the chief 
inspector. The electric arc process must 
always be used unless the repairs are of a 
minor nature or the inspector has approved 
another method. 

Except with the permission of an inspec- 
tor, no welded repair may be covered by 
insulation or in any other manner until 
after inspection. 


Welding of Pressure Piping 
The rules respecting welding of pressure 
piping are more detailed than formerly.’ To 
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weld pressure piping a welder must be 
authorized to make all position welds. In 
special circumstances, however, the chief 
inspector may approve lower qualifications 
for welding pipe which may be rolled dur- 
ing fabrication where the working pressure 
is not to exceed 100 p.s.i. The inspector 
conducting procedure and welders’ quali- 
fication tests for pressure piping must not 
only determine whether the procedure to 
be used has been properly established, but 
must also decide whether a test is sufficient 
to prove both the qualification of the welder 
and the correctness of the procedure or 
whether separate tests are necessary. 

All pressure piping larger than 3-inch 
nominal pipe size must batigelded by the 
electric arc process. The regulations also 
provide that thicknesssof pipe to be used 
in any installation must be determined by 
the applicable formula of the ASA Pressure 
Piping Code and that electrodes or filler 
metal must conform to the requirements of 
the ASME Welding Qualifications Code and 
have an acceptable AWS-ASTM designation 
approved by the American Welding Society 
for the class of work to be performed. Weld- 
ing of branch connections, fittings and 
flanges have to meet the requirements of 
the ASA Pressure Piping Code and the 
regulations. There are also detailed rules 
with respect to stress relieving. In addition, 
the regulations provide that all welds on 
piping must be stamped in the required 
manner and left exposed until after inspec- 
tion. 


Inspection 


‘With regard to inspection, the regulations 
set out specific rules with respect to pressure 
piping and also lay down some general 
requirements. 

As formerly, all pipe welds, unless other- 
wise approved by an inspector, must be 
hydrostatically tested to twice the working 
pressure in accordance with the ASA Pres- 
sure Piping Code. As well as specifying 
when pipe welds are to be examined by 
X-ray and by trepanning, the regulations 
provide that the inspector may determine 
which method to use, following consulta- 
tions with the owner, contractor or construc- 
tion engineer. They further provide that 
all tests must be made in accordance with 
the ASA Pressure Piping Code and the 
ASME Code. 


An inspector may inspect or re-inspect 
any boiler, pressure vessel or pressure piping 
which is being constructed, altered or 
repaired by welding and may subject it to 
any hydrostatic test, X-ray examination or 
any other test which he considers necessary 
for safety purposes. He may also order the 
removal, of any welding which does not 
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meet the requirements of the regulations. In 
addition, he may condemn or seal any 
boiler, pressure vessel or pressure piping 
welded by an unauthorized welder or welded 
contrary to or without an approved pro- 
cedure. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In a new revision of its minimum wage 
orders, the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Board has raised the general minimum wage 
which must be paid in the cities and larger 
towns of the province from $26 to $30 a 
week and the minimum applicable in the 
remainder of the province from $24.50 to 
$29. These rates are now made applicable 
to workers of 18 years and over, lower 
rates ($2 less in each case) being established 
for the first time for employees under 18. 


In addition to the increase in the general 
minimum wage, rates set in the special 
orders for janitors or caretakers in residen- 
tial buildings, workers in places of amuse- 
ment and truck drivers were also raised. 

The orders, now 12 in number, consist of 
two general and 10 special orders. Of these, 
two are new, one (No. 11) governing oil 
well drilling and the other (No. 12) requir- 
ing employers, when paying wages, to give 
employees statements of earnings and 
deductions. In its revision of the remaining 
orders the Board separated hotels and 
restaurants from educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes. Formerly, all 
five types of workplaces were covered by 
the same orders. 


The geographical coverage of the orders 
was also changed. The orders applying to 
the larger centres (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) now 
cover the nine cities of the province (includ- 
ing Estevan, which was recently made a 
city) and the 15 towns of Assiniboia, Biggar, 
Canora, Humboldt, Kamsack, Kindersley, 
Lloydminster, Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, 
Melfort, Melville, Nipawin, Rosetown, 
Shaunavon and Tisdale (and the area within 
a five-mile radius of each city or town). 
The towns of Assiniboia, Biggar, Kindersley, 
Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Rosetown and ~ 
Tisdale were formerly included among the 
smaller towns and villages, for which the 
minimum rate was $24.50 a week. 


Together the general and special orders 
cover the majority of workers in the prov- 
ince. Workers exempted are the same as 
formerly (L.G. 1953, p. 1189) except that 
employees in boarding or rooming houses 
are now exempted from the two general 
orders, and employees employed on core 
drilling rigs, in oil well servicing and in the 
geophysical seismographic survey industry 
are exempted from the new order for oil 
well drilling. 


eee eS eee eee 


The orders continue the distinction be- 
tween full-time employees who work 36 
or more hours a week and part-time 
employees who normally work fewer than 
36 hours. Part-time rates were increased 
by 10 cents an hour with respect to adult 
workers. The part-time rates set for the 
first time for workers under 18 are in all 
cases 5 cents an hour lower than adult part- 
time rates. 


As before, the two general orders and 
the orders covering hotels, restaurants, edu- 


Coverage of Orders 


All establishments in cities and 15 larger 
towns not covered by other orders. 
(No. 1) 


Such establishments in the remainder of 
the province. (No. 4) 


Hotels and restaurants in cities and 15 
larger towns. (No. 2) 


Hotels and restaurants in the remainder 
of the province. (No. 5) 


Educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes in cities and 15 larger 
towns. (No. 3) 


Educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes in the remainder of the 
province. (No. 6) 


Janitors or caretakers in residential build- 
ings. (No. 7) 

Truck drivers licensed to drive trucks 
classified by the Highway Traffic Board 
as public service or commercial vehicles 
of 2,000 lb. net weight or over, and 
truck drivers’ helpers or swampers. 
(No. 8) 


Logging and lumbering and in factories 
connected thereto. (No. 9) 


Amusement places (theatres, dance halls, 
skating and curling rinks, municipal 
play grounds, swimming pools, bowling 
alleys, billiard halls, shooting galleries, 
etc.). (No. 10) 


Oil well drilling rigs. (No. 11) 


cational institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes limit the number of part-time workers 
to 25 per cent of the total number of 
full-time workers employed. In amusement 
places, employees who work between 16 and 
36 hours a week are considered part-time 
employees and persons who normally work 
fewer than 16 hours a week are deemed 
to be “casual” employees. 

The coverage of the orders and the 
minimum wage set by each are as follows: 


Minimum Wage 


Full-time 


18 and over : $30 a week 

Under 18 $28 a week 
Part-time 

18 and over 80c an hour 

Under, 18 75¢e an hour 
Full-time 

18 and over $29 a week 

Under 18 $27 a week 
Part-time ; 

18 and over 70c an hour 

Under 18 65c an hour 
Full-time 

18 and over $30 a week 

Under 18 $28 a week 
Part-time 

18 and over 80c¢ an hour 

Under 18 75¢e an hour 
Full-time 

18 and over $29 a week 

Under 18 $27 a week 
Part-time 

18 and over 70c an hour 

Under 18 65c¢ an hour 
Full-time 

18 and over $30 a week 

Under 18 $28 a week 
Part-time 

18 and over 80c an hour 

Under 18 75¢c an hour 
Full-time 

18 and over $29 a week 

Under 18 $27 a week 
Part-time 

18 and over 70c an hour 

Under 18 65c an hour 
Full-time $40 a week 
Part-time 85¢e an hour 


Truck drivers, 85c an hour or 3c a mile, 
whichever is greater. 


Helpers and swampers 85c an hour. 


Cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks, watchmen 
Other employees 


$135 a month 
70c an hour 


Full-time 
18 and over $30 a week 
Under 18 $28 a week 
Part-time or Casual 
Cities 80¢ an hour 
Elsewhere 75¢e an hour 


70c an hour 
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All employees 


Certain other increases were also provided 
for. The minimum rates for messengers on 
foot or bicycle in the cities and larger towns 
were raised from $16 to $20 a week, if 
full-time, and from 50 to 60 cents an hour, 
if part-time. Elsewhere in the province they 
must receive $18 a week instead of $14, if 
working full-time, and 55 cents an hour 
instead of 45 cents for part-time work. The 
new general orders also state that if a 
messenger provides his own bicycle for use 
in his employer’s business his minimum 
wage must be increased by 50 cents a 
week, if full-time, and by 8 cents an hour, 
if part-time. 

Operators of motor vehicles of under 
2,000 pounds net weight, rated manufac- 
turer’s carrying capacity, or of taxis or 
motorcycles must be paid at least $33 a 
week in the cities and larger towns and $32 
a week in the remainder of the province. 
No part-time rates are set for this class of 
employees. The former orders provided 
that full-time employees who drove horse- 
drawn or motor vehicles were to receive at 
least $29 a week anywhere in the province 
and that part-time employees in the smaller 
centres were to be paid at least 70 cents 
an hour. 

Students 18 and over employed outside 
school hours must receive at least 80 cents 
an hour in the cities and larger towns and 
70 cents elsewhere in the province. For 
those under 18 the corresponding rates are 
75 and 65 cents an hour. 


The minima set for janitors or caretakers 
in other than residential buildings are 80 
and 70 cents an hour, respectively. 


In the special order for janitors or care- 
takers in residential buildings, the weekly 
rate was increased from $33 to $40 and the 
part-time rate from 70 to 85 cents an hour. 


The new order for truck drivers differs 
from the former order in that coverage 
is no longer limited to employees who 
regularly travel in the course of their duties 
to two or more places at least 10 miles 
apart. The minimum for truck drivers was 
increased from 75 cents an hour or 24 cents 
a mile to 85 cents an hour or 3 cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. The rate for 
swampers and helpers is 10 cents higher 
than that formerly set for other employees 
covered by the trucking order. 

The rates for employees in logging and 
lumbering are unchanged, and, as before, 
all employees except cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks and watchmen are entitled to be paid 
at the regular rate for time spent travelling 
to and from the employer’s premises, and 
must receive their regular wage if required 
to wait on the job. 
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Three-hour Minimum 

As before, all part-time workers except 
messengers, janitors and students working 
after school hours must be paid for at least 
three hours at the minimum rate for each 
occasion on which they are asked to report 
for duty, whether or not they work three 
hours. Casual or part-time workers in 
amusement places are eligible for the three- 
hour minimum in the cities and within a 
five-mile radius but not elsewhere in the 
province. 


Public Hohdays 

For the first time provision was made for 
payment for public holidays for truck 
drivers; the new order covering oil well 
drilling also makes provision for payment 
for public holidays. 

The provisions regarding public holidays 
for truck drivers are the same as in the 
general orders. Employees who do not work 
on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Remembrance Day or Christ- 
mas Day must receive their regular daily 
wage. Employees who are required to work 
on any of these holidays must be paid their 
regular wage plus one and one-half times 
their regular rate for every hour worked. If 
the wages of an employee, exclusive of 
overtime, vary from week to week, payment 
is to be made on the basis of the average 
wage for the four weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the week in which the holiday occurs. 

Employees engaged in the operation of 
an oil well drilling rig who do not work 
on a holiday must be paid their regular 
daily wage. If they are required to work, 
they are to be paid, in addition to their 
regular daily wage, their regular rate of 
pay for every hour worked. 

Casual employees in places of amuse- 
ment are not entitled to payment for the 
eight specified public holidays but must be 
paid at the rate of one and one-half times 
their regular rate if they work on a holiday. 

All orders except those governing janitors 
or caretakers and the logging and lumbering 
industry contain provisions respecting public 
holidays. No change was made in these 
provisions. 

Deductions from Wages 

As previously, the orders for hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, and logging and lumber- 
ing operations lay down rules with respect 
to deductions from the minimum wage. 
Employers are again forbidden to make 
deductions for the provision, repair or laun- 
dering of uniforms but, subject to certain 
limitations, may charge for board and lodg- 
ing, provided the employees agree to accept 

(Continued on page 878) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit during April 16 per 
cent lower than in March but 19 per cent higher than in April 1956, 


statistics* show. 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
April was about 16 per cent lower than 
that of the preceding month, but approx- 
imately 19 per cent higher than in April 
1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 161,304 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in April, compared with 192,365 in 
March and 135,369 in April 1956. 

The number of claimants having an unem- 
ployment register in the “live file” on April 
30 was 373,609, comprising 300,990 males 
and 72,619 females. These are claimants for 
regular benefits only, the period for which 
seasonal benefit was payable having ter- 
minated on April 20. On March 29, the 
number of regular claimants was 455,397 
(377,394 males and 78,003 females), with 
an additional 103,414 (80,387 males and 
23,027 females) who were claiming seasonal 
benefit. On April 30, 1956, regular claimants 
numbered 292,063, of which 228,257 were 
males and 63,806 were females. 

During April, adjudications on initial 
and renewal claims totalled 178,850, of 
which 113,720 or 64 per cent were classed 
as “entitled to benefit”. The bulk of those 
categorized as “not entitled to benefit” 
were initial claims on which the minimum 
contribution requirements were not ful- 
filled. This category numbered 53,742 out of 
a total of 65,130 cases of non-entitlement, 
on initial and renewal claims. Total dis- 
qualifications, 1.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised and seasonal benefit claims, 
amounted to 21,320, the chief reasons being: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 7,380 cases; “not capable of and 
not available for work” 4,883 cases and 
“refused offer of and neglected opportunity 
to work” 1,966 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


Claimants on “live” file at month-end slightly fewer 


New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during April 
numbered, 155,323, compared with 168,726 
during March and 126,654 during April 
1956. 

Regular and seasonal benefit payments 
amounted to $40,392,557 in respect of 
1,911,596 weeks during April, as against 
$44,125,523 and 2,093,065 weeks during 
March, and $33,201,609 and 1,743,909 weeks 
for April 1956. 

Complete weeks numbered 1,803,039 con- 
stituting about 95 per cent of the weeks 
compensated, while the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was about 70 
per cent. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$21.13 for April, $21.08 for March and $19.03 
for April 1956. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 477,900 for April, 
498,300 for March and 415,200 for April 
1956. 


Insurance Registrations 


As the annual renewal of insurance books 
takes place during the month of May the 
usual statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to em- 
ployees are not available. The information 
will be available as from May 1, the first 
monthly report for 1957-58 being as at 
May 31, 1957. 

At April 30 employers registered num- 
bered 293,535, an increase of 2,703 during 
the month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During April 1957, there were 4,737 
investigations conducted by district investi- 
gators across Canada. Of these, 3,478 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory con- 
ditions, and 75 were miscellaneous investiga- 
tions. The remaining 1,184 were investi- 
gations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 97 cases, 
11 against employers and 86 against 
claimants.+ Punitive disqualifications as a 


result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 553.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in April totalled $20,- 
407,877.99 compared with $20,735,498.00 in 
March and $20,572,071.77 in April 1956. 
Benefit payments in April amounted to 
$40,374,683.94 compared with $44,103,220.14 
in March and $33,183,680.49 in April 1956. 
The balance in the fund on April 30 was 
$854,607,845.71; on March 31 there was a 
balance of $874,574,651.66 ‘and on April 30, 
1956, of $841,586,909.87. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1363, April 24, 1957 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
22 years of age, who was married on 
October 8, 1955, filed an initial application 
for benefit on September 24, 1956, stating 
that she had worked as an assembler for 
the Canadian General Electric Company, 
Peterborough, Ont., from April 1953 to 
April 12, 1956, when she left because of 
pregnancy. She stated also that the Com- 
pany had given her six months’ leave of 
absence, that her child was born on July 
28, 1956, and that she was looking for work 
in the Brockville area where she was now 
residing. 

The insurance officer disqualified her from 
receipt of benefit for the period from 
September 23, 1956, to October 5, 1957, 
because in his opinion she had not fulfilled 
the additional condition stipulated in 
Unemployment Insurance Regulation 161 
concerning married women. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and submitted that she did not 
voluntarily separate from her employment 
with the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany in Peterborough but was given leave 
of absence; that she had intended to return 
to her job in September when her leave 
expired but, as her husband had been unable 
to secure work in Peterborough, that they 
had moved at the end of April to Brock- 
ville, where he obtained employment. 


tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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The board of referees which heard the 
case in Kingston, Ont., on November 1, 
1956, unanimously allowed the appeal on 
the grounds it was not necessary that the 
additional condition laid down in Regula- 
tion 161 be fulfilled in her case, as she 
came within the exception provided for 
in subsection (3) (a) (v) of that regulation. 
In the opinion of the board, leave of 
absence without pay does not constitute 
a separation from employment, and the 
claimant’s separation occurred when she 
left Peterborough to take up residence in 
Brockville, on April 30, 1956. 

The Director of Unemployment Insurance 
appealed to the Umpire. 

Subsequently, in reply to a request for 
information, the employer stated that the 
claimant had in fact been granted a leave 
of absence on account of pregnancy and 
was considered an employee of the firm 
during that leave; that they had felt they 
were bound to give her work at the 
termination of the leave but that she had 
asked for her release on September 21 
because her husband had secured employ- 
ment in Brockville. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the decision of the board of 
referees that the claimant’s case comes 
within the exception laid down in subsection 
3 (a) (v) of Unemployment Insurance 
Regulation 161. 

This is not a case where the employer- 
employee relationship was indefinite and 
dormant during a leave of absence. The 
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evidence indicates that it was clearly and 
firmly understood that the claimant was 
to resume her employment at the conclusion 
of her leave. 


Under the circumstances her first separa- 
tion from employment after marriage was 
in consequence of her leaving Peterborough 
to establish residence in Brockville. 


I would consequently dismiss the appeal. 


Decision CUB-1365, May 1, 1957 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 47 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on August 8, 1956, 
stating that he had worked as a grader for 
B.C. Forest Products, Hammond, B.C., from 
1953 to July 27, 1956, when he was laid off 
because of the annual plant holiday shut- 
down. 


The employer reported that the holiday 
shutdown covered the period from July 31 
to August 12, 1956, and that the claimant, 
whose daily wages were $14.04, had received 
$86.75 in holiday pay. 

A benefit period was established and the 
claim was allowed. However, as_ the 
claimant’s working week consisted of five 
days, his earnings (holiday pay) for the 
weeks commencing July 29 and August 5, 
1956, were determined by the insurance 
officer, for the purpose of Unemployment 
Insurance Regulation 173 (4), to be $70.20 
and $16.55, respectively. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which, after having heard a repre- 
sentative of his union in New Westminster, 
B.C., on September 11, 1956, unanimously 
dismissed the appeal. The board felt that, 
in the light of Unemployment Insurance 
Regulation 173 (4), it had no alternative 
but to maintain the insurance officer’s 


decision. 
The interested union, Local 1-357 of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 


appealed to the Umpire, arguing mainly 
that, since the holiday pay provided for in 


the master agreement between the corapany 
and the union is 24 per cent of the em- 
ployees’ annual earnings instead of the 
minimum 2 per cent laid down by the 
British Columbia Annual Holidays Act, the 
additional 4 per cent should be considered 
a gratuity, within the meaning of section 
172 (2) (a) of the Unempioyment Insurance 
Regulations. 

The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ottawa on April 3, 1957. The union 
was represented by A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission by C. N. Beauchamp. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
agree with the board of referees that the 
claimant’s case falls under section 173 (4) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions. 

The extra 4 per cent holiday pay referred 
to by the union in its brief was part and 
parcel of the claimant’s contract of service 
agreed to by means of the master agree- 
ment. His legal right to that extra pay 
rules out any suggestion that it was a gift 
or a gratuity. 

It was argued by Mr. Andras that the 
phrase “holiday period” in regulation 178 (4) 
means the claimant’s holiday period. If so 
construed, that section is pointless, since it 
deals with earnings, and earnings can be 
considered only when there is a general 
continuing holiday period, within the mean- 
ing of Regulation 155 which is made pur- 
suant to section 57 (2) (b) of the Act. 

As suggested by the counsel for the 
Commission at the hearing, the claimant’s 
holiday pay, pursuant to Regulation 173 (4), 
should have been allocated on a pro rata 
basis to the entire holiday period at the 
plant. There was no justification for allocat- 
ing this money on the basis of his weekly 
average wages. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Maximum Benefit Period Extended in Three U.S. States 


The length of the maximum benefit 
period for unemployment compensation 
was increased last year in Mi*ississippi, 
Virginia, and Georgia. 

Puerto Rico enacted an employment 
security law which is expected to cover 
approximately a third of the total work 
force. The law was framed so that few 
changes will be necessary to allow Puerto 
Rico to become part of the federal-state 
unemployment insurance system when the 
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federal law is amended to treat Puerto 
Rico as a “state” for unemployment in- 
surance purposes. 

Under the Puerto Rico act, starting 
January 1, 1957, employers of four or 
more workers covered by the act are 
liable for a 3-per-cent tax on the first $3,000 
of wages paid to persons in their employ. 
Effective January 1, 1959, the act provides 
for weekly benefits of $7 to $12 for seven 
weeks. ’ 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 308 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 179 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post: Omice 'o7 5 4 aie es cicero eee tener 10 $ 115,228.14 
SOD Cl eA, Series AA UENO, BREE Sods o atdnc 16 195,453.14 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(ce) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during May 


During May the sum of $17,339.24 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 209 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Allan River Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. 
Avonport Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. Fleming 
Marsh N S: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. Glenholme Marsh N S: 
Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. Old Barns Marsh N 8: McCully 
& Soy Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. Wentworth Marsh N S: J G Webster 
Construction Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units, walks & 
drives; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units. Chatham N B: Eastern 
Landscape Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 7/54; Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, 
site improvement & planting, DND 8/55; Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, site improvement 
& planting, DND 9/55. Fredericton N B: Fredericton Nurseries, *planting of trees. 
Gagetown N B: Montclair Construction Co, construction of housing units & services; 
Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of school; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, paving 
of roads, etc, & construction of sidewalks, etc; L G Rawding Construction Co Ltd, 
clearing, grubbing & cleanup in neighbourhoods 1, 2 & 38. Moncton N B: Wheaton Con- 
struction Co, site improvement & planting. Nitro Que: R McSween, *repairs to sheds; 
R McSween, *application of siding to houses; R McSween, reroofing of houses. Valcartier 
Que: La Pepiniére Dupois Enrg, site improvement & planting. Val d’Or Que: Paquin 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to foundation walls. Camp Borden Ont: Paul Winarski, 
*survey work. Chesley Ont: Clifford Wenzel, *exterior painting of houses. Deep River 
Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & planting; Brad Industries Ltd, 
construction of housing units & services. Guelph Ont: W A McCarvell, *installation of 
eavestroughs; Len Owen, repairs to basements. Hamilton Ont: Franks Contracting Co, 
relocation & renovation of wartime houses, phase 4; Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting. Hespeler Ont: McNeilly-Barington Ltd, *exterior painting of houses. 
Kitchener Ont: Carl Henry, exterior painting of houses. Niagara-on-the-Lake & Thorold 
Ont: DeSanti Contracting Co Ltd, *repairs to basements. Nobel Ont: Walker Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of units. Petawawa Ont: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement & planting. Thorold Ont: Combination Painters & Decorators, 
*exterior painting of houses. Toronto Ont: Midwestern Construction Co, construction of 
ground services, Regent Park South. Trenton Ont: H E Cooke, site improvement & 
planting. Windsor East & Essex Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior 
painting of units. Brandon Man: Crane Bros, exterior painting of houses. Dundurn Sask: 
Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, site improvement & planting. North Battleford Sask: 
Reg Parsons, *exterior painting of houses. Prince Albert Sask: R A Fraser, *exterior 
painting of houses. Calgary Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of houses. 
Lloydminster Alta: George & Ellwood, *repairs to basements; Dunk & Racicot, *exterior 
painting of houses. Medicine Hat Alia: Dutch Bros, exterior painting of houses. Cran- 
brook B C: George Pickett, *exterior painting of houses. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Buhler Electric, electrical rewiring of IRS. Toucn- 
wood Indian Agency Sask: Economy Heating & Plumbing, supply & installation of water 
treatment equipment, Gordon’s IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Holte & Nordlund, 
*maintenance work, St Paul’s IRS. Stwart Lake Indian Agency B C: T & E Construction, 
construction of root house, Lejac, IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapels, HMCS Shear- 
water. Halifax N S: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, renewal of security fence, HMCS 
Stadacona; Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *supply & installation of telephone 
cable. Newport Corners N S: Brush Aboe (Canada) Ltd, *supply & installation of diesel 
electric set & auxiliary equipment. Lac des Loups Que: A Daris, construction of beacon 
bldg, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of OR mess, 
water & sewer services, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Les Constructions Lafayette Inc, 
construction of bldg 76A & additions to safety mounds, CARDE. Angus Ont: Donald 
McLaren Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system. Barrie Ont: Ontario Building 
Cleaning Co Ltd, exterior renovations to armouries. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of sergeants’ quarters & outside services; Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, improvements to water supply, pumphouse No 4. Downsview Ont: Gardiner- 
Wighton Ltd, construction of control tower, bldg No 55, RCAF station. Gloucester Ont: 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of chiefs’ & petty officers’ quarters & mess; James 
Landscaping Co, construction of sports field, HMCS Gloucester. Shirley Bay Ont: Queens- 
view Construction & Development Ltd, construction of wing to radio physics laboratory 
& outside services. Uplands Ont: Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & 
erection of structural steel for high speed laboratory. Churchill Man: Dickson-Larkey 
Ltd, installation of. mechanical & electrical systems, POL Marine Terminal; Vulcan Iron 
& Engineering Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for diesel power plant. 
Winnipeg Man: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of hangars & bldgs, RCAF 
Station; May & Son Nurseries Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. Boundary 
Bay B C: Christian & Allen Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system. Matsqu B C: 
Vivian Diesels & Munitions Ltd, *overhauling of 250 KW electric set. 


Building and Maintenance 


Aldershot N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of interconnections of 
water mains at camp. Ste Foy Que: Charney Bros Inc, exterior painting of PMQs.Camp 
Borden Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing & sheet metal work on bldgs. 
Ladner B C': Neil Meyer, exterior painting of PMQs, Vancouver Wireless Station. White- 
horse Y T: W A Moffatt Co, reroofing hangars B & C, RCAF Station; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fence including barbed wire overhang & storage 
compounds, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 
(April Report) 

Bridgewater N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, renovations to heating system in armouries. 
Newport Corners N 8: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, relocation of rhombic antennae, HMC 
Dockyard. Montreal Que: Atlas Tile Flooring Co, installation of tile floor in bldg 154, 
Barracks area, No 25 COD. Barrie Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, replacement of drill | 
hall floor in armouries. Brockville Ont: Ford Electric Co, repairs to electrical system in 
armouries No 232. Ipperwash Ont: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at Camp Ipperwash. 
Manotick Ont: Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, *supply & installation of evaporative condensers, 
RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Nationwide Food Services Ltd, catering at Camp 
Petawawa. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Dundurn Sask: Dominion Catering Co Ltd, catering at Camp Dundurn. Saskatoon 
Sask: Myers Construction Co Ltd, replacement of asphalt pavement, RCAF Station ; 
Myers Construction Co Ltd, replacement of curbs, etc, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Hingley Terrazzo & Tile Ltd, installation of quarry tile, ete, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. 
Claresholm Alta: General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, laying of asphalt on concrete 
areas, RCAF Station; Western Excavating Co Ltd, landscaping at RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Dominion Paint Co, repainting exterior of married quarters, HMC Dock- 
yard. Sea Island B C: Lyle Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete foundation & 
floor slab for steelox bldg, RCAF Station; Seaward Construction Ltd, erection of armco 
steelox bldgs, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Charles Duranceau Ltée, construction of bituminous concrete paved 
road, sections 40-43. Three Rivers Que: Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of 
transit shed No. 11. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Point Pelee National Park Ont: Wollatt Construction Ltd, seal coating of paved roads 
& paving of entrance lane. Fort Langley B C': Bakerview Gardens, landscaping & planting. 
Revelstoke National Park B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of camp bldgs. 


Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Cow Head Nfld: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. Gander Nfld: Saunders, 
Howell & Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Glovertown Nfld: Burry’s Shipyard, con- 
struction of post office bldg Harbour Grace Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Lawn Nfld: The Avalon Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Placentia Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Port de Grave Nfld: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. St John’s Nfld: 
Argo Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Souris P E I: The Island 
Construction Ltd, improvements & repairs to railway ~wharf; Chappell & Co, laying of 
underground cables for power & telephone & installation of lighting on railway wharf. 
Bayfield N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Chapel Cove N 8: 
Maritime Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, jetty float 
replacement, HMCS Cornwallis. Grand Etang N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, pier 
extension. Inverness N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. Kraut Point N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Inverpool N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Malagash N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Maugher’s Beach (McNab’s 
Island) N S: Cameron Contracting Co, breakwater repairs. North Sydney N S: M C 
Campbell Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements; The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of 18 steel pontoons for dredge 
PWD No 12. Port. Medway N S: Mosher & Rawding, *dredging. Burnt Church N B: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs. Cape Tormentine N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction 
of header house & greenhouse Kouchibouguac N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
extension. Point du Chene N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. 
St Edward N B: Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Shippigan N B: Diamond construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Bonaventure Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf repairs. Lennozxville Que: 
Albert Morin, addition to research piggery, Experimental Station. L’Anse St Jean Que: 
Capt Irenee Verreault, *dredging. Paspebiac Que: Tracy Construction Inc, wharf recon- 
struction. Riviére Beaudette Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, *dredging. Saint Joseph d’Alma 
Que: Romeo Fortin Ine, construction of federal bldg. Three Rivers Que: Theode Robidoux 
Inc, *dredging in St Maurice River. Ville St Laurent Que: Bourget Construction Inc, con- 
struction of Postal Station “O”. Belleville Ont: Percy Hodge, demolition of various bldgs 
at public building site. Hamilton Ont: The J P Porter Co Lid, *dredging. Hawkesbury 
Ont: Eagle Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction 
Ltd, improvements to municipal services & alterations to electrical power system. Toronto 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging in Western Channel. Willowdale Ont: 
W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Brandon Man: R E Turner, 
construction of header house, Experimental Farm. Churchill Man: Matheson Bros, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Kamsack Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations 
to federal bldg. Consort Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Campbell River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Co-Op Bay (Egmont) B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Fraser 
River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, improvements to dam-weir, Steveston Cannery Channel. 
Lillooet B C: Overland Construction Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Near 
Mitchell Island B C:: The British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging in North 
Arm of Fraser River. Maple Bay B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of floats. 
New Westminster B C':: Star Shipyard (Mercers) Ltd, *reconstruction of snagboat Samson; 
John Manly Ltd, construction of 75 foot diesel snagboat. Porpoise Bay B C: Todd 
Construction Co Ltd, float renewal. Port Alberni B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
extension. Prince Rupert B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters 
& garage. Sardis B C: S & S Electric Ltd, installation of wiring & standby generator, 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Yellowknife N W T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of high school & hostel. 
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Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, *construction of lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 
Lauzon Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of triple screw diesel electric ice- 
breaker; Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of twin screw diesel engined buoy vessel. 
Montreal Que: Cote & Lavigueur Construction Ltee, construction of pilotage bldg, 
Sutherland Pier. Dunnville Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of three self- 
propelled barges; S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of twin screw diesel engined 
landing barge. London Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Ottawa Ont: A Sebben Construction, installation of water mains & sewage system at 
Uplands Airport. Trenton Ont: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Winnepeg Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Melville Sask: Stafford Construction Co Ltd, construction of monitoring 
station & related work. Comox B C: Hassell Bros (1954) Ltd, additional development at 
airport. Prince Rupert B C: General Construction Co Ltd & Peter Kiewit Sons Co of 
Canada Ltd, additional development at airport. Vancouver B C: Columbia Bitulithic 
Ltd, additional development at airport. Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, *construction of ice- 


breaker, supply & buoy vessel. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 870) 


these facilities. In hotels and restaurants, 
the maximum deduction for a night’s lodging 
is 25 cents, as formerly, but the deduction 
for board has been increased from 25 to 30 
cents per meal. The orders for educational 
institutions, hospitals and nursing homes 
impose the same ceiling on deductions but 
restrict its application to cases where the 
weekly wage is $35 or less. The former 
orders did not have this proviso. Persons 
in logging and lumbering operations may 
be. charged up to $1.60 a day for meals 
and lodging. 


General Provisions 

The provisions regarding such matters as 
rest and meal periods and working shifts 
are the same as before. 


In accordance with the 1955 amendment 
to the Act, the orders now provide that in 
ease of discharge or layoff a worker must 
be given one week’s written notice of ter- 
mination of employment or one week’s 
wages in lieu of notice. 


Earnings Statements 


Order 12 provides that, unless exempted 
by the Chairman of the Board, every em- 
ployer must furnish each of his employees 
with an earnings statement on each regular 
payday. The statement must be separate 
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from or readily detachable from any form 
of bank cheque or voucher used in the 
payment of wages and must show the name 
of the employee, the beginning and ending 
dates of the pay period, number of hours 
worked, wage rate and job classification, 
gross wages, deductions and net earnings. 
Authority to require employers to furnish 
such statements was given to the Minimum 
Wage Board by a 1956 amendment. to 
the Act. 


Effective Date 

The orders which were approved by 
Orders in Council 840/57 to 851/57, inclu- 
sive, were gazetted on May 3. They went 
into force on June 1. 


Labour Legislation in N.B. 
(Continued from page 853) 


in respect of a child if he is a resident 
of the province and has been so resident for 
at least one year prior to the date of 
application. 

Similarly, an allowance may be granted 
in respect of a child who is under the age 
of one year if the mother was resident at 
the time of the child’s birth-and the child 
has remained a resident of the province. 


— 


WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Wage Rates for Labourers in 


Manufacturing, October 1956 


Average hourly wage rate for male labourers in manufacturing industry 
increased by eight cents between October 1, 1955 and October 1, 1956 


From October 1, 1955, to October 1, 1956, 
the average hourly wage rate for male 
labourers increased by 8 cents in the manu- 
facturing industries covered by the annual 
survey of wage rates conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch. This com- 
pares with an increase of 5 cents for the 
corresponding period in 1954-1955*. The 
1956 survey covered 46,000 manufacturing 
labourers. 


Employers were asked to report wage 
rates for labourers to whom the following 
definition applies: workers performing one 
or a variety of manual duties which may 
be learned in a short time, requiring little 
independent judgment and which are too 
general to be classified otherwise. Both 
production and non-production or main- 
tenance labourers are surveyed, but such 
workers under incentive systems as well as 
female employees are excluded. 


Wage rates for labourers are usually the 
lowest rates for male occupations in a 
plant, except for hiring and apprentice 
rates. The labourer’s rate is used in many 
establishments as a basis for setting the 
higher rates for other plant occupations. 


As may be seen from the accompanying 
table, average wage rates for labourers 
are highest in British Columbia and Ontario, 
although no provincial pattern stands out. 
In some localities of those two provinces, 
the average wage rate is lower than in some 
centres of the Maritimes, Quebec or the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Furthermore, within a province, the 
average rate is often higher in a number 
of small localities than in the major centres. 
This is especially true in Ontario and Que- 
bee, where the average rates in several 


*See Lasour Gazerre, September 1956, p. 1174. 


localities are higher than in the major 
centres of Toronto and Montreal. The 
diversification of industry in these two cities 
tends to reduce the effect of a higher level 
of wages in one particular industry or 
establishment on the general average for 
the city. 

On the other hand, in smaller centres 
where one industry or establishment pre- 
dominates, the local average is greatly 
affected by the wage rates paid in that 
industry or establishment. In Sydney, 
Hamilton and Welland, for instance, where 
the primary steel industry is the predom- 
imant source of employment for unskilled 
workers, the relatively high wage rates paid 
in that industry raise the average local 
rate for labourers well above that for most 
other centres of similar size in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and Ontario. Another exam- 
ple of high local average rates for labourers 
is found in Cornwall, Thorold and Trois- 
Riviéres, where pulp and paper mills are 
the main employers of labourers, at the 
higher rates prevailing in that industry. 

Wage rates for labourers in manufacturing 
appear to have increased slightly faster than 
those for other representative occupations 
in manufacturing, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing comparison. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WAGE 
RATES IN MANUFACTURINGt 
All Occupations Surveyed 


Year Labourers including Labourers 
LOGS Soy. mnccstels'e sine 100.0 100.0 
O50! sctahe ataratwarsisnens 108.0 106.1 
MOST ott ices viaisisle 122.7 120.3 
ODD yc nectreisieisisirs 134.9 128.4 
POSS <tejcars seis treats 141.8 134.6 
POSS Dik docicsit at me 145.7 138.5 
GQ55S rive tesefearsies e's 149.8 142.2 
POSE) cancels caveaine 158.0 149.8 


+Based on annual surveys of wage rates at 
October 1. 
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The chief factor responsible for changes 
from year to year in the average wage rates 
is the general revision of actual straight- 
time rates being paid in establishments. 
Factors other than changes in wage rates 


important of these are: changes in the 
number of employees in the plants, localities 
and provinces, modifications in survey 
coverage and reporting methods, and indi- 
vidual adjustments in rates based on merit 


may influence the averages. The most or length of service. 


WAGE RATES FOR MALE LABOURERS IN MANUFACTURING 1955 AND 1956 


Nors.—The average wage rates for Canada and for the provinces are derived from many cities in 
addition to those shown in the table. 


1955 1956 
Locality Average Average Predominant 
ate Rate Range 
Per Hour Per Hour of Rates 
$ $ $ 
LO: Ke |: Ree ere Meta nese Sareea 4 dee at Osa oheLcticSoc 1.34 DEAD. ||| se aatiarean eects 
Newfoundland. 'sn5. 2 0 cceveajacs ois ajebsve aye e's ne eratelvale trie el atelomi omer sare raiebatsis eter eitiges 1.15 Pi19) | |e ccla oles aeaieiatier 
Bb. Tohin’ Bi .s sass «jase, Fraley a mtadeie wie enosttatet orale rete al ohare siete tata ee tietinne 1.14 1.08 1.00 - 1.17 
Novas Stotia.‘isc.k barter citin erie o tee aresesBarstera sta tle orelesetolerae/gtee elevate eeteeaea tate 1.09 pW. al (eee ce rer a 
Halifaxectin 1.09 1.18 -99 -— 1.35 
New Glasgow...........+++: es .a .94 1.02 .89 - 1.18 
By ney ici. oh ceae clog Falk onde vpinete Cee at cee i eee 1.47 1.56 1.24 - 1.67 
New Bruns Wek. sie:cietsisis: ster s0/6.sialage nssle are ory els eiagaieiearsteitate tates sleet lercl isis 1.18 i UE WORM OS ors. Roan Me se 
1.) (os sc 7.0) | eo eRe CMe AHIMA mAnING SPoilor nao sso e acetals tk 1.21 1.25 .91 - 1.55 
Sadrrb: TOW I 0,555,075 hes et io Sh bas catego cles rns RE Ta eT Orato os< /oRIie ete 1.05 1.07 -83 - 1.20 
Queb ee, 6's 535,800 'o.b:0,9 Sie dic ave SBOP accere® ele tiv alee PTT arent eR 1.23 V2O4We. Bd Meee 
ULL... «cide: Stat cis lpia ie Ghote’ nie voyeiete/ato v nteretaaia hater atecera PR ea meal reas 1.36 1.46 1.26 -— 1.65 
Toliette ... ajcicsmrccsuaaes were.sé comuln loans elongates tO ceneGin cet see eee .98 1.08 .88 - 1.19 
Montreal. i... aio Ss W ad. sald aig a otc ee oe som anal ae einmteiarsts asters 1.26 1.31 -90 — 1.56 
Quiebees ss..s.<6:ssers% Os a Myo ata eee wie a erale ose caetaletele: Wiesel agitate yao taete 1,22 1.33 97 - 1.67 
Shawinigan Falls... 50.2, o22jcems see, bo ten eee ene Crecente eres 1.50 1.65 1.62 - 1.70 
Sherbrooke... . cans dneess naw neerene to ene teeta aa oe Ree 99 1.04 -85 — 1.15 
Trois- Riviéres :.% 55 ass «oweidieis auliwse-sie cathnray Mitac clon aan 1.38 1.50 1.34 - 1.65 
Victoriaville, 5.3.0: ci.siec aeletate eine ales beatae win retoee Mais stale te eeeeaeieere 91 1.01 -85 — 1.09 
ORATION s 5:5:515:5: she oraresearelg Gunshore eis o aejain ie iets arate aren etelante ie larele aoe erate 1.40 LOOM. | eeesy a trsterte enero 
Belleville. 6.....5,.0:¢ daa cess ac acetseaiow aa tesa ates eee nite MAE EEC 1.36 1.39 1.14 - 1.54 
Bramthor ds es oisisie stereos ule are ue sleieehtis er ehale eee 3) TRE e 5 ere eee 1.35 1.37 1.20 - 1.55 
Chatham s, (552 csda nae oes name sie er ee ere el cee 1.51 1.53 1.27 - 1.64 
Cornwall. s,s a.< sis.c:t « oe-cusa oreista arsine oo aelete ca sie ho aaa ooteie tote eeLeae 1.44 1.51 1.43 - 1.52 
Fort. William—Port) Asthur: «..\.c psa. aout ra cecemieineels snc ceteris 1.42 1.55 1.36 - 1.65 
Gaalit sis s dieis\aiv eras eraresatett « Snceiecare Rte a ea le een To ea ee eee 1.24 1.32 95 - 1.50 
Guelph, «5. 5:5 « cain ole ole ae clowelclele als sitet le Sole Ce pene Tn Teena cee ote 1.25 1.33 1.20 - 1.38 
BREN oo) | 0); RAMA AEA SME er ct Sher och mae rertsor 1.44 1.60 1.30 - 1.81 
KaitcGHOnen.... 0:09.00 sjeatasalers e lanteee btakatat ots onl ae nro ne ain eet 1.29 BYE 1.15 - 1.49 
London, .........sssiescsicre sede oe ea nhalee van eon ereetiee cele rele mee eee 1.33 1.36 1.07 - 1.56 
Niagara Falls sajise coitaitoes oloie ceea Me ee eee oie wemee enn aeetere 1.48 1.54 1.31 - 1.63 
ol LEE aA MS et Sede ad er ee aso oe coetaocupateees 1.00 1.10 85 - 1.27 
Osha waiieiccecse soso anjampeansrs cole ete row Ot en ree ea ERE rs es nor 1.40 1.59 1.44 - 1.75 
Ottawa... 0. sosebincie dente! (eels Mateo See ee eee ee erie 1.01 1.14 90 - 1.52 
Peterborough: cds. /.:c'sjeint#'y, leis hls re a ae he Oe EE OIC tate eres 1.36 1.45 1.25 - 1.54 
St, Catharines...), fo. \sseces cccwe vas dia ae eet so oe eee eae 1.43 1.55 1.35 - 1.75 
=) slo) 161) enn Ee AE Geer On cchys sng io cuarbdadouee one sc: 1.30 1.33 1.22 - 1.40 
BAINIB 5.0 3 siv-n.s a,b aces Arseetas Peer Tee eee tte erator ne 1.50 1.59 1.44 - 1.76 
Sault Ste. Maries... hse cake ate ee en a eee eee 1.54 1.70 1.60 - 1.75 
Sudbury ick. i558 wa ke ree ees Rene ERE EEE Cnt mien eens 1.74 18k. danstaueasaae see 
THOTOLA, 5 aces aie sie meistne eens 4m een hacen tame eee a eee 1.54 1.64 1.55 - 1.70 
TOrontOsiesin-soua vase oe dae teak Oke ee nee eee nee oe ee eee 1.34 1.45 1.18 - 1.63 
Welland. 25. «ix .ccianieialsoistais staat meld Nee aeeiten aeene tien onmeiaes 1.55 1.61 1.40 - 1.78 
Windsor ..« «.ro:./2,s,sujereialatetclets Oni e DE he Pee OEE eee 1.56 1.63 1.51 - 1.68 
Woodatook. wisis sisisiciaessoreontneatets penetrate eee eee mettle eoiae el eres 1.30 1.42 1.36 - 1.53 
Manitoba 3:2 ofc 0. blouse Bee biaectayh eee ra rites ener eee a crea ee 1.27 Ladliitiee .oheckierie 
WANED OR sssisie's «ea )ovslcrareyeXdRete whale Seadh  eceye cred Pare Tones rere tie eee ot 1.26 1.30 1.05 - 1.54 
Saskatchewan .winissahs sae cosets seater oplet eeeiteacrt ne sara telnet ener 1.27 PEST np useaders cas nce 
OZING, 5... secre Fie.sloloea is Awiewieedae een ride aes hese RR rien ene 1.25 1.29 1.20 - 1.61 
Saskatoon... iss scraaeaeaeclee Gentine aot Meee Re RO Ente 1.33 1.38 1.22 - 1.61 
Alberta. .i5.3.if diel. ones sind lees oidereten deltiel seer pee eee eR sleeeeaieiaterere 1.27 Ls84y Na Aeiapeaenyee Aen 
Calgaryi:. id i.ss os emi nas SB eae eee DANS STA er ee ene ee ae : 1.40 1.48 1.25 - 1.56 
Bdmontons 5.055 5.45 iveceaaegeeee rete Oe oe eae arent eee 1.32 1.36 1.20 - 1.52 
British Coluimbiaas..c0.ss setae ose Seenee Ae Ree Eee ne EE Eee 1.55 We60 pols vad. thee dete state 
VANCOUVER! 26 fo o:0:s oles ental o siee Shu eeOnaeGloen cate cision ne eee 1.55 1.61 1.50 - 1.70 
Victorias tuicc ais ae viesge hae see gd Soese Spd ieee See 1.55 1.59 1.53 - 1.67 
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Consumer Price Index, June 1957 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
influenced by higher food prices advanced 
0.4 per cent from 121.1 to 121.6 between 
May and June. The increase in the first 
half of this year approximates one per cent, 
and the index stands 3.2 per cent above 
the level of a year ago. A year ago the 
index stood at 117.8*. 

Most of the May-June advance of 09 
per cent in the food index, from 116.7 to 
117.7, resulted from strength in all meats, 
notably pork, although higher prices for 
fresh fruits, some fresh vegetables and 
milk also contributed to the rise. 

Declines in food prices were recorded 
for some canned and fresh vegetables and 
coffee. The shelter index rose 0.4 per cent 
from 134.2 to 134.8 reflecting lke move- 
ments in both home-ownership and rent 
components. Rent changes in this period 
are influenced by the traditional May first 
moving date. 

Other commodities and services rose frac- 
tionally from 126.3 to 126.5 as higher prices 
were reported for train and inter-urban bus 
fares, newspapers, pharmaceuticals and per- 
sonal care items. Further seasonal declines 
in coal prices were more than sufficient to 
offset a scatter of minor increases in home 
furnishings, supplies, dry cleaning, laundry 
and shoe repairs, and the household opera- 
tion index declined slightly from 119.2 to 
119.1. 

The clothing index also registered a small 
decrease from 108.5 to 108.4, as women’s 
and children’s wear were lower, and men’s 
wear and footwear somewhat higher. 


Wholesale Prices, May 1957 


The index of 30 industrial materials 
(1935-39=100) moved down slightly be- 
tween the weeks of May 31 and June 21 
from 242.2 to 240.0. 

The change reflected price declines for 
domestic zinc, lead, copper, steers, white 
lead, spruce lumber, beef hides, galvanized 
steel sheets, tin, wheat, oats, bleached sul- 
phite pulp, iron ore and raw cotton. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Increase$’ occurred for steel scrap, hogs, 
raw rubber and raw sugar. As in recent 
months, strength in Canadian funds vis-a- 
vis the United States dollar has been a 
depressant for those items affected by this 
factor. 


Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets remained practically un- 
changed during the period under review, 
moving down 0.3 per cent from 208.4 to 
207.8. This movement of the total index 
reflected .offsetting major group movements 
in which a decrease for field products from 
156.1 to 154.8 was partially balanced by 
an increase in animal products from 260.7 
to 260.9. 


The decline in field products was due 
almost entirely to lower quotations on 
eastern markets for most grains, potatoes 
and hay. Rye advanced in both eastern 
and western Canada. 


In animal products lamb prices advanced 
sharply, reflecting the introduction of spring 
lambs while lesser gains were registered by 
hogs, eggs and fluid milk. These were par- 
tially offset by decreases for calves, steers 
and eastern poultry and cheesemilk. Region- 
ally, the eastern composite index moved 
down from 225.0 to 222.9 while the western 
series advanced from 191.9 to 192.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1957 


City consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
were higher in five of the ten regional cities 
between April and May 1957, unchanged 
in two, while indexes for three cities 
declined}. Changes ranged from increases 
of 0.6 per cent in St. John’s and Toronto 
to a decline of 0.3 per cent in Halifax. 

Higher prices were general in most of the 
ten regional cities for sugar, apples, fresh 
tomatoes, corn flakes and beef while coffee, 
tea, pork and orange juice were generally 
lower. Increases for automobile insurance 
rates and women’s hairdressing were 
reported in most cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: Toronto +0.8 to 125.0; St. John’s 
+06 to 109.3t; Ottawa -+0.4 to 122.8; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 118.1; Montreal 
+0.2 to 120.7; Halifax —0.3 to 119.1; Saint 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 


120 


Andex 1949=108 


120 


51 1952 1953 


John —02 to 121.9; Vancouver —0.2 to 
122.0. Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina 
remained unchanged at 1192 and 117.9 
respectively. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1957 


For the ninth month in a row, the United 
States consumer price index (1947-49=100) 
rose between mid-April and mid-May, 
climbing from 1193 to 119.6. One year 
earlier it stood at 115.4. The last decline 


1955 1956 1957 


occurred between mid-July and mid-August 
when the index decreased from 117.0 to 
116.8. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) increased from 
104.1 to 104.5 between mid-March and mid- 
April, after two successive declines. This 
new reading is the highest reached since 
revision of the index in January 1956. 


City Family Expenditures Averaged $4,424 in 1955 


City family expenditures in seven metro- 
politan areas across Canada averaged 
$4,424 in 1955, according to a preliminary 
release on the results of a survey conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
the country’s largest urban centres. 


The survey covered families of two to 
six persons of specified family types and 
with incomes ranging from $2,000 to $6,500. 
Average family size was 3.22 persons and 
the number of families in the survey was 
787. 


Families in Halifax reported expenditures 
in 1955 of $4,480; Montreal $4,240; Toronto, 


$4,695; Kitchener-Waterloo, $4,390; Winni- 
peg, $4,110; Edmonton, $4,492; and Van- 
couver, $4,484. 


Of the average dollar spent in the seven 
cities, 25.3 cents went for food. Housing, 
fuel, light and water took 17.1 cents, 
household operation 3.7 cents, furnishings 
and equipment 6.3 cents, clothing 8.6 cents, 
automobile 8.6 cents, medical care 4.4 cents, 
personal care 1.9 cents, recreation 4 cents, 
smoking and alcoholic drinks 3.9 cents, gifts 
and contributions 2.3 cents, personal taxes 
5.6 cents, and security 4.1 cents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


May 1957 


During May 1957, there were 40 work 
stoppages in existence and 30 of them began 
during the month. The total number of 
workers involved was 15,393; 14,051 in 
the work-stoppages that had begun in May 
and 1,342 in the stoppages that begun 
prior to the month. The total figure repre- 
sents a substantial increase over the April 
figure of 8,022 but is slightly lower than 
the May 1956 total of 17,911. 

The time-loss for the month was 144,700 
man-days, compared with 51,820 in April 
1957 and 136,520 in May of last year. The 
ten stoppages which began prior to May 
caused, during the month, a time-loss of 
29,385 man-days. The 30 stoppages that 
started during the month caused a time-loss 
of 115,865 man-days. 

Twenty-one stoppages in existence during 
May involved fewer than 100 workers; they 
covered a total of 893 workers and caused 
a time-loss of 8,895 man-days. A total of 
1,835 workers were involved in 11 stoppages 
covering more than one hundred but less 
than five hundred workers. These stoppages 
caused a time loss of 14,865 man-days during 
the month. Eight stoppages covering 12,665 
workers involved more than 500 workers in 
time-loss during May of 120,940 man-days. 

Of the 40 stoppages in existence during 
May, 19 were concluded before the month’s 


end. Three of these, involving 192 workers, 
had started prior to May. Sixteen, covering 
4,279 workers, began in May and caused a 
time-loss of 15,445 man-days. 

At the end of May, seven stoppages which 
had started prior to the month were still 
in existence; these stoppages involved 1,150 
workers and caused a +time-loss of 28,680 
man-days during the month. Fourteen of 
the 30, stoppages that began during May 
were still in existence at the end of the 
month. They involved 9,772 workers in 
time-loss of 99,830 man-days. 

In Table G-1 at the back of this issue, 
comparisons are made between the num- 
bers of strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the first five months of this year, 
and between the same months of last year. 
The approximate number of workers 
involved in these stoppages and the time- 
loss resulting from them are also compared 
on a monthly basis» The number of strikes 
and lockouts beginning during each month 
is also shown. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with 
the stoppages in existence during May 1957. 
Individual stoppages are listed by industry 
and by date showing the workers involved, 
the time lost, the major issues involved, and 
the main terms of settlement where appli- 
cable. 


Publications Recently Received in 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 107 


Accident Prevention 


1. Stmonps, Rottin Heap. Safety Man- 
agement; Accident Cost and Control, by 
Rollin H. Simonds and John V. Grimaldi. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1956. Pp. 555. 


Partial Contents: Responsibility for Acci- 
dent Prevention. How to Find the Cost of 
Accidents in a Company. Statistical Data on 
Uninsured Costs. Locating and Defining 
Accident Sources. Electricity and Material 
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Handling and Storage. Environmental Con- 
trol for Health. Personal Protective Equip- 
ment. Employee Selection, Placement, and 
Counselling. Employee Training Procedures. 
Psychological Aspects of Accident Preven- 
tion. Auxiliary Functions of the Safety 
Department. Control of Catastrophes. 

2. TRANSPORTATION SAFETY ASSOCIATION OF 
Ontario. Safe Practices and Standards for 
Stevedoring and Freight Handling Opera- 
tions throughout Ports in the Province of 
Ontario. Toronto, n.d., 1957? Pp. 38. 


“A manual of safe practice rules for the 
prevention of personal injury and accidents 
to employees engaged in handling cargoes.” 

3. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Stanparps. The 
Manufacture of Brick, Tile and Kindred 
Products. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 22. 

“This report presents the findings of an 
investigation made to determine what occu- 
pations in the manufacture of clay con- 
struction products and of silica refractory 
products are particularly hazardous for 
minors and should be subject to the 18 year 
age minimum.” 


Automation 


4. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Administrative Automation through IDF 
(Integrated Data Proceeding) and EDP 
(Electronic Data Processing) including a 
Section on the Sylvania Data Processing 
Center. New York, 1956. Pp. 72. 

By means of integrated data processing 
and electronic data processing information 
can be gathered from the operating divisions 
of an establishment and quickly processed 
and distributed to the individual who must 
make the operating decision based on the 
information provided. 

5. Puiuures, AtMARIN. Automation; tts 
Impact on Economic Growth and Stability. 
Washington, American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Effects of automation: (1) creates a 
demand for goods and services; (2) better 
products, higher, total and per capita output, 
and opportunities for more leisure; (3) pos- 
sible unemployment or retirement for some 
workers; (4) creates a demand for new 
skills; (5) may result in “maximum efficiency 
with large-scale operations” at the expense 
of small Teaiesiea. 


6. Prcarp, Grrarp. L’automation; rapport 
du président général, Congrés de la 
CT.C.C., Septembre 1956, Montréal, P.Q. 
Montreal, 1956. Pp. 35. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. SrurmTHAL, Apotr Fox, ed. Contem- 
porary Collective Bargaining in Seven 
Countries. Ithaca, N.Y., Institute of Inter- 
national Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1957. Pp. 382. 


Deals with collective bargaining in Great 
Britain, Norway, Holland, France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States. 
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8. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Col- 
lective Bargaining Clauses: Labor-M anage- 
ment Safety, Production, and Industry 
Stabilization Committees. Washington, 
(CARA O)e IKE Gein GEE 


A study of collective Derren agreement 
clauses providing for abor-management 
safety, production, and industry stabilization 


committees was undertaken for the following 
two reasons: (1) t6 examine the structure, 
procedures, and functions ‘established for 


these committees; and (2) To, find out the 
prevalence of such provisions among major 
agreements. \ 


Discrimination in Employment 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LaAzBour. Legis- 
lation for Fair Employment Practices in 
Action. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 8. 


Explains the provisions of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act of 1953. 


10. CANADIAN Lapour Reports. These are 
Your Rights under Federal and Provincial 
Fair Employment. Practices Legislation. Rev. 
ed. Montreal, 1956. Pp. 10. 


A worker is protected against discrimina- 
tion in employment: (1) anywhere in Canada, 
if the job is in a business or factory under 
Federal jurisdiction; (2) if he lives in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia 
all of which have laws; (3) if he works or 
is seeking employment in a tirm which has 
a federal government contract. 


Economic Conditions 


11. BrovmLteTtr, Benorr. Les principales 
industries manufacturiéres du Canada. 
Montreal, Ecole des hautes études commer- 
ciales, service de documentation économi- 
que, 1957. Pp. 109. 


Discusses the following industries: food 
and drink, tobacco, rubber, leather, textiles, 
clothing, wood-pulp, paper, printing, iron 
and steel, transportation, non-ferrous metals, 
electrical appliances, non-metallic minerals, 
poselcan by-products, and, other products. 

escribes the economic characteristics of 
these industries and the geographical distri- 
bution of the plants manufacturing the 
products. 


12. FALARDEAU, JEAN CHARLES. LE ssais sur 
le Québec contemporain. Essays on Con- 
temporary Quebec. Symposium du cen- 
tenaire de VUniversité Laval, sur les réper- 
cussions sociales de Vindustrialisation dans 
la province de Québec tenu a Université 
Laval les 6 et 7? juin 1952. Quebec, Les 
Presses universitaires Laval, 1953. Pp. 260. 

Partial Contents: History of Industrial 
Development, by Albert Faucher and Maurice 
Lamontagne. Recent Industrial Growth. The 
State of Agriculture, by Charles Lemelin. 
Population Problems, by Nathan Keyfitz. The 
Changing Social Structures, by Jean-C. 
Falardeau. Political Trends, by H. Mason 
Wade. Le systéme scolaire, by Léon Lortie. 
Regards sur le Québec, by Everett-C. Hughes. 
coat de notre avenir, by Esdras Min-- 
ville. 


13. ORGANIZATION FOR HUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CooperaTION. Economic Conditions in 
Canadu and the United States, 1956. Paris, 
1956. Pp. 29. 


14. U.S. Concress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. 1957 Joint Economic 
Report; Report of the Joint Economic 
Committee on the January 1957 Economic 
Report of the President with Supplemental 
and Dissenting Views and the Economic 
Outlook for 1957 and other Materials. Pre- 
pared by the Committee Staff, 85th Cong., 
ist sess. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 66. 


Employment Management 


15. Bureau or Nationat Arrairs, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Merit Rating of Rank-and- 
File-Employees. Washington, 1957. Pp. 30. 

This study is based on replies from 140 
companies. Over two-fifths of the companies 
have formed merit-rating plans for its rank- 
and-fille employees. Many of the remaining 
firms have informal plans. 

16. Dayxin, Water Lestry. Manage- 
ment’s Right to discharge Employees for 
Conduct off the Job. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labor and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1956. 
Pp. 18. 


Reviews the decisions of arbitrators in 
cases of activities carried on by employees 
outside the plant. Some topics discussed 
are: garnishment, intoxication, gambling, 
fighting, and absence due to jail confinement. 

17. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Time Off with Pay: Vacations, Holi- 
days, Military Training, Election Day, Per- 
sonal Absences, Canadian Practices, by 
Harold Stieglitz. New York, 1957. Pp. 56. 


Contains information based on a survey 
of practices in 301 companies in the United 
States employing almost two million workers. 
Includes chapter on industrial vacations and 
holidays in Canada. 


Engineers 


18. Armssy, Henry Horton. Engineering 
and Scientific Manpower; Organized Efforts 
to improve its Supply and Utilization. 
Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 1956. 
Pp. 48. 


Briefly describes the manpower activities 
of 14 nongovernmental organizations, nine 
federal agencies, and two Presidential com- 
mittees. 


19. Encrnerrs Jorint Counciu. Raising 
Professional Standards and improving Em- 


ployment Conditions for Engineers. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 14. 
Report recommends: (1) Management 


should use the services of engineers more 
effectively; (2) Emgineers should feel they 
are part of management; (3) Management 
should treat engineers as professionals; (4) 
The engineer should have a_ professional 
attitude towards his work; (5) Engineering 
societies should promote proper recognition 


of the profession; (6) Engineering schools 
should emphasize the characteristics of the 
profession. 

20. Great BriTain. Ministry or LABour 
AND NATIONAL Service. Scientific and En- 
gineering Manpower in Great Britain; a 
Report on the Number and Distribution of 
Scientists and Engineers now employed in 
Great Britain, and a Study of the Likely 
Trend in the Future Demand for Scientific 
and Engineering Manpower. Prepared by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Sery- 
ice and the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy, Committee on Scientific Manpower. 
London, H.MS.0., 1956. Pp. 28. 


Contents: Present Distribution of Scien- 
tists and Engineers and Stated Requirements 
in 1959; Results of the Ministry of Labour 
Inquiry. The Long-Term’ Demand for Scien- 
tists and Engineers; Assessment by the 
Committee on Scientific Manpower. 


21. NaTionAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. LHngineering Union Contracts, by 
James J. Bambrick, Jr., and Hermine Zagat, 
Division of Personnel Administration. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 99. 

An analysis of 16 collective bargaining 
contracts between firms employing large num- 
bers of engineers and several major engineer- 
ing unions. 

22. U.S. Coneress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
Atomic ENercy. Interim Report of the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment on the Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower. Washington, G.P.O., 
19565" Pps6: 


The Subcommittee on Research and 
Development recommends: “(1) Establish- 
ment of a federal mathematics scholarship 
award program; (2) Earlier identification of 
potentially ablest students; (3) Increased pay 
for high school teachers and greater flexibility 
in salary scales; (4) Federal contribution to 
private scholarship foundations; (5) Estab- 
lishment of a national educational reserve; 
(6) Better utilization in private industry; 
(7) Better utilization in the armed services; 
(8) Aid to universities in training technical 
assistance representatives; (9) Marshaling 
free world’s scientific resources; and (10) 
Atomic energy; Expansion of reactor train- 
ing programs.” 


23. U.S. Concruss. JoINT COMMITTEE ON 
Atomic Enercy. Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, Second Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 487. 


The Subcommittees on Research and 
Development heard testimony on the shortage 
of scientists and engineers in the United 
States particularly in connection with the 
atomic energy program. 


Human Relations 


The following twenty-three papers were 
prepared as Background Papers for, the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on 
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the Human Problems of Industrial Com- 
munities within the Commonwealth and 
Empire, held in Oxford in June 1956. 


24. Casson (Sir) Hucu. The Look of 
Industry in Britain. Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 9. 

An indictment of the ugly physical aspects 
of industrialization which have a psycho- 
logical effect on the worker. 

25. CroupHury, H. K. The Plantation 
Workers of Malaya. Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 7. 

The author, who is Financial Secretary of 
the Malayan National Union of Plantation 
Workers, describes the organization of 
Malayan plantation workers. 

26. DARLING, _ FRANK Fraser. Some 
Thoughts of an Ecologist on Industrializa- 
tion. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
jee (oe 
The author develops his contention that 

. a modern concentrated industrial com- 
munity is a group of people under pressures 
which they may not be able to sustain at 
the present stage of human evolution”. 

27. DESHMUKH, Duraasat. The New 
Dimensions of Woman's Infe in India. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 9. 

Discusses the place-of the woman worker 
in India. 

28. EuKAN, Water. Incentives in East 
Africa. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1956. Pp. 7. 

The author points out the difference be- 
tween African workers and European workers 
with regard to incentives. 

29. FirtH, RayMonp Witu1AM. Work and 
Community in a Primitive Society. Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 12. 
__The author says: “We can start with the 
idea that any working group has certain 
elementary requirements. These include incen- 
tives to attract members to the work; and 
organization which will distribute tasks and 
arrange for their co-ordination; a leadership 
which will take the initiative; controls which 
will apply a spur if need be; and technical 
standards to which the work -must conform. 
Study of them throws light on what is a 
basic human situation common to men in all 
societies.” 

30. Gartskint, ArTHUR. Planned Regional 

Development in Underdeveloped Countries ; 
Reflections from Experience in the Gezira 
Scheme in the Sudan. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 12. 
_ “The Gezira Scheme in the Sudan is an 
irrigation project covering a million acres 
of land a little south of Khartoum. It is 
probably the largest peasant estate under 
one management in the free world.” The 
author was formerly Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Sudan Gezira Board. 


31. Gartann, T. O. Health, Welfare and 
Safety in New Zealand. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 6. 


The author elaborates on the theme that 
“welfare services imposed from above may 
be one more factor in the conflict between 
the individual and the group”. 
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32. Hamitton, J. A. Problems of training 
for Industrialization in the Gold Coast. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 8. 

The author explains the problems involved 
in training workers for industry on the 
Gold Coast. 

33. Harpinc, Denys Wyatt. Values in an 
Industrial Society. Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 6. 

The author points out that “... industry 
is only one segment of a community whose 
range of interest is wide and whose values 
and potential satisfactions extend far beyond 
anything that industry as such can compass”. 

34. Hock, Lim Yew. Problems of Trade- 
Union Growth. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1956; Epes: 

The author is Minister of Labour and 
Welfare in Singapore. He describes labour 
union problems which have arisen in Singa- 
pore since World War II. 

35. JENNINGS, (SiR) WiLLIAM Ivor. The 
Changing Quality of Political Life. Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 7. 

The author points out, among other things, 
that industrialization has increased the urban 
proletariat which has resulted in a transfer 
of political power. 

36. JepHcotT, Peart. Going Out to work; 
a Note on the Adolescent Girl in Britain. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 7. 

Describes the entry of young women into 
the labour market and their attitude towards 
work; suggests the probable future of the 
girls; suggests some means of helping the 
Wore girls to get more benefit from their 
jobs. 

37. Lewis, WittiAM ArtHurR. Some Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems of Transition 
to an Industrial Economy. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 8. 

Discusses industrialization as it concerns 
the following topics: (1) changes in land 
tenure; (2) the growth of working for 
wages; (3) urbanization; (4) saving and 
investment; (5) competition; (6) the growth 
of population; (7) an increase in taxation 
and in government activity. 

38. Mace, Cecin Atec. The Will to work. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 6. 

Discusses findings of industrial psycho- 
logists on motives for working. 

39. Mapan, M. D. Factory and Com- 
munity; Three Case Studies, by M. D. 
Madan, Elmer Luchterhaud and R. L. Prain. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. 3 
parts. 

Contents: (1) The Tata Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, by M. D. Madan; (2) Social 
Planning and Adjustment at Kitimat, by 
Elmer Luchterhand; and (3) The Stabiliza- 
tion of Labour in the Rhodesian Copperbelt, 
by R. Li. Prain. 

These three papers discuss the relationship 
between employer and employees in company 
towns remote from established communities. 

40. MitcHeLy, JAMES CiybE. Africans in 
Industrial Towns in Northern. Rhodesia. 
Oxford, Oxford Uuniversity Press, 1956. 
Pp. 9. 


Discusses the changes in social relation- 
ships among native African workers in the 
towns. 

41. Nicot, Davipson. Some Notes on the 
Impact of Industrialization and Science on 
Morality and Religion. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 9. 

The author, a medical scientist engaged 
on research work at Cambridge University, 
discusses some of the changes in social 
morality which industrialization is causing 
in West Africa and considers some of the 
effects of science and industrialization in 
Africa and in Western civilization, with par- 
ticular reference to education. 

42. SHeRLocK, PHinre MANpERSON. Aims 
and Priorities in Education. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 6. 

The author discusses the problem of 
whether to give priority to primary, second- 
ary, technical, university and adult education 
when resources of men and money are scarce. 
He speaks with reference to the British West 
Indies because he is Vice-Principal and Direc- 
tor of Extra-Mural Studies, University Col- 
lege of the West Indies. 


43. Stevens, S1aKA. The West African 
Miner. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1956. Pp. 6. 

A survey of the West African miner with 


particular reference to labour force, trade . 


unionism, safety, health and welfare, living 
conditions, technical education and _ social 
security. 

44. Toomss, Farrett CuHrestey. The Con- 
tribution of the Social Scientist to Manage- 
ment. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
19565 -Pp..9. 

The author states, “the essential contribu- 
tion of social science to management is the 
suggestion of useful ways for thinking and 
speaking about human affairs”. 

45. WEICKHARDT, LEonarD WiLLIAM. Hu- 
man Problems of the Large Enterprise. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 10. 

Among various aspects of management the 
author touches briefly on leadership, train- 
ing, discipline, participation, communications, 
specialist assistance, decentralization, and 
delegation. 

46. WortHINGTON, E. B. The Use of 
Science in Underdeveloped Countries. Ox- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 6. 

The author states that in the backward 
countries of Africa scientific methods are 
often handicapped by the conservatism of the 
majority of the population. 


Industrial Relations 


47. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Progress in Labor-Management Relations. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 68. 

Partial Contents: Forecasting Tomorrow’s 
Industrial Relations. Trends and Problems 
in Industrial Relations. Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits: The Operational Prob- 
lems. The National Labour Relations Board: 
its Functions and Philosophy. 

48. EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICcAGo. 
Industrial Relations Survey, 1956. Chicago, 
1956. Pp. 46. 


49. Great Brirarn. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrorMATION. Labour Relations and Work- 
ing Conditions in Britain. Rev. ed. London, 


1956. Pp. 56. 

Contents: Industrial Relations. Working 
Conditions in Practice. Human Kelations in 
Industry. 


Labour Supply 


50. Intinois. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL ReEwations. The 
Secondary Labor Force and the Measure- 
ment of Unemployment, by Richard C. Wil- 
cock. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 167-210. 

The author suggests that it is possible to 
differentiate between regular and temporary 
workers in compiling labor force statistics 
and thus contribute to the analysis and 
understanding of employment and unemploy- 
ment fluctuations in the American economy. 

51. JAPAN. Prime MIUInIstTer’s OFFICE. 
Bureau or Statistics. Labor Force Survey 
of Japan. Tokyo, 1956. Pp. 37. 


52. Quepec (City). UNtIversit& LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. 
La stabihté de lemploi, par Gérard Dion 
(et d’autres) Québec, Les Presses universi- 
taires de Laval, 1956. Pp. 162. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Congrés des 
relations industrielles, held in Quebec City, 
April 16 and 17, 1956. 

Partial Contents: Prospérité économique et 
paradoxe de Vemploi, par Charles Lemelin. 
Le chomage structural et cyclique, par René 
Tremblay. Le chémage saisonnier et friction- 
nel, par Jean-Marie Martin et Jacques St- 
Laurent. Implications sociologiques de l’ins- 
tabilité de l’emploi, par Fernand Dumont. 
L’expérience canadienne: le secteur privé de 
Ventreprise, par Eugene Forsey, R. B. Mac- 
Pherson et W. M. Berry. Aspect normatif 
de la_ stabilité de Vemploi, par Maurice 
Tremblay. 


53. Stricter, Grorce JosmpH. Trends in 
Employment in the Service Industries. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. 167. 


Analyzes employment trends since 1870 
jin the service industries, which include retail 
and wholesale trade, finance, real estate, the 
professions, domestic and personal services, 
government, banking, entertainment and 
recreation services, hotel industry, etc. 


Labouring Classes 


54. Date, Leon Anprew. Marxism and 
French Labor. 1st ed. New York, Vantage 
Press, 1956. Pp. 273. 

The author points out that the French 
labor movement since its beginning has been 
at the mercy of the government, employers 
and political parties. At the present time 
the communists control the French labor 
movement and have weakened it. 

55. Fastan Society. Plan for Industrial 
Pensions, by a Group of Trade Unionists. 
Preface by Margaret Cole. London, 1957. 
JP alle 

The authors of this pamphlet state that 
the industrial pensions presently paid in 
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Great Britain are inadequate. They recom- 
mend “the introduction of a_compulsory 
National Industrial Pension Plan which 
would be financed out of contributions vary- 
ing according to income”. The plan is out- 
lined. 

56. Inutinors. UNiversity. INSTITUTE OF 
LaBor AND INDUSTRIAL ReLations. Labor 
Patterns and Trends, by Solomon B. Levine. 
Urbana, 1957. Pp. 102-112. 

A survey of the trade union movement 
in Japan. 

57. McMurray, Donatp Le Crone. The 
Great Burlington Strike of 1888: a Case 
History in Labor Relations. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 377. 


The Burlington Strike of 1888 involved 
the Chicago, [Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen. The strike lasted from Feb- 
ruary 27, 1888, to January 8, 1889. The 
strikers were asking for more money and 
better working conditions and more con- 
siderate treatment from some of their bosses. 

58. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Journal of Proceeding, 20th Annual Conven- 
tion, by W. Frank Chafe, July 16th-21st, 
1956. St. John’s, 1956. Pp. 3-21. 


59. U.S. Burnau or APPRENTICESHIP. Na- 
tional Apprenticeship and Training Stand- 
ards for Glaziers and Glassworkers adopted 
by the National Joint Glaziers and Glass- 
workers’ Apprenticeship Committee, repre- 
senting the Employers in the Glass and 
Glazing Industry and the Brotherhoods of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, in Conformance with the Funda- 
mentals recommended by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. Washington, 
GeP:O3 1955s past 


60. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sranparps. An- 
nual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, October 1, 1954 to December 31, 
1956, January 1, 1956 to October 15, 1956. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 287. 


Office Management 


61. AmpRIcCAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 
Engineering for Paperwork Control, includ- 
ung a Paper on Integrated Procedures Con- 
trol. New York, 1956. Pp. 56. 

Contents: Office Investments. When are 
they justified? Objectives and Techniques of 
Forms Control. Integrated Procedures Con- 
trol: a New System for Analysis, Measure- 
ment, and Control of Office Work. Records 


Retention and Disposal: The Engineering 
Approach. 


62. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
New Dimensions in Office Management. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Contents: Office Management and the Chal- 
lenge of an Expanding Economy. Bringing 
Office Service Management up to Date. Mak- 
ing Constructive Use of the Office Grapevine. 


Employee Roundup-Western Style. (Describes 
how employees of Western Union Telegraph 
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Company in Chicago were encouraged to refer 
their friends to the company for employment 
during a labour shortage). The Art in 
Scientific Management. 

63. NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Operations Research; What it is; 
How it ts conducted; What it offers Busi- 
ness, by Lawrence C. Lockley. New York, 
1957. Pp. 20: 

“In simplest terms, operations research 
can be defined as research into the relation- 
ships and functions of an organized activity. 
The purpose, when applied to business prob- 
lems, is generally how to use the resources 
on hand so as to achieve optimum results.” 


Older Workers 


64. Ciark, FrepERIcK LE Gros. Bus Work- 
ers in Their Later Lives; a Study of the 
Employment of 300 Drivers and Conduc- 
tors from the Age of 60 Onwards. London, 
Nuffield Foundation, 1957. Pp. 26. 

“Tt is... characteristic of service on the 
buses that drivers and conductors have 
usually to carry out their full duties or else 
transfer to some alternate job.” It is some- 
times difficult for the employer to find suffi- 
cient alternate jobs for bus drivers who 
have to give up their regular jobs because 
of health or other reasons. 

65. FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT AND GuUID- 
ANCE Service, New York. Memo to Mature 
Workers re: How to get a Job. New York? 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, n.d., 1957? 
Pp. 16. 


66. U.S. Concress. Senate. CoMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE. Studies of 
the Aged and Aging; Selected Documents. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956-1957. 9 volumes. 

Contents: v.1. Federal and State Activi- 
ties. v.2. Health and Health Services. v. 3. 
Income and Income Maintenance. v.4. Em- 
ployment. v.5. Public. and Private Services 
for Older People: Rehabilitation, Housing 
and Living Arrangements, Education, Com- 
munity Services. v.6. Care of the Aging by 
the Veterans Administration. v.7. Guide to 
Significant Publications. yv.8. Population: 
Current Data and Trends. v.9. Research, 
Demonstration and Training. 

67. U.S. Lisrary or Concress. LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE Service. Studies of the Aged, 
and Aging; Summary of Federal Legislation 
relating to Older Persons, prepared for the 
Committee on Labour and Public Welfare; 
United States Senate. Washington, G.P.O., 


1957. Pp. 34. 


Productivity of Labour 


68. GREENBERG, Leon. Productivity; Pros- 
pective Trends and Historical Factors. (An 
address) before the Dartmouth Conference 
on Economic Growth, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., June 21, 1956. Washington? 
US. Dept. of Labor, 1956. Pp. 15. 


69. Propuctiviry CoNFERENCE, LONDON, 
1957. The London Productivity Conference ; 
the Record of a Meeting... Church House, 
Westminster, 1 March, 1957. London, British 
Productivity Council, 1957. Pp. 42. 

Some of the topics dealt with were: the 
work of the British Productivity Council, 
trade union education and training courses, 
action by employers’ organizations to increase 
productivity in their own industries, local 
productivity committee activities and the role 
of the technical colleges. 


Social Security 


70. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Sys- 
tems of Social Security, Great Britain. 
Geneva, 1957. Pp. 73. 


Deseribes the five main social security 
schemes in Great Britain which are: “(a) 
National insurance, providing the benefits 
normally covered by social insurance other 
than employment injury benefit; (b) Indus- 
trial injuries insurance, providing for em- 
ployment injury benefit; (c) Family allow- 
ances; (d) ational assistance, providing 
assistance, normally in cash, in case of need; 
(e) The National health service, providing 
treatment in every condition requiring 
medical care”. 

71. U.S. Women’s Bureau. What Social 

Security means to Women. Washington, 
G.P.O;, 1957. Pp. 25. 
_ Contents: Women’s Stake in Social Secur- 
ity. Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Workers brought under OASI since 1950. 
What OASI means to—Employed Women, 
Self-Employed Women, Working Wives, 
Women Who Employ Others, Women Who 
Support Others, Women Dependent on In- 
sured Workers. Older Women. Your Social 
Security Account. 


Wages and Hours 


72. CONFERENCE ON SHORTER Hours oF 
Worx, WasHincton, D.C., 1956. The 
Shorter Work Week. Papers delivered at 
the Conference on Shorter Hours of Work 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions. Washington, Public Affairs, 1957. 
Pp. 96. 
Contents: Labor’s Basic Position, by 


George Meany. Historical Background, by 
George Brooks. Comments on Paper by 
George Brooks. The Worker’s Viewpoint, by 
Woodrow L. Ginsburg and Ralph Bergmann. 
Economic Considerations, by Nat Goldfinger. 
Comments on Papers by Nat Goldfinger and 
by Woodrow L. Ginsburg and Ralph Berg- 
mann. Recent Accomplishments, by Seymour 
Brandwein. Which Way to Greater Leisure? 
By Pete Henle. Comments on Papers by 
Seymour Brandwein and Peter Henle. 


73. NATIONAL INpDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salary Survey. New York, 
WOS7slep-aoe. 

This study, which covers salaries in 13 
clerical jobs in 20 American cities is based 


on a survey of nearly 80,000 clerical em- 
ployees of 953 plants. 


74. US. Bureau or Lasor STArIsTIcs. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1956 and 
Trend 1936-56. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
Pp. 32. 

“The information presented in this report 
was based on union scales in effect on July 1, 
1956 and covered approximately 260,000 
drivers and 38,000 helpers in 52 cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more.” 

75. US. Bureau or Lasor STAtIstics. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 17 Labor 
Markets, 1955-56: Occupational | Harnings, 
Earnings Trends, Intercity Comparisons, 
Occupational Wage Relationships, Supple- 
mentary Practices. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. 


Besides information on occupational earn- 
ings, this bulletin includes information on 
shift operations and differentials, weekly 
work schedules, and supplementary wage 
benefits such as paid vacations and paid 
holidays. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


76. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Report for 1956. Winnipeg, 1957. 
Pp. 31. 


77. Nova Scotta. WorRKMEN’S CoMPEN- 
sATION Boarp. Report for 1956. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 26. 


Miscellaneous 


78. CANADIAN CoUNCIL oF ForEMEN’S 
Cuuss. The Organization and Program of 
a Community Foremen’s Club ; a Manual of 
the Canadian Council of Foremen’s Clubs 
affiliated with the Y.M.C.A. Toronto, 1956. 
Pp. 31. 

Partial Contents: The Values of a Fore- 
men’s Club. How to organize a Foreman’s 
Club. Club Meeting Techniques. The Club 
Meeting Program. Educational Activities 
sponsored by Clubs. 

79. GREAT BriTaAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrormMation. Technological Education in 
Britain. London, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Describes provisions made in Britain for 
training in engineering and in the applied 
science such as industrial chemistry and 
applied physics. 

80. Great Britain. CentraAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. The Medical Labora- 
tory Technician. 2d ed. London, H.MS.O., 
1957. Pp. 16. 

Describes the job of the medical laboratory 
technician, the necessary professional train- 
ing and personal qualities and the openings 
and salaries. 

81. Great Britain. Civit Service Com- 
MISSION. Civil Service Posts for Graduates. 
3d ed. London, H.MS.O., 1956. 

Describes the work done in some of the 
permanent positions open to university 
graduates in the British Civil Service. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED APRIL 20 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


— P.E.I. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both: Sexes sors ci ares ao nae santas 5, 748 104 ~ 430 1,625 2,130 985 474 
Agricultural... 0.05.00) .0 we. ae 712 < 42 175 181 293 21 
Non-Agricultural 5, 036 104 388 1,450 1,949 692 453 

Males. :s:<istuttes 4 ie.neuettnapene es odere es merereteatan 4,381 83 339 1,261 1,557 785 356 
Agricul tural, .ostncese at saan batons 687 * 40 171 173 283 20 
Non-Agriculturalls sce sarc srimnicttiee 3,694 83 299 1,090 1,384 502 336 

Females sit. .sctc cs cehaas on eee tee 1,367 21 91 364 573 200 118 
Agricultural tinccasc ence ot ene 25 * o : 10 9s, 
Non-Agriculturall..i...0 on eenene a 1,342 21 89 360 565 190 li? 

ANNA ges-2 370... vsenlinn eon See ee meters 5,748 104 430 1,625 2,130 985 474 
14—19 years. 85 :kiteten cts ocleeieck 520 15 41 191 168 73 32 
2024 Years, ak. a eee econ en meee 722 17 54 232 247 122 50 
2h—44 Years wii eas pacaee ens eee 2,653 45 188 750 992 456 y ~ 222 
A5— 64 V Garaic as seeeen sateen 1,624 25 126 404 629 288 152 
65, years and 'OVEI.3.0. sqonceeren erin 229 td 21 48 94 46 18 

Persons with Jobs 

All status groups 5, 442 91 382 1,498 2,059 957 455 
Males 4,102 70 294 1,142 1,498 759 339 
Females 1,340 21 88 356 561 198 116 
Agricultural 706 * 42 173 180 291 20 
Non-Agricultural 4,736 91 340 1,325 1,879 666 435 

Paid Workers i408 (00g Aeon eee eee 4,286 80 299 1,189 1,730 597 391 
Males (25358803. ic. eee 3, 059 61 221 861 1,211 421 284 
Bemales 5.059 .chvcebeneen ieee 1227. 19 78 328 519 176 107 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both iSéxes. esn,.cs:.desciiaeieeie eee 306 13 48 127 71 28 19 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes gis 28a ee eee 5,178 159 465 1,476 1,649 945 484 
Males: i). « sfajer cis Seer ear eee 1,049 53 102 265 310 202 117 
Femalesiininsd eed. epee 3 4,129 106 363 1,211 1,339 743 367 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
April 20, 1957 March 16, 1957 April 21, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (1) Work (1) 
Totalilooking for Work. x6... < 2020+... 321 305 360 333 274 255 
YAU MOUS ODBiste.5 c.0.4 frinccewlsnicccieters 306 292 343 318 257 240 
Wnder month) | Feet. seo oe 76 — 77 —_ 57 —_ 
HG TONGHS. dels ostloetes esos dels 108 — 161 = 96 — 
A= NO THOUS .2)s crete isles ars wiceeelee 102 _ 91 _— 81 _— 
PA MNONtS se c.cop act riaion: aes. 12 _ 10 _ 14 — 
Bd USmmOn thse. oe. cack deltas bs — x = ig — 
HSA COVED cemicles © ceeitcine fa cele i — a == 4? = 
WV OUMEGmteriastn cite, siete svarsciacietereers ces duis 15 13 ah 15 17 15 
\ HUM OUTA it onls che ccuterae hele hg x m * * be 
T= SEMOUNS A. cose chee boc cet Coders iy " 12 10 12 11 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon 
N.W.T 
: 1953 Total.. 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 
1954 Total.. 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12,292 
1955 Total.. 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 
PODGMATGUALS eicte sedis sacsice es 0 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17, 957 17, 930 
1956 1st Three Months...... 644 3, 643 10, 209 2,111 2,356 
1957 1st Three Months...... 1,407 12,798 32,157 7,669 8, 429 


() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


(2) Males (All Ages). 


Canada 
Total 


168, 868 
154,227 
109, 946 
164, 857 (1) 
18, 963 
62, 460 


36, 224 (2) 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


} Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


2 
cs} go} 
z Be | & 
So, EP a 
a os ao = 
— 2g ae ees 
Bs a $5 8.8 
ag | & gi | gs 
as | 2 | ge. Bs 
P= 1-8) (S) HO OR 
1953 Total............. 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 
1954 Total............. 9,933 | 6,775 | 1,938| 2,735 
1955 Total......c0..... 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146 
) 196 HBtal....ba...... 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 
| 1956 1st Three Months.| 1,512] 1,050| 240] 476 
| 1957 1st Three Months. 4,001 | 3,739 | 1,249| 1,877 


Services 


13,766 
11,974 
9,588 
13, 800 
1,976 


3,990 


bo 
00.5 
A= a 
2) en n 
o ae 8 5 & 
B | Ba | ese) - 8 
BS = 6p O43 o = 
| als S38 5 n 
2 ‘Bm | Boa i} 3 el 
3] oo 8Og Q a ae 
a0 Be} BOS 3 S ° 
<q BH | ea0 4 fo) is 
17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 | 966 | 91,133 
10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
7,036 514 | 15,117 7,687 | 371 | 57,987 
7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
1,144 75 2,770 1,268 51 | 10,562 
2,191 682 | 18,486 | 4,681 167 | 35,713 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


° Utilities, 
Agricul- Transpor- Finance, 
Foye Manu- Construc- tation, | Services, pete 
rer Fishing, facturing tion Come. ee Labour Total 
oe ieee ri lis ment) Income 
rade 
1949 Average. 49 214 7 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951 Average. Bee 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952. Average. .s2. 650.0000: 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1956—A pric. ence cat 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
May Be as beac eanctes 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
Time \. ecb aes 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
Vulyaccaceny eats 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
AUgus tracey sonaltee 98 382 108 319 286 43 1,236 
September.......... 99 392 110 324 299 44 1, 268 
Octoberca-e.ceareeret 104 394 114 324 294 43 1,273 
November....-.....- 98 397 101 325 300 44 1,265 
December........... 96 397 90 327 295 43 1,248 
1957—January.............4 87 384 76 310 298 42 1,197 
Hebruaryare: sce 85 389 74 316 299 42 1,205 
Marchi ge ans Stine os 77 393 73 317 302 43 1,205 
April .dnccasccieeeee 73 395 82 324 300 43 1,217 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


_ ‘Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,666,784. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year and Month 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 

ment 

1949—A verage 100.0 
1950—A verage 101.5 
1951—Average.... 108.8 
1952—Average. . 111.6 
1953—Average.. 113.4 
1954—A verage. . 109.9 
1955—Average. . 112.5 
1956—A verage 120.1 
1956—Mar. 1 113.2 
April 1 113.5 
May 1 115.2 
June 1 119.7 
July 1 124.2 
Aug. 1 125.4 
Sept. 1 195.7 

Octor tf 125.9 
Nov. 1 126.2 
Dee. 1 125.7 
195(—Jan, 0) litera 121.4 
Hobt ily cheats anion eetes 118.6 
IVa sy ellie Sa eee Aa 118.0 


Aggregate] Average 


Weekly 


Wages and 


Payrolls | Salaries 


180.3 
184.7 


153. 


148.0 
155.2 


Manufacturing 
Averag "5 Index Numbers Average 
Weekly eekly 
Wages and| Employ- cee oes Wages and 
Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ 
42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
63.20 112.3 168.5 149.1 65.57 
63.43 113.4 171.2 150.1 66.02 
63.93 114.1 174.2 15157 66.70 
63.93 115.4 175.6 1511 66.46 
64.56 118.0 180.6 15231 66.89 
64.77 117.9 179.2 151.1 66.44 
65.01 118.0 180.1 161-7 66.71 
66.07 118.6 184.4 154.6 67.97 
66.24 118.6 185.9 155.9 68.53 
66.11 118.0 185.6 156.4 68.78 
63.58 114.8 171.7 148.8 65.44 
66.66 115.1 182.0 157.3 69.17 
67.37 115.0 182.3 157.7 69.33 


185.7 


156.8 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 
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See aero" 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area, 

Mar. 1 | Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 | Mar. 1 | Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

(a) Provinces ° 

Newloundland. © ..5....02.i..p)4025 = OS te ete 114.6 119.7 119.5 60.74 59.44 55.58 
Prinesibdward Island. Which cic te tae. one nhs eee a. 95.3 113.2 125.7 52.02 46.74 44.40 
INES COLTAR ate fs oh the vale sade wakes eee»: 97.8 99.9 100.4 56.37 55.40 52.43 
New Brunswick 103.1 106.4 105.4 59.05 67.51 55.01 
Quebec. . hy 117.6 118.0 112.1 64.97 64.16 60.83 
OhGamguesscete tcc acs sties ss 120.9 121.5 115.5 69.67 69.39 65.67 
INEGI ER ciciots arn ea otela vig iors iatovate PRS Ae a aietoeyesecste 106.2 106.1 102.8 62.76 62.46 59.79 
DASKATCHOWAUIOE o\.slsreio tect ais a cies Beis oe Geek oie ss 112.6 113.6 107.1 64.70 63.84 59.67 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 144.1 145.4 132.0 69.75 68.80 65.53 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 115.4 113.9 110.9 72.84 71.09 68.13 
(CPNITE (EY apes te 216.0. GOS NGI Gin Sis tanec SEiC TLIO ODS 118.0 118.6 113.2 67.37 66.66 63.20 
113.0 111.8 112.0 49.26 48.51 46.27 
92.2 92.3 89.1 66.84 67.88 63.51 
120.4 119.4 117.0 54.85 54,40 52.26 
112.2 108.4 106.1 52.80 52.11 51.99 
105.6 105.2 103.7 55,42 54.61 52.40 
109.4 109.3 104.3 57.64 57.89 53.96 
112.0 111.3 106.7 63.00 63.08 58.57 
77.2 76.6 78.0 57.38 57.28 54.47 
120.7 120.4 114.0 65.28 64.96 61.60 
115.5 115.7, 113.4 60.34 59.90 58.13 
109.1 109.7 96.4 74.18 74.02 66.79 
173.4 174.3 159.9 69.27 75.12 71.97 
I RUD eUES MEANS Ut Acta 2, <.32 o) aeeturnelalecioaictee etatea 6 ale a chesctils, aes 118.9 119.7 114.4 76.73 77.84 72.10 
PAO MU RATINER haat Ot Tata a a isisisioekisltttyeee ote selah ts 124.2 125.5 115.9 77.33 78.38 71.73 
129.3 129.2 124.0 70.19 69.63 66.44 
113.7 113.0 108.8 73.89 73.41 67.91 
86.2 86.8 90.4 63.60 63.69 62.71 
113.7 112.2 105.5 60.86 60.58 67.75 
113.2 113.9 105.5 63.58 62.38 60,04 
138.7 139.2 11-1 82.87 82.73 77.95 
118.7 119.1 113.8 63.12 62.11 60.75 
130.7 129.3 124.6 80.13 81.08 78.07 
103.1 105.8 107.9 72.62 73.53 72.39 
129.8 129.6 Ua leee/ 84.50 83.37 78.12 
104.0 107.0 103.6 67.57 66.33 64.13 
Winnipeg.... 103.1 103.8 102.1 59.67 59.02 56.66 
Regina.... 112.5 114.4 108.2 61.21 60.46 57.39 
Saskatoon... 114.4 116.0 108.4 59.15 57.47 56.21 
ED PLAOMEOUMEREE iets aloes Pel aeisic snipe he Ges © avs Ge hnae 167.2 170.0 153.8 64.97 65.20 60.27 
Calgary 153.1 153.2 139.9 64.36 63 .62 61.45 
Vancouver 116.0 W537 109.3 70.53 69.77 65.44 
Victoria 117.5 117.2 113.1 64.97 63.35 61.44 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 
Bicep oyaniek eee yaa = and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 | Mar. 1 Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
N10) 11) pe ee EEE ES acrsr oer OSE na ate 124.5 124.1 115.9 83.35 82.51 77.43 
Metal mining 131.4 130.5 119.8 85.72 84.32 79.21 
Goldene te eehi5 hacia tebe Oe ee ate oe 76.2 76.4 76.3 71.92 71.40 70.41 
Other metal. «done sales cicsennes ge sae mises 182.8 181.0 160.4 91.09 |} 89.41 83.11 
nels. ads tas ttre ee Ae 113.2 113.3 107.8 82.58 82.54 77.18 
Coals: ..3 Ste cc tana ees g 64.4 66.0 71.2 63.25 66.27 63.77 
QOil/and natural gasdeccns~sccemelte 3 ae aS 292.6 287.6 229.7 98.23 96.26 91.02 
Non-mietal ss 25 ..6< 5a bathe « aete steeterte ansge ot eaters ob 127.7 127.7 123.8 74.29 74.02 70.24 
Manufacturing... ... s..n2cce o<sks ahisenes ete haber 115.0 115.1 112.3 69.33 69.17 65.57 
Food and beverages: tere. co cetieeniae an ae oat 99.5 100.0 98.0 62.05 61.05 58.84 
Meat products: wi; shteaehisa be eevee arson 117.0 118.8 115.7 71.03 71.10 66.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 72.4 Wd 67.6 58.13 55.98 55.02 
Grain ‘mil products. 0 2c bys tests «vsle so terteie rs 103.0 102.4 101.9 64.02 64.00 61.29 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.0 106.4 107.0 58.28 57.19 54.80 
Biscuits and ‘erackerss...n.cos mae cine te ede ee 87.5 88.2 89.1 50.42 50.03 49 23 
Distilled and malt LiqWorss sg. <sch sai scteleicicteieie ce 98.3 96.5 99.8 77.50 76.49 73.82 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............000+6: 111.9 110.8 102.0 59.08 59.20 54.57 
Rubber products... osc os nalerabs tate ar rele erateiaes ote 113.3 113.9 110.0 71.56 71.74 66.40 
Teather products. vicscutseinisve tiscleteeeis tiles alone vere 90.9 89.6 91.7 48.92 48.04 46.02 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 95.2 93.5 94.9 46.63 45.99 44.03 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 87.9 88.3 88.3 55.93 55.91 53.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 88.4 88.7 90.5 52.94 52.65 51.36 
Woollen '¢o0d8)i0s she deces sac eee e eek aeen ere 73.6 74.9 74.0 53.18 53.61 51.54 
Synthetic textiles and ‘silk ; 87.5 87.2 88.8 61.51 61.89 58.81 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 5. oacews wats dette tele 96.7 95.4 97.0 45.73 45.30 43.61 
Men's: clothing). 2. -va hie. soaeee eee. ee een 103.2 101.9 101.1 44.80 44.05 42.36 
Women's ‘clothing. Jit cece neamontindasie cautetees. 98.3 95.7 98.2 47.17 47.15 44.86 
Knit @0Od8 3. psc tac ech oe o's alee Sete eiesokee nial ceria 83.4 83 .2 84.5 45.24 45.16 43.87 
Wood products)...h.). canoe. aoeemeee a <lee aoe ae 102.7 101.1 105.3 59.58 56.73 57.08 
Saw and planing millscrs, .escnnties sale settee 100.8 98.3 106.2 61.43 57.28 59.10 
BULMiGOL 5 5 «u/s iercsorehh Zoe, cisiaw ele Mere eine eae ree 112.7 11273. 109.4 57.80 57.10 54.79 
Other wood products is sass c.cs ce seicvmiaseiee SoH: 93.1 93.1 93.6 54.25 53.21 §1.53 
Papér products)... ccs ese atic eee eee aeeeeee 121.6 12135 118.0 81.31 81.49 76.95 
Pulp'and paper millssf.5-2. cence tacseeeieee 123.4 122.8 119.8 87.43 87.92 82.81 
Other paper productscwne sis sakes ote ratte ee 117.4 118.2 113.6 65.40 64.95 61.82 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 118.1 118.3 113.3 73.68 73.17 70.42 
Tron‘and' steel products)..s..- 2. scete. eck seek 115.2 114.4 108.9 78.14 78.07 73.75 
Agricultural implements: >: ieee ee Secon 68.1 59.6 70.4 76.48 76.35 74.72 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 167.3 166.1 141.3 80.91 79.72 76.49 
Hardware and toolsii.ns.:.c.stesesuceee memati 100.8 100.9 107.8 71.16 71.41 68.93 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 100.0 102.6 104.6 67.24 66.08 63.71 
Fron) Castings: «4.2.1. hoe aesie aso ce cieentecei peers 105.5 107.0 106.1 75.81 75.77 72.41 
Machinery mfg.......... ae 128.6 129.0 114.0 75.99 76.31 72.58 
Primary: iron and steel. n. 03e. aan son hia tances 126.5 125.7 116.5 88.08 88.34 81.04 
Sheet) metal products.2.0-.1- see ene enon 108.3 108.7 107.7 74.09 73.77 69.74 
Transportation equipment... ..s. lees: oeicei ceiente es 144.1 147.9 141.8 75.66 76.45 72.35 
Aircraft and parte. saste ...cme tee et aon meee 380.7 376.8 349.8 82.49 81.03 Mibeeds 
Motor vehicles;..2..0. ic: 4,. Scope eee 128.0 142.7 144.5 75.80 79.23 77.96 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 118.5 122.1 117.5 74.61 77.40 69.44 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 93.4 96.0 88.9 71.41 71.29 65.60 
Shipbuilding and repairing 158.9 153.2 147.7 71,27 71.49 67.39 
Non-ferrous metal products.............++ee0eee00: 131,2 131.5 126.2 78.27 78.42 74.03 
Aluminum products)2.,.06.. o-eekeles ek cee ere 135.4 137.8 127.9 74.53 73.37 69.11 
Brass'and copper products.....aciet » = » <1eeiiciecies 108.7 109.2 113.8 72,71 Wonk 71.42 
Smelting and refining ....: venetian eeae een 156.1 156.0 146.2 84.61 85.07 80.13 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... ee 153,1 153.4 146.0 75.10 75.68 70.50 
Non-metallic mineral products..............+0+00% 122.6 123.4 125.5 71.78 72.27 68.14 
Clay products... s4.mescs oe sentient eee 90.8 93.6 103.6 69.04 68.16 64.99 
Glass ‘and! glass products: ... seme seu deo aceieen oe 127.6 128.1 130.7 68.02 70.33 66.05 
Products of petroleum and coal 135.1 134.8 126.6 95.15 97.02 93.35 
Chemical products. js.0 aeeee oceans 129.2 128.5 124.0 77.63 77.08 72.34 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 


Acids, alkalis and salts..................++......| 139.0 136.7 127.3 87.65 87.36 80.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 111.3 110.2 104.0 59.80 59.72 56.39 
Construction 5.3.5. acedesoscnee seen sere, ce aeaeearane 112.7 113.9 101.9 74.36 72.94 67.32 
Building and general engineering 126.3 127.3 se 80.22 78.93 72.81 
Building ics as ceeeeienie seen eon eee on 133.1 134.6 116.3 79.76 78.65 72.48 
Hngineering? Works yc. sce cinaarsevsene nent 98.1 97.5 89.3 82.79 80.49 74.65 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-0.se-+.+: 91.1 92.3 87.1 61.38 59.74 56.03 
Service siiede oi c02 scene site eae ede Sere state 124.6 124.9 115.9 44.93 44.36 42.48 
Hotels: and restaurants fnesan nace nels sles celecaienne te 117.8 118.2 109.6 37.77 37.08 36.30 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 108.7 109.3 103.6 39.84 39.43 38.26 
Otheriservice so aaieiaa tinea dee Rene cae re Oe 167.7 167.4 153.7 65.42 65.11 60.90 
Industrial composite.................... rood estes 118.0 118.6 113.2 67.37 66.66 63.20 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
April 1, | March 1,) April 1, | April 1, | March 1, | April 1, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

MNeLOUMCIAN Ce eciccoce ces pads heaters ole ogee eda ee ees 43.1 43.2 41.8 156.0 150.3 145.6 
MGVAMS COUMA Mien sulaotiieca ts narea tas ee tvilew ag sisthe ste aie 41.5 40.7 40.5 142.6 143.7 13207 
IN Sindhi Cs ne Monee ene ener teecs ommroicnen etek aries 41.7 41.8 42.2 140.4 138.8 133.8 
IG CMMI cas Weis cae SESS Oe, nie cE tan He hays ale 42.3 42.4 41.9 141.7 141.3 133.9 
Orr OMe er. eee, cre oe an Soe e., SMe Be, 40.7 40.4 41.0 168.0 166.5 159.1 
NEA RONNIE PED TAY: occisausa neo ordug ae ee SN een RRR os 40.6 40.6 40..6 147.6 146.4 141.0 
Das eeeCOOWAD Es eden aasaie cabhite ca den senate «8 40.2 39.7 40.3 164.2 162.5 159.1 
PAA DE TAAM ON TaN se Hasek nce Mee: Sue es 40.3 40.1 40.1 163.9 163.6 155.8 
ES GRAIN INe OMUTHI 1A (2): ote. we owes hyde ee oe, ie. 38.7 38.1 38.2 189.0 188.0 179.3 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. ) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


Industr 

4 Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1|Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1) Apr. 1)Mar. 1|Apr. 1 

1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 

no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
hy) see Re men oS COP Oe noc ce cocaon Aon xe: 42.3| 43.1] 42.6] 183.5] 182.7] 168.5] 77.62) 78.74) 71.78 
Metal mining’... :-.5.0< scien nreeieg eneieiee eeter meer er 43.2| 43.6] 43.3} 190.8} 189.0) 173.5] 82.43} 82.40) 75.13 
Gold ical iSthes ha dae ee ee ee eee ees 42.6] 43.2] 45.1] 159.0} 158.6) 143.5] 67.73] 68.52) 64.72 
Other metal..... 43.4] 43.8] 42.6] 204.1} 201.4] 188.2) 88.58) 88.21) 80.17 
Mireles: nk aes 40.4| 42.4] 40.9] 173.1} 174.1] 160.9] 69.93] 73.82) 65.81 
@pal. ee etek ds ee 37.9] 39.8] 38.9} 151.1] 152.5) 150.0] 57.27) 60.70) 58.35 
Oil and natural gas.. 44.8] 47.0] 46.0} 205.8] 206.9} 184.0) 92.20) 97.24) 84.64 
INion=mebaly£6;..ut ae Seep. «cb ieee hveaelaas 42.2} 42.2} 42.2) 168.0} 168.2) 159.3] 70.90) 70.98) 67.22 
Manufacturing: 5 $..<.5.. te dube oncte siete es el teen terets 41.1] 40.9} 41.1] 158.7] 157.6] 150.5} 65.23) 64.46] 61.86 
Pood and Deverages-divacewn soe cthaeken aie wean yeeros leans 40.7} 40.6} 41.3] 138.8] 137.9] 132.2) 56.49) 55.99) 54.60 
Meat products. . << te eins iacate Wiens ao Se eies eee 39.8] 39.5] 42.3] 165.9) 165.3] 158.3] 66.03) 65.29] 66.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39.7| 40.0} 38.3] 126.5) 124.9) 119.1) 50.22) 49.96] 45.62 
Grain mill produetsss,\o2to. acca: obitean ee ea eer 41.1] 41.1] 41.3] 145.9) 144.3] 141.9) 59.96) 59.31] 58.60 
Bread and other bakery products..................-- 42.4) 42.3] 44.7] 125.4] 124.3} 114.9) 58.17) 52.58] 51.36 
Distilled andimaltjiquors:. --.<.-. vse eee meee 40.1| 39.5} 40.5] 180.0) 179.0) 167.8} 72.18) 70.71] 67.96 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............2.0eeeeneaee 39.8] 40.4] 39.5] 145.7) 135.1] 140.2) 57.99) 54.58) 55.38 
Rubber prod wetsiaas sarah tietomielers Gitte its. <iehe aiterete peta 41.1) 41.5} 40.9] 165.0) 163.7] 153.9] 67.82) 67.94] 62.95 
Leather products. «\.:ccs/s 025 acyl uieelomieieitseie sree cee 41.4] 41.7| 40.1] 109.2) 108.6) 103.4) 45.21) 45.29) 41.46 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............+-+enaees 41.4] 41.5] 39.9] 105.6} 104.7] 99.4] 43.72) 43.45) 39.66 
Textile products (except clothing)....................+. 41.8} 42.5] 41.5] 120.0] 119.6] 113.1] 50.16) 50.88) 46.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 38.9] 40.7} 40.3] 120.4) 120.7) 112.0) 46.84) 49.12] 45.14 
Woollen goods’. scnsirs.cpuceee aera a « oan een ae 42.9] 43.7] 42.3) 111.9] 111.3] 106.2) 48.01) 48.64) 44.92 
Synthetic textiles:and silk:4 cans soe. oe eee 45.0] 44.2} 42.9) 126.6] 126.3) 120.9] 56.97) 55.82) 51.87 
Clothing (textileand. fur) 20. «acces ceils eee ae 39.5} 39.5] 38.0} 104.7} 104.7] 99.9] 41.36) 41.36) 37.96 
Men's clothing! jdis.Gsacn0 ease chance iy 2 see eee 38.8} 39.1] 38.3] 105.6] 105.0} 100.3} 40.97) 41.06) 38.41 
Women’s clothing. %. <6 -ccce cue 564 wats ote Ree 38.7| 38.2| 36.3} 111.1} 111.0} 104.5] 43.00} 42.40) 37.93 
Knit goods:...:..2< f 40.8] 41.2} 39.1] 100.2} 100.8} 97.7) 40.88) 41.53) 38.20 
* Wood products... 41.6] 41.3] 40.8] 188.2) 137.2] 132.6] 57.49) 56.66) 54.10 
Saw and planing mills. ...| 40.5} 40.2} 39.8] 148.2) 147.6] 142.9] 60.02) 59.34] 56.87 
WUINIULE fos ssie sree a eves tty die ereeete hee Geo ee 43.0| 43.0] 42.4] 126.7) 125.5) 120.1) 54.58) 58.97) 50.92 
Other wood proditetey. . <s:a.- casein aceon 43.2| 43.0) 42.4) 118.9] 117.4] 111.2] 51.36) 50.48] 47.15 
Paper products: ncostescwicsnvs meets ave coe eee ete 42.1] 41.7| 42.4] 184.7] 183.8] 172.4] 77.76) 76.64] 73.10 
Pulp and paper mille... 5... aces sa dsas ke SeReee 42.4] 41.9] 42.8] 198.3] 197.2! 184.5) 84.08] 82.63] 78.97 
Other paper PrOGUCHA iaisses rice tc es eee eo eee eect 41.3] 41.0] 41.3] 143.9] 143.2) 135.9] 59.43} 58.71] 56.13 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40.1] 39.8] 40.2] 188.5) 186.5) 179.8] 75.59) 74.23) 72.28 
“Iron and steel’ products. ce. -enteny «eax. vray eee 41.6] 41.7} 41.5) 181.1) 180.2) 170.0] 75.34) 75 14) 70.55 
Agricultural implements,..2.... 002. 22105000+=0+02+-% 41.2} 40.9] 41.3] 180.8] 178.7] 178.3] 74.49] 73.09] 73.64 
Fabricated and structural steel................-...-- 42.0] 42.2) 41.5] 178.0] 177.3] 168.7) 74.76) 74.82} 70.01 
Hard ware and. GCOGIS. °c, s)+ sew cca seen tee ete 41.6] 41.6) 42.3] 162.0) 160.7} 156.3) 67.39] 66.85] 66.11 
Heating and cooking appliances....................+- 40.7} 41.5] 41.2) 153.3] 152.3] 142.3) 62.39) 63.20] 58.63 
DY ON CASUUNGS 5 6S. crv i isjale oigiete oye eietaial= = erat ialoiete eeeteae 41.6) 41.9] 42.6] 177.1) 176.9) 166.5] 73.67) 74.12) 70.93 
Machinery manufacturing...............2..-sesceeee 42.7| 43.0] 42.0] 169.4] 169.1) 161.6) 72.33) 72.71| 67.87 
Primary, iron and steel. ..,. 4 asses eee 41.1] 41.0} 40.9] 209.2} 208.2) 191.0} 85.98) 85.36] 78.12 
Sheet metal products, <0. 1 sree dette eee 41.0| 40.7] 40.9] 173.0) 171.0} 161.4] 70.93) 69.60] 66.01 
* Transportation equipment, ...............-0:-s-s6-8 40.4] 39.6] 41.2] 179.9] 179.2) 171.8] 72.68] 70.96) 70.78 
Pareral tian dl parts venice: steve diols) select tte eee 40.9} 41.8] 41.2) 182.3] 183.6] 173.7} 74.56) 76.74) 71.56 
MotorGvebicles. ocr eiay ssn « dees eit eee eae 39.8] 35.5] 42.2) 192.5) 192.0] 184.5) 76.62) 68.16) 77.86 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................++ 40.0} 39.1] 41.3] 180.5) 178.5} 175.7] 72.20) 69.79) 72.56 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 89.7| 40.1] 41.0] 175.2) 175.0) 163.0) 69.55] 70.18} 66.83 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................-- ...| 41.8] 41.0] 39.8] 171.0] 170.2) 162.4] 71.48] 69.78) 64.64 
* Non-ferrous metal products... ...| 40.9} 40.9] 41.5] 178.8] 178.1) 170.2) 73.13] 72.84) 70.63 
Aluminum: products: -\. 2-00 i nase neste eens 41.3] 41.0} 40.8] 157.0) 155.6] 146.8] 64.84) 63.80} 59.89 
Brass and) copper! products tsa cnls sence ae eee ee 41.1] 40.9] 42.9] 166.4) 166.2) 158.8) 68.39) 67.98] 68.13 
Smelting and refining........ Rope QudssGaraesccq0cRe 40.7} 40.9] 41.4] 194.1] 193.4) 185.4) 79.00) 79.10) 76.76 
* Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 40.7| 40.6] 40.9] 165.5) 165.5) 157.2) 67.36) 67.19) 64.29 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41.6] 41.4] 183.1] 182.8) 170.1) 75.25) 76.04) 70.42 
Radios and radio parts: 32.50.04 s+. hon a Gee 39.3] 39.0] 145.2} 145.7) 137.7] 57.64] 57.26) 53.70 
Batteries c. oz foc. od: as taceeteianecieiten tema etree 41.8) 40.3] 163.5] 162.3) 156.0) 66.05] 67.84) 62.87 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 40.1] 41.2] 168.0} 167.9] 161.9] 68.38] 67.33] 66.70 
Miscellaneous electrical products................2..++ 40.0} 41.3] 152.7} 151.9] 149.8] 62.15] 60.76) 61.87 


Wiretand cables oi tescc ean. eee ee eee 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Clayeproduats.. cee cn seat We eee eon 
Glassiand glass’ products. ..0.-4...s600. chee beeen 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chomical products ssc wes ome cone oo ee ee 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 

Acids, alkalis and salts 


* 


Buildings and structures......... 
Highways, bridges and streets.... 
Electric and motor transportation 
Service 


40.5| 40.3} 93.3) 93.6] 89.1] 37.60] 37.91| 35.91 
40.0| 41.3! 88.0| 87.3] 84.9] 35.73] 34.92] 35.06 
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* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Hours Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Harnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.... 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950... 42.3 103.6 43 82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Week Preceding: 
March OSC ae ei a cede ofan 3 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 
April HL ODG alate itaeeeaare rte e 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 
May BSG). cccl hers nly aeiS ark, aoe 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 
June PALO Gis eae ieee susie. 40.9 151.9 62.18 149.0 117.8 126.5 
July OSG. s.cee ee otters 4 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.38 
August Nah O Oats cihevee Oe oPttOe cys es clots 40.8 152.4 62.48 149.1 119.1 125.2 
Pepvember 1, 1956....c.0 6508 cert wae « 41.1 162.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 
October HPMLODG Sack RR ot is nae hes 45 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 
Wowvemiber tls 1956.00 secu sees e sne 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 
Meéeceniberi yl, 1956.0.:.asc..cens. ec 41.5 155.5 64.53 154.7 120.4 128.5 
January WM AOD 7. ce shafts «seis » 41.2 158.0 65.10* 156.1 120.3 129.8 
February 1, 1957.... J 40.9 157.5 64.42 154.4 120.5 128.1 
March Me MObd KE). Fama anrsrey.. eset 41.0 157.6 64.62 154.9 120.5 128.5 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 


inventory of registrations and yacancies by occupation. 


vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


The data on applicants and 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Period 
Male Female 
Date Nearest: 
June 48,353 17,701 
June 26,915 18, 253 
June 24,564 21,143 
June 14, 284 15,790 
June 21,675 18, 451 
June 44,157 22,612 
July 40,016 22,292 
August 38,195 19, 636 
September 39,324 22,039 
October 40,726 21, 827 
November 31,997 17,154 
December 27,634 16,442 
January 19,784 13,440 
February 18,117 12,376 
March 14,218 12,694 
April 19, 523 14,760 
May 28,999 18, 200 
June 28,041 19,163 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Total 


66, 054 
45, 168 
45,707 
30,074 
40,126 


66,769 
62, 308 
57, 831 
61,363 
62, 553 
49,151 
44,076 


33,224 
30, 493 
26,912 
34, 283 
47,199 
47,204 


Male Female Total 
101, 384 49,677 151, 061 
163, 530 61,295 224, 825 
152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
237, 848 76,782 314, 630 
205, 630 76,273 281,903 
160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
101,718 60,377 162,095 
97,699 59, 502 157,201 
108, 703 65,017 173,720 
171,326 74,709 246, 035 
343, 956 92, 207 436, 163 
447,210 112,994 560, 204 
474, 661 118, 489 588, 150 
479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
226, 022 80,973 306, 995 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
APRIL 30 1957 © 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
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Industry Male Female | Total March 29, ) April 30, 
1957 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................-.. 2,821 347 2,668 | + 1,037 — 1,040 
LT go Ue ie op boa SU BORAGE GRTAOE CER Go ic Sco Ce Ce oe eae 4,203 16 4,219 | + 1,935 | — 1,408 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,914 82 1,996 | + V5 | + 702 
SNL HMMINLITINNIE MAT es oc cena Actin ah alees meni n meas 876 15 891} + 7) + 95 
Pele OE cae Ac.7- soe os cue eS PORE AIs hs glad waive Naas as se 867 52 919 | + 688 | + 635 
Ou EGLAIUMTIING S52 1. Pies pase bites saaceeeaalasine 63 4 67) + uh - 15 
Quamying, Clay and Sand Pits. ..4..06 sc cuseceessace cee 1: |||Soc ered tere 10}; + 3 - 14 
PERCHES OO ULMER ass kins Sem ch age bale beh ote hibiels » meld eewie 98 11 109 | + 70); + 1 
Wear Vera CUTIE! F628 cern Sa eee bes cheb arndlstons conde ee 6,108 2,860 8,968 | + 1,885 | — 1,952 
Foods and Beverages 416 306 722 + — 
@®obaccorand Tobacco Products... s..00c..s0ceanceres se 6 18 24) + 6 0 
PRIM OEMEOMUCEBN::. aicccle te oe ate cic Ens startle wo eae eee elas 25 16 41 _ 6 - 31 
EE SeE OTe COUUCIS. 25 n6c seed eee ss cckis Seed es aaroebeeces 122 141 263 + 38 _ 26 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................002: 197 ,. 160 357 - 12 _ 15 
Wicunme (extile and fur)e} 25.32 odeeacters vs demedscesess 150 1, 260 1,410 a 75 - 125 
Mion POCUOLS ns = Sane nee ss heck acide cece deoewamaces 1,006 68 1,074 a 648 + 186 
A POrMLOGUCUSt Ss radads Me were deal aetie wwe seule bile ems aie 249 71 320 | + 52] — 164 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 209 120 329 | + 44 =- 107 
NROMeAMORSyeO! PTOCUCES a as. a. soci g eka i Se aioe ner oes 834 136 970 — 90 — 619 
PEraMspOrtvulon FIQUIPIMEN. 2 .occ0re acc eus case cssapasee 1,118 85 1, 203 + 271 - 393 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. .........0.60.-:e.ssneeees 547 72 OLD ae CBE alle 94 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................0.- 420 110 530 |} + 13 — 345 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............0.0ceeeceee 159 34 193 + 12 — 2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............000seee eee 132 25 157 | + 79) + 50 
Pern Ce MTOM UCES tas cen sae ae sot ee hs bk tare olnls 393 134 527} + 232 - 189 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 125 104 229 — 27 - 90 
COHN UREACOLOR Pe mitts ass aie eins Ae SSG Alene ues ere Aaaogewes 4,590 152 4,742 | + 2,349] + 1,099 
GenorallContractors:. 61. aetan bic. ccou hahewth se teeee te eae 3,844 104 3,948 | + 2,108} + 1,269 
Speen! Prade) ContractOrsic | «ses coeds eee aercsw cde 746 48 794 + 241 _ 170 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,744 457 2,202 | + 265 | — 687 
SEES DOMUMELON. cites Hes se eats a. skies len ween sa innas 1,489 251 1,740} + 1146} — 427 
No El ote eee ee oe ee Ae ee or 103 23 126 + 40 + 25 
Serre UMICALION see nese ae Nae h ie eo clas ooh clomegee 152 183 335 |} + 109 - 285 
Public Utility Operation........................ 0.000 e ee 452 50 502 | + 170 | — 112 
PEER Ger ar cisvore icic 2 a die Sisis ayes codie ais rane Gide talalete seaaee's 2,875 2,793 5,668 | + 1,283 | — 1,311 
Waseca de teil it acl dassin Aon aan ee aisae te Bed esstie 1,005 574 1,579} + 301] — 592 
LER stirs METRE peerte clra! osavsie sis ale iels Ae etoiels saya ainovscre.ecs ore 1,870 2,219 4,089 | + 932 |} — 719 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 686 975 1,661 | + 69 | — 565 
BNGE VA Ce mR ta 6 oie icleis, «ccs A) sra.erareslg: Sralstabece as esavers.e nale aleralaveraio’s evare 5,888 10,679 16,567 | + 5,148} — 2,702 
Commaunity or Public Service............c.sscccceceues 920 1,753 2,673 + 1,003 + 418 
IGOMERARUEHE DEPVICE, «6 cas ota geuide See oe ee eee nce sene. 2,946 600 3,546 | + 1,258 — 2,115 
PGE HOI ONES OF VECE na hisc dee ccs clsete doe bev db tibiee o Sie wets s 143 142 285 |} + 48 - 158 
PSHEINCS OO OL VACOs Ares See Sinise e Ceca nssinn Wea eieewee dees 810 895 1,205 | + 256 = 443 
PE erseerIMOCLV AGE selec tints na oes oe Nie ooe ese eae ace eta e-s 1,069 7,789 8, 858 + 2,578 - 404 
SCAN TO WAM ries einsescossicswjceinene seiieee 30,781 18,411 49,192 | + 14,861] — 7,976 
® Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 2 1957 


(Source: Form .U.1.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 2 = = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 4,774 1,037 5,811 5,714 1,486 7,200 
Clerical WOTKerss...cccee deers eae 1,465 4,441 5,906 12,252 24,372 36,624 
Salestworkersia ccc. sac astertemareve arte sie 1,255 1,299 2,554 5,369 11,841 17,210 
Personal and domestic service workers.. 1,724 8,821 10,545 31,800 18, 245 50,045 
Searmen:, <idoh dee eau ceie ns te eevee ees CIN | aati Seam oe 49 2,087 15 2,102 
Agriculture and Ashing.... utes occa cake 2,461 47 2,508 3,370 432 3, 802 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 12,459 1,825 14, 284 188, 422 18,518 206, 940 
Food and kindred products (inel. 
: tobacco) ssa. Ae eee aoe 74 11 85 1,581 895 2,426 
, JLextiles, clothing, etc...........-... 231 1,325 1,556 2,865 10,553 13,418 
_ Lumber and lumber products....... a 88D 2 4,349 40, 163 161 40,324 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 92 18 110 964 405 1,369 
Leather and leather products....... 173 48 221 1,155 952 2107 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 12 5 17 596 89 685 
Metalworking eee... tage ssn etar 1,476 10 1, 486 12, 285 1,174 13,459 
Blectricall teach eee : 222 30 252 1,939 1,370 3,309 
‘Transportation equipment.......... 9A Wie wind qaateiees 71 932 56 988 
MMU ing. ss cyt. us ora ceet ene cee nee DOT White onan ates 297 2, 063), ditch sia 2,063 
Construction... ashe wee eae 1,519 2 1,521 53,272 6 53,278 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1,169 17 1,186 37,078 95 37,173 
Communications and public utility. . 148 4 152 835 4 839 
Trade andiservice.....< ave... vosue 350 295 645 3,308 1,449 4,757 
Other skilled and semiskilled....°.. 1,870 55 1,925 19,591 974 20,565 
Horem6n} pee eae meagre 235 2 237 4,716 321 5,037 
Apprentiees...)..i< nce b icine sane 173 ul 174 5,129 14 5,143 
Unskilled Workers, :vic hee eee 4,812 730 5, 542 129,048 21,341 150, 389 
. Mood andtobaccon: 5... eee acer 132 114 246 4, 6,082 11,006 
Lumber and lumber products....... 503 22 525 23, 404 400 23,804 
Moetalworleng: cc vocee tears 0a 497 19 516 4,762 641 5,403 
‘Constructions <.; > jac ssi aei cad ae DIOR Sua We ore maid ee 2,077 65, 982 5 65, 987 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,603 575 2,178 29,976 14, 213 44,189 
GRAND TOTAL........... 28,999 18,200 47,199 378, 062 96,250 474,312 


 Preliminary—subject to revision. 


®) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 2, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 


Office (4) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 2, March 28, May 3, May 2, March 28, May 3, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Newfoundland........................ 245 2,005 267 23, 402 26, 666 20; 427 
MBOTNEMISLOOK eis acs nic Seeniee aslo de 10 3 42 5, 606 5, 583 5,070 
NG TNH ULES Bae Pes sata ape stearate oss see 16 1,174 4 2, 886 3,028 Patsy lil 
BU FODM SIEM fess Aectieets Eevee 219 828 221 14,910 18,055 12;846 
Prince Edward Island................ 205 110 250 3,773 5,094 3,105 
WHATIOLCOCOWM s.!./s\s'eiic ate sine oo se 117 70 190 2,274 3,192 1,817 
WIMMOTSIAO ns tess aietste vce eteisjele e's vines 88 40 60 1,499 1,902 1,288 
IN GVA SCOURS sedi ness ve:0 sie Cees aes ae 1,534 1,207 1,403 22,024 28,561 21,113 
Amherst UI ise tie eben Mates eine we cate 14 34 1,139 1,288 937 
US BRTEVCED Cs eidisleroitels ele «ofthe «(cls ar 21 34 56 1,204 1,829 1,358 
Detethigaicaen Mee cess acspos ste wae ek 1,238 940 1,058 4,459 5, 032 4,229 
1,076 1, 263 948 
2,559 3,617 2,326 
552 738 458 
2,610 3,653 2,875 
1,045 1,065 737 
3,625 5,168 3,634 
1,671 2,037 1,838 
2,084 2,871 1i73 
30,152 35,301 25,756 
4,897 6,559 4,520 
Wamp pellVOr ak siit ase esl Aes aeisde 37 81 45 3,206 3,384 2,709 
Mid MUNdstOn oo -es sie oGeee gece eves 21 51 320 2,923 3,110 1,962 
POC ORCbOR TK Winie's slats Stes vase ee tae 182 130 176 1,794 2,250 1,606 
TUDO. acon SED BER O ORE Ret Reece 88 106 90 771 831 800 
INFOROCOM EMER hein cislestls tvteteids wre dh 612 412 494 5,759 8, 667 4; 823 
INIOWICHSULOME As casts a sits Siete oie aces es 7 16) 5 3,625 3,685 2,775 
Ramon OOM y saccien deere: ooo eae 185 179 234 3,025 2,390 3,205 
BACCO MKCMION + Ei afcra.s cislectieteteidhe ole: bleicle = 11 8 8 £700 1,680 1,334 
SSO Wt oes are fa ale c/cyevetsieralece} 3 aims 5 7 36 589 809 780 
WOOdStOCKHE ctr. cs.cceseceeneben. 35 21 9 1, 852 1,936 1,242 
QECDEC Eee rh: «or oes edee ceeeea bee 18,232 7,255 15,361 164, 612 200,421 151,142 
PAS ESEOS SAT Ce «sia. atelste ciety oe sle ss 9 17 72 729 954 614 
BS OH ATIIOUS Herstcla).he ofsfovtre pias aisles ces 31 22 60 841 959 685 
JBitel ii \ula\2) 70a ee 12 8 8 1, 467 1,733 1,271 
(SEvTED TSC oS See ee oe 347 5 438 4,039 3, 824 3,778 
(Guavenivel Chay OG Se eee ake cice R 1 3 3 2,232 2,641 2,162 
TO OUUIINT HS Date gis erste testes soe > 1,324 114 577 2,104 2,749 2,070 
AVOUMERCELE AE Seish. cose aches pata wieve eae o 358 12 61 2,460 2,649 2;764 
Mrumamond ville: | ..).).. 0.6... ses 75 59 86 1,549 2,301 1,350 
HSU STemn MUA MIP asec, gis /ayets Gitees: <a la/sias os 35 17 24 904 1,055 1,050 
FBOUESU ALON ye sJers ls s vlsCs Wastes 2 eles wh. 436 875 1,562 2,260 2,169 1,881 
ELSI NRRL Piatars a stale e yap. «als “Saas Oy ROE ocuccncs 6.0 13 2,105 2,325 1,295 
GATES Te MET te los « elale Weasels ales igtens 70 84 44 1,915 1,838 1,449 
TERT ono 5 RCO eee am 371 72 189 3,479 4,424 3,178 
CROIMTELAGS) ie 3 A Ian ee ep 142 84 109 3,496 4,396 3; 254 
NOM CUMUCrOM ey: 20a. 0k.o dees eae lide o 302 67 141 2,070 2,807 2,230 
CUNT, We oe eae eee oe 26 14 50 701 891 647 
Me VR CUED ALOE ctoi1S Se ithe ev Me ipo) etave as Sere [POehiocs Seles Seis 44 113 2,062 2,950 2;397 
TEE SONEEIMIC PROM cdc clon chdhe ire ees at's 665 49 452 967 891 730 
IUGRAIRY, = 216 3 GORY ROO Eon oe 205 119 193 4,513 5,351 2,690 
ee le re ae 64 55 59 1,548 1,822 1;328 
LWUECONS: OS Senne Pie 5) Pelee nee ae 5 5 12 729 841 499 
ich io ies, 88 oe Anne ee eee 72 4 34 1,817 1,922 1,055 
INV LENO Rr eaHI yas ioiesctex SRM s aiajaiecie 8 4 461 4,053 4,635 4,303 
TIGRE LE KOe, 6h en Ei Cis eae ee eae 9 9 27 1,530 1,723 1,396 
La Ns a ee 12 3 13 1,784 1,966 1,497 
Miya) a ee a 33 25 40 2,767 3,008 2,094 
PVE GOHEBOANMER, «cs Gir sateic MEMlew aecs.ede > 4,965 3,319 5,841 38,300 50, 482 38,174 
INeywakrchimond 0...f:c ete 5 6 286 2,204 2,503 2,102 
P2GTEPAITEOUIM fo tose Neots Gs 2dr, 18 488 24 1,218 1,998 1,012 
(OP EIieo Oe ule aes Cie are eee 830 12 825 13,816 16,705 13,082 
PEULETOMEUS BR fev c dh chaje oaths caer this 576 98 297 5,026 5,384 4,813 
Riviere dimloup......2..09ehe.s sabe 261 49 191 4,626 6,998 4,103 
Roberval........ Rh Seto. cictar oO 13 16 12 1,938 1,719 1,688 
NCRIUMINECE EAN: «alco ctee Ata occa eaiaes 105 93 283 4,031 3,110 3, 881 
DEOMACADMCY,. Meek don stasis nee « 24 4 16 1,210 1 ,527 997 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 103 62 106 665 1,328 937 
PLOMMNNET CSO ete he Mth Laas Sees 96 62 73 1, 464 2,010 1; 261 
Ste Georpes ust... 4. .8f anes c.s cae 70 104 61 4,179 4,408 35539 
fii |S Avioli le: a oe ere eae 42 55 354 1,823 2,449 1/375 
EGA UMA RN ah cide. deat as costa daies 101 61 124 1,238 aly (Cis 1/547 
fois sal CONES OURO Bel Sone tree CTO aa ae 48 39 49 1,406 1,943 1,379 
SUC. A SN ee 332 167 61 1,842 1,968 1,777 
ShawaniganHalls...5.. 0c ade. . ance 54 49 119 4,712 5,114 3/446 
SLLCHHOO MONE EE soccer face ete witie nano Mee 192 170 272 4,190 5,400 3,116 
ee: Soe | i re eee 2 are ae day 128 36 1,453 2,231 1;821 
PMI otfome MANES... .6..304c 8c cece eles 78 68 61 2,074 2,225 1,940 
ERROseeRU VA CLOS © jc/-sicide seta teaisoare ties 301 208 832 3,898 6,034 3,260 
i 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 2, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 2, March 28, May 3, May 2, March 28, May 3, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Quebec—Con. 
Val d'Or aeaecttes 24 49 268 2,727 2,577 2,209 
Valleyfield....... 58 51 109 1,581 2,119 1,661 
Victoriaville....... 56 67 189 2,243 2,570 1,883 
Ville d’Alma 144 60 31 2,627 3,024 2,472 
Ontario ..cnnki Asset eee octenae 13,9384 11,913 20,773 129,116 165,565 93,676 
Arnprior ; 57 105 251 ,, 619 268 
PBAITIO. «ois fice vipa win se(o,1 Hama rn nla 109 56 203 953 1,228 1,143 
Belleville 37 49 19 1,394 1,978 1,223 
Bracebrid gO yest is, 2:3» daieieate en carare 228 76 213 995 1,354 608 
Bramptons.cishs sins ins Gade rack see 33 57 142 575 835 375 
Brantiond aiane.czss tect ten aanene 93 80 168 2,145 2,460 1,469 
Brock ville.c..2..3: «5 capaen aaunnes 19 23 52 275 469 278 
Carleton PIACH. 0. «accesiewe> cise wets 3 1 1 174 321 233 
Chatham. ierctrciavieeis lcieits en anieiees 105 70 276 2,248 2,571 1,744 
CGDOULE : :c Pek cane antecahidienns 0.06 sem: 8 4 15 629 843 465 
Colling woo diicccs swine ce tepticte oie 01cam a] Seenceceiee ae 26 28 438 807 409 
Cornwall ne. 26 s<:<. atitationeuies soe 336 210 148 2,672 3,398 1,762 
Mort Brieuespoas ob. eames <ese aets 51 50 58 272 456 349 
OYE, PPANCOR iets .o s sin-s lee pistebuetern eins 35 14 35 434 553 438 
Hort Willis cases «+a ede ae seni 561 197 394 1,384 2,233 1,449 
Galt. ed Jats iv aieianlea'ienaa coeclewtnetaete 227 221 145 767 1,065 456 
CANANOMEEA. dubia «<a nanuale weet 9 6 25 158 346 129 
Goderich 225. ¢a.es« oa's sniateisigeielsremaers 40 34 30 394 660 279 
Guelph iceaneswina seen teeteieosiss cme 136 111 232 1,154 1,506 940 
Bamiltonspancdac tons oem aes 1,040 841 1,149 9,113 10, 849 6,648 
Hawkesbury ces occ x sisicicstere ators’ ee sare 26 30 31 948 1,365 787 
Ingersoll siete ccitesije decineles sie eie's 63 31 85 624 1,010 235 
Kapuskasing .)5:s,.<0s o0 telneteis aislclgpie 63 28 115 1,372 1,055 1,497 
KONOFS Mewes necikc senie deme euee dee 151 48 157 501 675 293 
aingston Pes «dni de-aseeotepeialeeties ears 160 102 197 1,387 1,850 1,083 
Minkland aks, <0 alsateee stele cae 133 79 133 1,040 960 1,060 
Kitchener mith sc sie tain oceans 99 &1 117 1,983 3,222 1,095 
Leamington: pics sscloneteeassicisis of 66 36 112 994 1,333 528 
TANGER Ys .cerictes ane ote lees « ciaminerters 39 42 84 458 775 513 
Listowel asitep dee « <b orientations: stenere 35 37 57 301 466 240 
ond on «tie este eeiasie eens saci 635 587 1,018 4,050 4,766 2,581 
Midland): teach isis nvicietn arden cree eke 38 42 40 542 1,213 461 
Napanee. o.cfale ali dit.ssicteeisieiatejers\s sie ss7al il 5 10 510 824 500 
Newmark6tincsas «ct. tabotmoncrcine 44 DOE WER fals.« cis 826 1, O72sclaxidvate dorce's 
New Torontows | c.:./tencsute te cersieites 159 125 386 2,095 2,817 1,431 
Niagara Halls, 5a )..creabiniisccienen 116 117 162 1,347 2,126 1,084 
North Bays gat. c. sen eee sane 38 35 82 1,372 1,872 982 
Onk-ville: pay scanner eee 106 91 327 389 559 210 
Orillia 5. Beanies overnite ances 38 33 49 573 963 521 
Oshawa, aish huis cs «lecics Roles ae ele erste 134 86 271 2,871 3,876 1,913 
OER SWE o siheorecta ew cle-oeaetetin Sones 1,804 1,991 4,179 4,134 6,489 4,085 
Owen Sounds oe, cciececdaodeos ater 59 57 59 1,245 2,027 1,175 
Parry Sounds. secctosee taste oniatenr 3 18 249 453 310 
Pembrokesshs doses s sie ouhtennnecses 237 180 394 1,718 2,153 1,418 
POvtHas ics As atsicls sini, sta coteton sake 48 40 29 441 631 407 
Peterborough a wicks smeee cele nee 89 54 242 2,622 3,191 2,229 
Picton'.o. Sagi wets «ln Seater oe aes 17 31 25 268 641 348 
Port Arthurs: Sscign sales tebe «cea 400 359 582 3,311 4,033 3,374 
Port Colborness) soc see sees aeaee 23 9 23 498 737 337 
Prescott. jvsduces'os voce Soaaevesna tes 41 15 21 522 865 854 
Renfrew... tsssscsemeslec eeeersis heen 17 15 23 442 689 331 
St. ' Catharines)... ..a. oueeae eee 128 119 222 2,644 3,912 1,447 
Bt. Thomas a. 22. ccscmierpeest ens 110 81 143 950 987 ' 820 
Sarnia ov. divsajou ue cle nicer t none 91 76 129 1,985 2,655 920 
Sault Ste..Marie.......sc..cceus-e0e 649 622 451 1,383 1,486 1,246 
SIMCOE) hi anaes sec eae caer 40 23 104 967 1,546 909 
Sroux Lookoutin: : cds <eetomemers cine 19 14 19 253 248 217 
Smiths‘ Palisss sy. coe seeeneeceen 17 14 12 263 464 286 
Stratford 26%. 25. .0ssnedeusaeeaseane 46 33 91 689 930 323 
Sturgeon Malls :5...sc0.seassee esac 8 6 2 1,018 1, 268 1,025 
Sud bury: wer dost nvate pheeenec sme: 509 524 435 3,197 3, 824 2,962 
Timmins sey, Ase :.c gos semen tee 119 85 110 2,093 2,096 1,906 
OLONtOS LH. t dois we oroie calito amen ers 3,598 3,250 5,480 34,430 40,482 21, 253 
SETenton...ccei,cleisinin cicteioteebeamecras ten 6 53 99 642 847 
WalkertonsGen jesse vie att tune rtes vtec 40 49 58 370 710 374 
Wallacoburge.d.ccns/ois ceiicoscs caine 5 9 23 677 1,029 347 
Welland. fag. 25 .\..iatctiee ook eenen 90 78 69 1,169 1,709 809 
182 130 454 1,734 2,335 1,038 
185 128. 360 7,649 8,793 4,112 
26 21 46 945 1,135 505 
3,788 2,707 2,901 18,999 25,173 20,474 
670 235 334 1,726 2,445 1,812 
61 96 52 997 1,541 977 
119 80 64 157 166 139 
205 210 58 887 1,254 1,005 
59 90 24 116 162 70 
2,674 1,996 2,369 15,107 19, 605 16,471 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 2, 1957 
(Sourcr: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies?) 


Live Applications 


() Preliminary subject to revision. 


() Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Office 
(4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 2, March 28, May 3, May 2, March 28, May 3, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
Saskatchewan........................- 3,808 1,953 2,822 12,078 18,375 13,207 
MUS GO VAR Ta ticteiciorss As/vereiei oe tielstay. Natio ois 199 111 125 506 398 260 
Moose Jaw 446 338 452 878 1, 503 916 
North Battleford 90 45 130 844 1,366 861 
Prince Alb: 164 102 77 2,078 2,153 2,121 
Regina...... 1,856 540 953 2,625 4,574 2,700 
Saskatoon 508 396 624 2,340 4,027 3,342 
Swift Current 214 143 230 501 1,125 437 
Weyburn 93 78 76 243 474 336 
POUT OM ace aA eis on svica Atma yea 238 200 155 2,063 2,755 2,234 
VANDER Ota addins Aee oases since ltetive.s erese e's f 5,983 3,195 5,355 23,127 26,725 19,921 
PSEIAROLO LES 6s ersieh lc hee tae «shes woe 5 7 32 492 365 384 
‘CrlES Shag- Ar as aD CAG DOES ae 2,821 1,320 1, 650 6, 588 7,182 4, 632 
WPM Gri ats casike eds vee He ese 9 16 28 483 655 504 
SBT aeRO teraeen > chee ciziaiactawinies, o> eh oe 1, 606 imal tt 1, 845 10,588 12,536 10, 828 
RISODE esti coe eal ayn ilge « heere.0: 61 162 87 56 420 332 
LLG s0 OARS a i a 1,069 307 1,408 2,070 2,948 1,464 
Modicine Hat..2.).....c.s.<pttsoe. 283 204 208 933 1, 233 591 
BER CHAOS SOTE Nee oe ce ini ny che xa che, site ests 129 68 97 1,442 1,386 1,186 
British Columbia..................... 3,273 25915 5,045 47,038 58, 787 34,168 
Gia nea che ts 5a stale, 55.5, siesev tistero «store ait 140 96 64 1,134 2,025 915 
Courtenay 33 38 94 567 1,125 407 
Cranbrook 25 i 9 950 1,118 773 
Dawson Creek 46 28 66 804 669 754 
uncan..... 44 45 &2 310 561 450 
Kamloops 46 44 140 1,578 1,685 1,015 
MSGONURIA Neer Aas caine s cicea Rte rect 20 14 18 1,150 1,646 1,146 
RADIA TLIO cis so cbs cb ckfe 9 Sache Fass aus 255 286 525 700 594 243 
WWIRSSMORUOAL ajc sc ne cain dce.cee neces 31 19 90 761 1,207 736 
RURRAAEEUS Drain rein ke rare taiore ny stein e eres 26 38 78 934 1,406 635 
PU PIS OM sp Giele isin oh pis cvieihe ate sisi 24 30 75 944 1,357 821 
New Westminster..............+.0- 339 246 343 5, 200 6, 873 3,771 
TEGIECH 110) Were eGR OCC aE aCe 35 52 11 895 1,458 720 
IRDUPOUID EDIT, =. Beek l> » defeiciole oo Beas 38 17 105 562 679 242 
Princes) George. cc.ccsses sae roaeces 131 82 209 3,490 2,555 2,381 
ETIMDEMVADELU Te ce oe nhs nee: 87 75 127 976 1,146 877 
PRINGSUOMER sci tee. dic oe needs sieve 8 2 12 305 490 203 
URAMUEH Rie hata vse chore ues lenaes 4 10 18 836 1,070 786 
WWANCONVOI RT. 2.5 ct. cues nae ces 1,468 1, 238 2,167 20,484 24,822 13, 760 
NVGEEOMN tad cea sion sese,eeere he pssine ee 23 30 71 1,555 2,396 1,004 
VirchoMicmeerenn se Tea se Aen iok 339 340 484 2,579 3,541 2,041 
WYALOHOSO sty pit o's aide np aie le he's 111 178 257 374 364 488 
22 0G Eon) Arey oe 47,199 34, 283 55,611 474,312 599,668 402,989 
Maleaee cette Brae r ade gaares Pea nag 28,999 19,523 35, 698 378, 062 479,539 313,750 
OMIRICOI A, Gober ok scone besa Seas 18, 200 14, 760 19,913 96, 250 111,129 89, 239 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 

Atlantic Quebee Ontario Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
pty Anas Ge cen 980, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251,744 320, 684 207, 569 115, 870 
OBO a tect rats! 993,406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
1954. 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
TOSS cA cna 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
20563. aon. 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252, 783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
1956 4 months. 267,065 183, 851 83, 214 19, 806 62, 433 99, 663 51,476 33, 687 
1957 4 months. 236,106 154, 496 81,610 15, 817 59,010 89,055 47,759 24,465 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL*BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Province Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paidt{(Disability; Benefit 
Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Weekt Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims $ 
Newfoundland a:he cg s«.0.< seni atone | eos eens teaies 24.2 6, 259 96, 873 (891) 2,217, 732 
Prinee Edward Island. 2... seetes svete enleriere apne 3.9 836 15,484 (504) 289, 923 
Nowa SGObia..”, Asaucs-Acs.camcitee ace see oceans meme 25.3 7,463 101, 200 (5,513) 1,955, 104 
New Brunswick? 9.0055 00 ee eee eee 29.8 9,626 119,073 (3, 754) 2,443, 363 
QUeb eC: cjerteis ahs Raisin hv sleiteotne ss nen saci raters 17250 59, 962 694,478 (51, 970) 14, 926,396 
Ontario. caches, unc vonattecccten oe don eaten enremiae 125-1 39,915 500, 481 (41, 585) 10,370, 850 
Manitoba... 3s Soy gs oes Hee ete ek Beteerat 20.3 5, 664 81, 225 (7,504) 1, 664, 660 
Sasks tele wait jociy. cas oc-sex caten 4 ons cotht Maen ates 14.9 3,809 59,558 (3, 943) W272; 117. 
Albertans. qeuadtee 6.6 o0 tat ree roe Ce eee 21.1 8,177 84,381 (5, 112) 1,860, 154 
British Columbia... ccncaehak cease one ee 39.7 13,612 158, 843 (15, 110) 3,392, 258 
Total, ‘Canada, April 196 7c. +s.+0-eicaeis<ccir « 477.9 155,323 | 1,911,596 (135,886) 40,392,557 
Total, Canada, March 1957............0.e0e0% 498.3 168,726 | 2,093,065 (129,304, 44, 125, 523 
Total, Canada, April lOb6na0....0slicenie se se 415.2 126,654 | 1,743,909 (137,339) 33, 201, 609 


* In 1957 seasonal benefit period ended April 20, in 1956 April 21. 
+t Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2._REGULAR CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN 
THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, 
SEX AND PROVINCE, APRIL 30, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) April 30, 

Province and Sex O 1956 

Total 1 2 3-4 5-8" 9—12 | 13-16 | 17-20 2 | Total 
CAINAIDIAL & cathe dais vas ee 373,609 | 52,303 | 26,533 | 40,252 | 64,579 | 52,140 | 55,201 | 40,549 | 42,052 | 292,063 
Male. tc chie Maden coor e 300,990 | 40,421 | 21,610 | 33,480 | 54,221 | 42,434 | 44,815 | 34,348 | 29,666 | 228, 257 
Hemale frees sence oe 72,619 | 11,882 | 4,923 | 6,772 | 10,358 | 9,706 | 10,386 | 6,206 | 12,386 | 63,806 
Newfoundland................ 16,671 | 1,300 816 | 1,330] 2,598 | 2,223] 3,866) 2,600) 1,938) 18,595 
IM SLGS AS taraete tae wee ere 16,123 | 1,246 796 | 1,292 | 2,583) 2,158) 3,749] 2,546 | 1,803 | 13,109 
Female: : #a¥s Meck: tee 548 54 20 38 65 65 117 54 135 486 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,333 167 104 132 217 328 547 482 356 2,045 
Males hei oer 2,033 145 90 120 192 279 481 434 292 1,712 
Heninlewen rere 300 22 14 12 25 49 66 48 64 333 
ING CNIS OLA 56 onmenanspcdca ae 19,429 | 2,813 | 1,160) 1,765} 2,889 | 2,411] 3,569 | 2,274 | 2,548 | 16,488 
Wises: saeineaateeeeeie t 17,208 | 2,504} 1,061] 1,589] 2,573 | 2,042] 3,227) 2,117 | 2,005) 14,536 
Hemalewuirencc eae 2,221 309 99 176 316 369 342 157 453 1,952 
New Brunswick.............. 22,782 | 3,401) 1,401} 2,098 | 3,739] 3,317] 3,706] 2,836] 2,284] 19,401 
Maller a. conte crane ee 20,405 | 3,092) 1,285 | 1,941 | 3,457] 2,984) 3,324] 2,539 | 1,783 | 17,126 
Romale jc vssurientngee ones 2,377 309 116 157 282 333 382 297 501 2,275 
QlebOGrc cise aeeces conn 132,867 | 16,340 9,808 | 15,048 | 27,3861 | 20,811 | 17,667 | 13,285 | 12,552 | 112,037 
Malo <. jemacce seine sitet 110,774 | 12,478 | 7,908 | 12,757 | 24,111 | 18,165 | 15,084 | 11,685 | 8,591 | 91,744 
Hemale..cocctcneeere 22,098 | 3,862} 1,905 | 2,286 | 38,250) 2,646] 2,583) 1,600] 3,961} 20,293 
Ontari Gens piace eee 101,650 | 16,965 | 7,237 | 10,926 | 16,547 | 13,357 | 14,584 | 10,100 | 11,9384 | 67,755 
IMalevenemantincst oa eet 72,823 | 11,876 | 5,281 | 8,202 | 12,331 | 9,353 | 10,537 | 7,660 | 7,583 | 45,194 
Hemiale: 8 neta aahie on ae 28,827 | 5,089 | 1,956] 2,724) 4,216] 4,004 | 4,047] 2,440 | 4,351 | 22,561 
NARILO DAC pabacancrscmaue tees 14,242 | 2,135 649 | 1,341 | 2,028) 1,889.) 2,374) 1,709.) 2,117 |. 138,277 
Malonsonten: cca een ee 10,366 1,475 459 1,016 1,511 1,358 1,697 1,363 1,487 9,174 
Hemale sae eee caic nee 3,876 660 190 325 517 531 677 346 630 4,103 
Saskatchewan, o...55.....-.4. 9,517 964 684 S820 sed 26) WAS ot 786 eal sbe9ele fy sbl 9,118 
IMIG. sar 3 arches ote o.oo UREN 789 610 780 922 952 | 1,383 | 1,277 | 1,044 7,173 
HMemsle .5 Bret. cee. i. eee 1,760 175 74 102 204 233 403 262 307 1,945 
PAT DON bs --scs,o sratetersetteys'sn soe 19,697 | 2,885 | 2,362] 2,791 |) 2,994] 2,370| 2,460] 1,929 | 1,906] 15,418 
MENG ceccoh artes neite een 17,206 | 2,588 | 2,189 | 2,540} 2/603 | 2,061 | 2,070} 1,702 | 1,508 || 12,755 
Homalensenic: see 2,491 352 173 251 391 309 390 227 398 2, 663 
British Columbia............ 34,421 | 5,333 | 2,312) 3,944] 5,080] 4,249 | 4,642] 3,795 | 5,066 | 22,929 
WOW acs ates neh eee 26,295 | 4,283 | 1,936 | 38,243 | 3,988 | 3,082 | 3,268 | 3,020 | 3,480} 15,734 
HOMIE W eraceatajers vice ae 8,126 | 1,050 376 701} 1,092) 1,167) 1,879 775 | 1,586 7,195 


* Seasonal benefit is no longer applicable, the period having expired on April 20 (in 1956, April 21). 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


APRIL 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 
Province == 4 a Not 
tye 4 ota. ntitled ntitled . 
Total* | Initialf | Renewal Disposed +6 té Pending 
oft Benefit | Benefit 

INewiomncdlandienrt concen ken otek Ge. acct 5, 930 5,163 767 6, 054 2, 804 3, 250 2,345 
Prince Bidward Island. ..5....0.04 .0000s.+00. 917 806 111 961 329 632 272 
WWowanmeotid ems etme te ce ae tcesccrn ce 8,526 6,099 2,427 9,212 6,371 2,841 1,869 
ING wasn SWICK. j25,c.0 ch oss cies oe ctu coe 10,728 8,027 2,696 11,215 6,369 4,846 2,709 
Qilebeaeee ihc Bsa is ias oo pa teonten ec nea el Pe 52,555 39, 103 13, 452 64, 162 40,966 23,196 15, 280 
COG AOy . - Ie BR acta ees eee 46,985 32,406 14,579 48,907 32,191 16,716 11, 601 
INURIGO OG aeRe W Rees colcse bie ober Sur eis. oceyececns = 5,991 4,400 1,591 6,430 3,920 2,510 881 
DASA UCDOW AM ania. cc ab cnetcc ae vieiate ass 3,932 3,161 771 4,348 2,243 2,105 755 
ANU OCTSIG Whgeh o Ok ee eae tee tee a oe 9,922 7,361 2,561 10,589 7,348 3,241 2,873 
Bruisht Colum bias: 620.24 ashe ess ace oc. 15, 8238 10,518 5,305 16,972 11,179 5, 793 3, 693 
Total, Canada, Apri] 1957............. 161,304 | 117,044 44,260 | 178,850 | 113,720 65, 130 42,278 
Total, Canada, March 1957........... 192,365 143 , 269 49,096 192, 087 127, 643 64,444 59, 824 
Total, Canada, April 1956.............| 135,369 99,870 35, 499 157,040 96,902 60,138 33, 654 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,113. 
{ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 29,113 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,539 


Of these, 2,903 were special requests not granted and 1,314 
revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
3,666, 000 3, 155,000 511, 0007 
3, 675,000 3, 163, 900 511, 1007 

3,502,000 8,209, 900 292, 100 

3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 

3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 

3,644,000 3,505, 500 138,500 

3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 

‘OC OS? CaS RES GUUS CEA Ue GRIER CT 8.- tutes SEINE SIG in Setar ere 3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 

GATT OGTES ae, Oe ae ees ore Be aoe ee, Seeman nee, © Se man eee er 3, 663, 000 3,523, 600 139, 400 
ACCOM CL AN OEY TN ret te Rat en Hae a case kala nies 3 3,728,000 3,512, 600 215, 4007 
Gs feces TILE Ve REE A ob RE: cl orchs sR K-64 wR oR Reo ote aco Sihele nc eraiers 3,892,000 3,403, 800 398, 200 
LUGLONTIES 0775.5 cee ace noe Geka titkn Air at IEE Crest a eee eae te Oe 3,866,000 3,320,000 546, 000+ 
EVISTA Me >, jon eS PARED coches RRS ve ATOM Conch a8 Sieben. actos 3,873,000 3,300, 600 572, 400f 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
—— : Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing pperiiee ested 
Service 
1951 = Vear scr cians voces Meee eeeieineises 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
LO52— Vier fa. aitiss oo aroatneiae saree ener 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 , 116.2 116.0 
WOOS = eal. cay deicccuss eeasiseieieie wee 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
O54 — Years: ater sinnvicrn tls «'osisraiemaeee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
D965 VM Car a5 is ntesqosesstersisioaet als ool d siatesrsiees 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
117.8 112.5 132.6 : 108.6 116.7 120.6 
118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 121.1 
119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 117.1 121.4 
119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 Dita ti 121.6 
120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
120.3 stile fail 133.6 107.6 119.0 123.1 
120.5 117.2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 
120.9 116.7 134.0 108.5 119.4 125.1 
121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
121.6 117.7 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Total House- Com- 
= —__ | Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 


May April May Operation} — and 

1956 1957 1957 Services 
MSt. John’s, Nfld...........s0. 106.6 108.7 109.3 107.2 110.5 101.7 108.8 116.0 
Fe alitax ye, i. socasles bee eee 114.7 119.4 119.1 111.2 128.1 114.0 125.5 124.1 
Sami JOU... cccs enero ee 117.5 122.1 121.9 114.8 131.9 117.3 121.1 130.3 
Montrealers: in .eeeenener 116.6 120.5 120.7 118.7 138.8 104.9 115.8 125.6 
Otis was.ce.ccataunneeen ete BW eSe/ 122.4 122.8 115.6 141.2 112.0 118.8 129.8 
Toronto Svie ete Teless <oTo.cie:iate Wels oenereea 119.1 124.2 125.0 116.8 150.1 112.0 120.1 129.6 
Winnipeg........ aintsls Ald slocedates atte 116.1 119.2 119.2 114.0 128.9 111.8 116.3 126.0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114.6 117.9 117.9 113.4 118.9 117.9 120.2 120.9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114.3 al Wire 118.1 113.0 121.2 116.6 119.1 123.6 
Wancouveri.cic.caecaceeeernne W757, 122.2 122.0 117.5 130.7 114.3 127.5 124.7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-MAY 1956, 1957{ 


Number of Strikes Approximate : 
and Lockouts | Number of Workers Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date 1957* Com- Com- I of 
mencing In mencing In M re Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence D ra mated 
Month Month aYS | Working 
Time 
PLATUTADN GM ve ss tevok: yo: ates csroe seg sr ables 24+ 24 7,A77¢ 7,477 52,680 0.06 
GNOME Ir Vere Rate che sie ecclofa ais\e aliayats s reves ili Bil 5, 797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Nanaia tect at tetas lelteics Some sawels 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
NSS 595 Gs, CIs PORE ae Ee ace aeee 15 31 6,158 8, 022 51,820 0.06 
WHE. 35 Goce to ACEC RT Cones ae oe Ree 30 40 14,051 15,393 | 144,700 0.16 
Cumulative Totals......0...0... 118 40, 068 369,760 0.08 
1956 F 

PUI U AR etn oS: coats ath s8 (5y6V8 bye, dis elec e's 14} 14 IBY lle say hl || Bate eiatsy 0.36 
LIEN OVE TENS pa ee Oe oe ee a ee 12 23 3,884 20,150 234, 945 0.25 
Mpc emanate sake srratirstree eae eee 12 23 2,308 omilige 16,955 0.02 
Aa 5.0 Sg ee aera 15 22 2.000 2,877 10,350 0.01 
INES Gals AE RRR es Se 30 35 16,470 17,911 | 136,520 0.14 
Cumulative Totals.............. 83 42,538 737,125 0.15 


* Preliminary figures. 
} Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and _ supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 


25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. 

(An Enquiry into Women’s Occupational 
Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, ete. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Weekly Salaries for Office Occupations in 
Manufacturing in Canada, October 1, 1955 


(Supplement to Annual Report on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada) 

Covers office workers 

25 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 cents a copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 
(December 1, 1956) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English or French) 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs, 


15 cents a copy. (English). 
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You could outlive your wttowee! 
aie ttl 
Fifty-two per cent more people are living past 60 now than in 1921! Your 


chances of living to be 60 and older improve every year, thanks to higher 
standards of living and medical care resulting from the advancements of 


modern science. 


Are you making sure that your EXTRA years will be secure, free from 
dependance upon others? You can be sure by investing NOW in a— 


Canadian Government Annuity 


to come due at 50, 60, 65 or other ages 


Annuity plans are available to suit your individual 
need. Any resident of Canada between the ages of 5 
' and 85 is eligible to buy a Government Annuity. 


Find out—right now—how you can buy a Guaranteed Retirement Income 
during your earning years. Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE (who will call at a time convenient to you), or mail the 
coupon below—POSTAGE FREE. 


TO: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) 


Please send information showing how a Canadian Government Annuity can bring 
me retirement income at low cost. 


I live ot... 


_ FOR ‘FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


YOUR FUTURE 16 /N YOUR OWN HANDS! 


Datejof Birth ee 


Age when Annuity to Start... cseisccssaseesneessensetenssneeeseseenteD CLEPHOMG...:.ccseo 
( understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


